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THE TRAGEDY OF COKREGGIO. 11 

a Madonna, or a Magdalen, in a rude frame, 
fibrined against the knotted trunk of an old oak 
overshadowing the path; the green grass waving 
round, a votive wreath of wild flowers hung upon 
the rude shrine, and in front a little space worn 
bare by the knees of travellers who have turned 
aside from their journey to rest in the cool shade, 
and put up an Ave Maria, or an Ora pro nobis. I 
well remember once coming on such a Madonna 
in a wild woodland path near Vollbrucken, in Up- 
per Austria. Two little, half-naked children, and 
a gaunt, black-bearded wood-CT>tter, were kneeling 
before it, and from afar the songs of some peasants 
gathering in the harvest were borne on the air. 
Tlie Magdalen of Correggio, the same which is 
now in the Dresden gallery, and multiplied in 
prints and copies through the known world, is 
represented without any violent stretch of proba- 
bility as occupying such a situation; nor are we 
left in doubt as to the identity of the picture ; it is 
described in three or four exquisite lines. It is 
beautiful, — is it not ? — where Correggio comments 
on his work, as he is presenting it to the old her« 
mit: — 

** Kin sftndhaft Madchen, das mit Ren* nnd Angst 

Wie ein gescheuchtes Reh zum Dickicht floh, 

Um der nachstellung feroer zu entgehen. 

Doch ist es Bchon von einem Weibe, meyn ich, 

£inmal gefallen wieder sich zu heben; 

Eg gibt sehr wen'ge Manner, die das konuen." * 

* An «rring maiden, tbat Va. teax an^ v^iqlWkum 
Hies, like timid Mud, to the Oueev "vrao^^ 
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And the reply of SilYestro places the lorely 
fixrm before ns, painted in words. 

Welch schon Gemihld^' 
Der dnnkle Schattenwald, die blonden Haara^ 
Die weisee Haut, das himmel blan Gewand 
Die JngeDdfulle und der Todtenkop^ 
Dae Weiberhafle and das grosse Bach, 
Ihr Labt mit vieler Knnst die G^ensatze 
In schoner Uarmonle bier aof-gelcet.** * 

The manner m which Correggio betrays bis re- 
gret on parting with his picture, is also natural and 
most exquisite. 

*^ Die Dichter haben*s gnt; sie konnen immer 
Die Kinder alle in der Nahe haben. 
Der Mahler ist ein armer Vater, der 
Sie in die weite Welt auseenden muss; 
Da miissen sie nachber sich selbst versorgen." f 

Seeking t* escape the snares aronnd her laid, — 
And it is good to see a liapless woman 

That has once &Uen redeem herself; ^in tratb 

There be few men mettiinks coold do as mnch. 

* . . . What a fidr pictore ! 

This dark overhanging shade, the long fair hafa>, 
Tlia delicate white skin, rhe dark blue robe, 
The flill Inxuriant life, the grim death^s head, 
The tender womanhood, and the great book— 
These rarlous contrasts hare you ciinningly 
Brought into sweetest harmony. 

f Well for the poet ! he can ever liaTe 
The children of his soul beside him here ; 
Tfie painter Is a needy fether; he 
8etid0 bis poor children out ia the ¥ride world 

ToMttk tb€irtbrinaB 
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Grouped around Correggio in every possible 
degree of harmony and contrast, we have a vaii- 
ety of figures all sufficiently marked, each in itself 
complete, and all aiding in carrying out the main 
effect, the apotheosis of the artist hero. 

Nor has Oehlenschl'ager made his tragedy the 
vehicle for mere declamation, nor for inculcating 
any particular system of art or set of principles. 
In Michael Angelo and in Giulio Romano we have 
exhibited two artist-minds as different from each 
other and from Antonio Correo:"io as can be imasr- 
ined. The haughty, stern, arrogant, but magnani- 
mous and magnificent Michael Angelo, can with 
difficulty be brought to appreciate, or even look 
upon, a style so different from his own, and thun- 
ders out his rules of art like Olympian Jove. The 
gay, confident, generous, courteous Giulio Romano 
is less exclusive, if less severely grand, in his taste. 
The luxuriant grace of Correggio, the blending of 
the purely natural with the purely ideal, in his 
conceptions of beauty, are again distinct from both 
these great masters. Again the influence of art 
over minds variously constituted is exhibited in the 
tender wife of Correggio, the favorite model for his 
Madonnas ; the old hermit Silvestro ; the high-born, 
beautiful enthusiast, Celestina, who places the lau- 
rel wreath on the brow of the sleeping painter ; 
and the peasant girl, Lauretta, who gives him drink 
when fainting with thirst; and the penitent robber; 
and the careless young n6b\e, vi\\\i 'wVaax «c\. \% 
subservient to his vanity and Yua pasavotia\ «^^ ^^ , 
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vulgar villain of the piece, Battista, who alone ii 
absolutely insenable to its influence ; — all these 
form as beautiful a group, and as perfect in keep- 
ing, as we can meet in dramatic literature. Then 
there are such charming touches of feeling, such 
splendid passages of description and aphorisms on 
art, which seize on the fancy and cling to the mem- 
ory ! while the allusions to certain well-known pic- 
tures, bringing them before the mind's eye in a few 
expressive and characteristic words, are delicious 
to the amateur. 

The received account of the cause of Correnwio's 
death rests on a tradition,* which later researches 
render very problematical ; but it remains uncon- 
tradicted that he lived and died poor — that hia 
health was feeble and delicate — his life retired and 
blameless ; — and the catastrophe has been so Ion n 
current and credited, that the poet has done weU 
to adhere to the common tradition. In the veri 
moment that Correggio sinks into death, a messen- 
ger arrives from the Duke of Mantua, with splendid 
offers of patronage. He comes too late. Art and 
the world are the heirs of the great man's genius: 



* That of Tasarl, who states that he died In extreme porerty ; 
that, having reodred at Parma a payment of iixty crowns, 
which was cbnrlitfhly made to him in copper, he walked to the c' ty 
of Ck>rreggio with this load on his back from anxiety to relieye rJs 
family, and died in consequence of the effort. Land and oth«)r 
of his biographers distrast this story, and Iiare pointed nut its 
JajprobahiVity. Whatever the cause of his death, the expressions 
of AnnlbftI Carrncci are conclusive as to the neglect and vsi«i*!5 
ia which be lived. 
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liifl poor family follow Kim heart-broken to the 

^ve. 

The •* Schuld" of Adolf Milliner does not produce 

tach an overpowering effect on the imagination the 

second lime of reading, because we are not hurried 

forward by the interest of the story ; but in one 

respect it has affected me more deeply than at first. 

Hugo says, 

" Mich dunket, nie 

SoUten Kord imd Siid sich kiissenl ** * 

And all through this fine play the spirit of the 
North and the spirit of the South are brought into 
beautiful yet iearful contrast. The passions which 
form the groundwork of the piece are prepaied 
amid the palaces and orange-groves of the glowing 
South; the catastrophe evc^ved amid the deserts 
and pine-forests of the North ; and in the fair, stiil- 
souled, but heroic Scandinavian maid, Jerta, and 
the dark, impassioned Elvira, we have the personr 
ified sentiment of the North and the South. 
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ELas it ever occurred to you that Coleridge must 
have had this tragedy in his mind when he wrote 
bis <' Remorse ? ** 

What a slight touch upon an extreme link wiU 

Tliat North and South iihoxdd ii«y«t '^Asa «m^ «JiteiK- 
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tend us back somedmes through a long, long ohsus 
of memories and associations ! A word, a name, 
has sent me from Toronto to Vienna; what a flight 
what a contrast! — ^it makes even Fancy herself, 
breathless! Did I ever mention to you Madam} 
Ameth ? When the " Schuld ** was produced a( 
Vienna, she played the Scandinavian Jerta, and I 
have heard the effect of her representation com- 
pared, in its characteristic purity and calmness, an 1 
mild intellectual beauty, to the '* moonlight on i 
snow-wreath,**— « comparison which gave me • 
vivid impression of its truth, Madame Ameth wa^ 
herself not unlike the fair and serious Jerta. 

The question has been often agitated, often con 
troverted, but I am inclined to msuntiun the opin 
ion elsewhere expressed, that there is nothing io 
the profession of an actress which is incompatibli' 
with the respect due to us as women — the cultiva 
tion of every feminine virtue— the practice of ever) 
private duty. I have conversed with those who 
think otherwise, and yet continue to frequent th3 
theatre as an amusement, and even as a source of 
mental delight and improvement ; and this I con- 
ceive to be a dereliction of principle— wrong in 
itself, and the cause of wrong. A love for dramatic 
representation, for imitative action, is in the ele- 
ments of our human nature ; we see it in children, 
in savages, in all ages, in all nations ; — we cannot 
.help it — it is even so. That the position of an ac- 
Irass should sometimes be a false one, — a danger- 
ouB one eveu for a female, ia not tVie favAl oS \i)aft 
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profession, but the effect of the public opinion of 
the profession. When fashion, or conventional 
*aw, or public opinion, denounce as inexpedient 
«rhat they cannot prove to be wrong — stigmatize 
▼hat they allow — encourage and take delight in 
flfbat they affect to contemn — what wonder that 
xt>m such barbarous, such senseless inconsistency, 
Jiould spring a whole heap of abuses and mistakes ? 
As to the idea that acting, as a profession, is incom- 
patible with female virtue and modesty, it is not 
merely an insult to the estimable women who have 
adorned and still adorn the stage, but to all woman- 
kind ; it makes me blush with indignation. Unre- 
flecdng people — the world is full of such — point to 
the numerous instances which might be cited to the 
contrary. I have been perplexed by them some- 
times in argument, but never on consideration and 
examination ; and with regard to some other evils, 
not less, as it appears to me, in a moral point of 
view, I do not see their necessary connection with 
the stage as a profession. Vanity, jealousy, selfish- 
ness, the spirit of intrigue, the morbid effects of 
over-excitement, are not confined to actresses ; if 
women placed in this position do require caution 
and dignity to ward off temptation, and self-control 
to resist it, and some knowledge of their own struc- 
tuie and the liabilities incurred by their profession, 
in order to manage better their own health, moral 
and physical, then they only require what all women 
should possess — what every woman need&^w^\\&a^\«t- 
what ber poaidon. 
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Bat to return to Madame Ameth. 

At Vienna, some years ago, there lived three cel- 
ebrated actresses, all beautiful, and young, and gift- 
ed. Sophie Mtiller was first mentioned to me by 
Schlegel ; he spoke of her with rapturous admira- 
tion as the most successful representative of some 
of Shakspeare's characters that had yet been seen 
in Germany, and she seems to have left an ine^ace- 
able impression on those who saw her play Chrim- 
hilde in the " Niebelung." She was surrounded by 
admirers, adorers, yet I never heard that one among 
them could boast of being distinguished even by a 
preference ; austere to herself, devoted to her art, 
which she studied assiduously, her ambition centred 
in it ; in the mean time she w£is performing aH the 
duties of a daughter to an aged father, and of a 
mother to a family of younger brothers and sisters ; 
and her house was a model of good order and pro- 
priety. She died in 1830. 

Not long before died Anna Kriiger, equally blame- 
less in her conduct and reputation as a woman, but 
in all other respects negligent of herself and of her 
own interests. She was remarkably free from all 
selfishness or jealousy, charitable and good, and 
miversally beloved. Her representation of spirited 
or heroic characters, in comedy and in tragedy, has 
been described to me as wonderfully fine. Schil- 
lei's Joan of Arc was her chef cTceuvre, 

The third was Antoinette Adamberger, now 

Madame Ameth, whom I am happy and proud to 

Dumber among my friends. Her foTnve;r tv^sa!^ 
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bannot be unknown to you, for it has a dear yet 
melancholy celebrity throughout all Germany, and 
is inseparably associated with the literature of her. 
country, as the betrothed bride of Theodore Kor- 
ner, the poet-hero of the war of deliverance. It 
was not till we had been for some time intimate 
that I ever heard her allude to Korner. One 
evening as we were sitting alone, she gave me, 
with much feeling and graphic power, and even 
more simplicity, some particulars of her first inter- 
view with him, and the circumstances which led to 
their engagement. I should tell you that she was 
at the time a favorite actress of the Court Theatre, 
and excelled particularly in all characters that re- 
quired more of delicacy, and grace, and dignity, 
than of power and passion ; those of I'hekla in the 
** Wallenstein,** and Jerta in the " Schuld,** being 
considered as her masterpieces. Of her judgment 
as an artiste I could form some idea, from the anal- 
ysis into which I once tempted her of the Beatrice 
in Schiller's " Braut von Messina," a character in 
which she is said to have excelled, and which, in 
its tender delicacy and almost evanescent grace, 
might be compared to Perdita. To analyze all the 
passive beauty and power of Schiller's conception, 
must have required a just and exquisite taste, and 
to render them with such felicity and effect, a per- 
son corresponding in girlish delicacy. Yet, per- 
haps, in her youthful years, when she played 
Beatrice divinely, Madame Anve^Xv eovsXi^w^^ia:?^ 
analyzed the character as Vagi&tAcwk^'^ %a ^^ ^^ 
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wlien a ripened judgment and more culhvated 
taste enabled her to reflect on her own conception 
. This, however, is digressing ; Ibr the moral quali- 
ties, not the intellectual powers, of. the actress, are 
what I am contending for. Theodore Korner came 
to Vienna in 1813, bringing with him his *' Griine 
Domino," a piece composed expressly for Anna 
Krtiger and Antoinette Adamberger. These two 
young women, differing altogether in character, 
were united by the most tender friendship, and a 
sincere admiration for each other's particular tal* 
cnt I have been told that it was delightful to see 
them play together in the same piece, the perfect 
understanding which existed between them pro- 
ducing an effect of harmony and reality which was 
felt, rather than perceived, by the audience. Al 
the period of Korner's arrival, Antoinette was iU 
in consequence of the extreme severity of the 
winter of that year, and the rehearsal of the 
•• Griine Domino" was put off from day to day, 
from week to week, till Romer became absolutely 
impatient. At this time he had not been intro- 
duced to Antoinette, and it was suspected that the 
beauty of Anna Kriiger had captivated him. At 
length, the convalescence of the principal actress 
was announced, the day for the long-deferred re- 
hearsal arrived, and the performers had assembled 
in the green-room. Now, it happened that in the 
time ci the late empress,* the representation of 
Schiller's " Marie Stuart ** had been forbidden, be- 
' Mfiulu'Tberem-Caroniui of NapleR, ¥rUo died iu ^Sffl, 
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Cause her imperial majesty had been greatly scan, 
dalized by the indecorous (juarrel scene between 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary, and particu- 
larly by the catastrophe of the latter, regarding the 
whole play as extremely dangerous and derogatory 
to all crowned heads, more especially female ones. 
On her death it was hoped that this prohibition 
would be repealed, and the performers presented a 
petition to that effect The emperor, however, 
steadily refused, on the plea that he had promised 
the empress never to permit the representation of 
the tragedy.* The refusal had just been received, 
ind the whole corps dramatique were in a state of 
jommotion, and divided on the merits of the case. 
Korner, in particular, was in a perfect fever of in- 
dignation, and exclaimed, in no measured terms, 
against the edict which deprived the public of one 
of Schiller's masterpieces, in tenderness to the 
•caprices of an old woman now in her grave, et 
cetera. The greater number of those present sym- 
pathized with him. The dispute was at its height 
when Antoinette entered the room, still weak from 
recent illness, and wrapped up in cloaks and furs. 
Her comrades crowded around her with congiatu- 
lations and expressions of affection, and insisted 
that the matter in dispute should be referred to 
** Toni ; ** Korner, meanwhile, standing by in proud 

• I do not know whether the emperor was ever induced to 
' i«ak this promise. It was afier his death that I saw the *' Maria 
B ;uart " performed at Vienna, wYiwre 'NUAsbOv^b ^jc\vts«ft«t ^vA 
M^dlle. Fonrnier appeared as <^u«eii E^»^)«^ %xA ^tt».TS ^N^»s\ 
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silencie ; lie had not yet- been introduced. When 
the affair was stated, and the opinions of the ma- 
jority vehemently pressed on her, she replied in 
her gentle manner, ♦* I do not pretend to judge 
about the injury done to the public, or the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of the matter ; it is a simple 
question between right and wrong — ^between truth 
and falsehood. . For myself, I can only say, that if 
I had made a promise to a person I loved, or to 
any one, I would keep it as long as I had life my- 
self, and the death of that person would render 
such a promise not less, but more binding, more 
sacred, if possible." 

This simple appeal to principle and truth silenced 
all. Korner said no more, but his attention was 
fixed, and from that moment, as he told her after- 
wards, he loved her ; his feelings were interested 
before he had even looked into her eyes ; and it is 
no wonder that those eyes, when revealed, com- 
pleted her conquest 

Within a few weeks they were betrothed lovers, 
and within a few months afterwards the patriotic 
war (die Freiheits-Kriege) broke out, and Komer 
joined Lutzow's volunteers. His fate is well 
known. Young and handsome, a poet and a here, 
loving, and in the ftill assurance of being loved, 
with all life's fairest visions and purest affections 
fresh about his head and heart, he perished^the 
miniature of ** Toni " being found within his bosom 
next to the little pocketbook in which he had writ- 
^a tbo Song of the Sword — the Erst &\ia^^x^^ "Vsij 
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^e bullet which had found his heart, the latter 
stained witE his blood ; I have seen it, — held it in 
my hand! Now, will vou believe, that within 
three or four months afterwards, when Antoinette 
was under the obligation to resume her professional 
duties, the first character she was ordered to play 
was that of Tbekla ? In vaun she entreated to be 
spared this outrage to every feeling of a heart yet 
bleeding from her loss ; the greater her reluctance, 
the greater the effect which would be produced on 
the curiosity and sympathy of the public ; — this, I 
suppose, was the cold calculation of the directory I 
She was not excused ; and after going through the 
scene in which the Swedish captain relates to 
Thekla the death of her lover,* the poor Antoi- 
nette was carried from the stage by her aunt 
almost lifeless, and revived only to give way to 
such agonies of grief and indignation as threat- 
ened her reason. 

Madame Ameth is remarkably calm and simple 
in her manner, and more than twenty years had 
elapsed since she had been thus insulted and tor- 
tured ; but when she alluded to this part of her 
history, she became gradually convulsed with emo- 
tion, trembled in every limb, and pressed her 
hands upon her eyes, from which the tears would 
gush in spite of an effort to restrain them. And 
to this, you will say, an actress could be exposed V 
Yea; and I remember another instance, when 

• It will be remembeTOd that thft 4«a\3^ ^ T&HcA»n^E2tTt«A 
cfaniJar to that of Blax PkooOyon^i^ 
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under circnmstances as cruel and as revolting, a 
^oung and admired actress was Imrried before the 
public in an agony of reluctance ; but still I do 
say, that such exhibitions are not necessarily or 
solely confined to the profession of the stage ; wo« 
man, as a legal property, is subjected to them in 
her conventional position ; a woman may be 
brought into a church against her will, libelled 
and pilloried in an audacious newspaper; an Eng- 
lish matron may be dragged from private life into 
a court of justice, exposed, guiltless, and helpless, 
to the public obloquy or the public sympathy, in 
shame and in despair. If such a scene can by pos- 
sibility take place, one stage is not worse than 
another. 

Antoinette had suffered what a woman of a quiet 
but proud temper never forgets or forgives. She 
had made up her mind to quit the stage, and there 
was only one way of doing so with honor. Four 
years after the death of Kdmer she married Mr. 
Ameth, one of the directors of the Imperial Mu- 
' seum, a learned and amiable man, considerably 
older than herself,* and with whom she has lived 

* Bfadame Ameth is now YoHeserin (Reader) to the Empresa 
Dowager, and intrusted with the ffireetion of a school, founded 
by the Empress for the children of soldiers. In Austria only 
two soldiers in each company are allowed to marry, and the 
female children of such marriages are, in a manner, predestined 
lo want and inlkmy. In the school under Madame Ameth's 
direction, I found (in 1886) forty-five children, well managed and 
healthy. The benevolence which suggested such an institution 
j^ wftboat d&vibt^ jmiiseworthy ; but what shall we say of tLi 
^stem which makes anch an institu'ioii noceBaac;^ ^ 
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happily. Before I left Vienna she presented me 
with a book which Komer had given her, contain- 
ing his autograph and the dramas he had written 
for her — " Die Toni," " der Griine Domino,** and 
others. I exclaimed thoughtlessly, " O how can 
you part with it ? *' and she replied, with a sweet 
seriousness, " When I married a worthy man who 
loved me and trusted me, I thought there should 
be no wavering of the heart between past recollec- 
tions and present duties ; I put this and all other 
objects connected with that first period of my life 
entirely away, and I have never looked at it since. 
Take it I and believe me, even now, it is better in 
four hands than in mine.** And mine it shall never 
'eave. 

Madame Ameth once described to me the admi- 
/'dble acting of Schroeder in Medea, when playing 
^th her own children ; she treated them, however, 
"inth savage roughness, and when remonstrated 
"with, she replied, "the children were her own, 
and she had a right to do what she liked with 
ttem." " That was certainly her affair,** added 
Madame Ameth, " but I would not for the whole 
world have exhibited myself before my own chil- 
dien in such a character." 

Is not this a woman worthy of all love, all re' 
spect, all reverence ? and is not this the sentiment 
of duty which is, or should be, " the stai to every 
wandering bark ? ** 
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GOETHE'S TASSO, IPHIGENIA, AND 

CLAVIGO. 

Febraaiy 24. 

** Ce qui est moins que mol, m'eteint et in'as- 
somme : ce qui est a cote de moi m'ennuie et me 
fatigue : il n*y a que ce qui est au-dessus de moi 
' qui me soutienne et m'arrache k moimdme/' * This 
b true — how true, I /eel, and far more prettily said 
than I could say it ; and thus it is that during these 
last few days of illness and solitary confinement, I 
took refuge in another and a higher world, and 
bring you my ideas thereupon. 

I have been reading over again the " Iphigenia," 
the " Tasso," and the " Egmont " of Goethe. 

" Iphigenia ** is all repose ; " Tasso " all emotion ; 
•* Egmont *' all action and passion. " Iphigenia " rests 
upon the grace and grandeur of form — it is stat' 
uesque throughout. *' Tasso " is the strife between 
the poetic and prosaic nature. " Egmont " is the 
working of the real ; all here is palpable, practical 
—even love itself. 

I laid down the "Tasso** with a depth of emotion 
which I have never felt but after reading " Ham« 
let,** to which alone I could compare it \ but this 
is a tragedy profound and complete in effect, with- 
out the intervention of any evil principle, without 
a dagger, without a death, without a tyrant, without 
1 traitor 1 The truth of Leonora d*Este's char.icter 
• MademoiaeUe de rSftpVoMM. 
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struck me forcibly ; it is true to itself, as a charac- 
ter, — true to all we know of her history. The 
shadow which a hidden love has thrown over the 
otherwise transparent and crystalline simplicity of 
her mind is very charming — more charming from 
the contrast with her friend Leonora Sanvitale, 
who reconciles herself to the project of removing 
Tasso with exquisite feminine subtlety and sen- 
timental cunning. 

Why do you not finish your translation of tho 
** Egmont ? ** who will ever do it as you can t 
What deep wisdom, what knowledge of human 
nature in every scene I And what can be finer 
than the two female portraits — the imperial, impe- 
rious Margaret of Austria, and the plebeian girl, 
Clarchen ? The character of Cliirchen grows upon 
me as I study it. Is she not really a Flemish Ju- 
liet, in her fond impatience, her wilfulness, and the 
energy of resolve arising out of the strength of 
passion ? And her tenderness for her poor dis- 
carded lover, Brackenberg, whom she cannot love 
and cannot hate, is all so.womanly natural ! 

"Iphigenia** is an heroic tragedy — ^** Tasso,'* a 
poetical tragedy — " Egmont," an Historical tragedy. 
** Clavigo " is what the Germans call a biirgerliche, 
or domestic tragedy (tragddie bourgeoise). I did 
not read this play as I read the " Tasso," borne 
aloft into the ideal, floating on the wings of enthu- 
^asm between the earth and star%\ b\sl V\^<^'^ 
Jowa with a terrible and prolLouxxOi palu— ^«a»^^^^^ 
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for it was worse and deeper tlian mere eniotioa 
Yet it is difficult to speak of *' Clavigo " as a work 
of art The matter-of-fact simplicity of the plot, 
the every-day nature of the characters, the prosaic 
sentiments, the deep homely pathos of the situa^ 
tions, are almost too real, — they are hn)ught homo 
to our own bosoms, our own experience,— they are 
just what, in feeling most, we can least dare to ex- 
press. The scene between Carlos and Clavigo, in 
which Carlos dissuades his friend from marrying 
the woman to whom he was engaged, is absolutel} 
wonderful. If Clavigo yielded to any mere persuar 
eion or commonplace arguments, he would be a de& 
picable wretch, — we should feel no interest about 
him, and it would also belie the intellect with which 
he is endowed. It is to theit intellect Carlos addressef 
himself. His arguments, under one point of view 
— that of common sense — are unanswerable. Hii 
reasoning, springing from conviction, is reason itself. 
What can be more practically wise than his calcu- 
lations — ^more undeniably true than his assertions ? 
His rhetoric, dictated as it is by real friendship, and 
full of fire and animation, is even more overwhelm- 
ing from its sincerity than its eloquence ; and hia 
sarcastic observations on poor Marie Beaumarchaia. 
on her want of personal attractions, her ill health, 
her foreign manners; on the effect she will produce 
on society as his wife, and the clog she must prove 
to his freedom and ambitious career, are all so well 
aimed, so well meant, so well founded, that far from 
bating Carlos and despising Clavigo, 'wq «s^ VEai> 
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pressed with a terror, a sympathy, a sort of feaiful 
fascination. Every one who reads this play must 
acknowledge, and with an inward shuddering, that 
It is possible he might have yielded to this conven- 
tional common sense, this worldly logic, even for 
ivant of arguments to disprove it. The only things 
left out in the admirable reasonings and calcula- 
tions of Carlos are nature and conscience, to which, 
in their combination, the world have agi-eed to give 
the name of Romance. But never yet were the 
feelings and instincts of our nature violated with 
impunity ; never yet was the voice of conscience 
silenced without retribution. In the tragedy, the 
catastrophe is inunediate and terrible ; in real life 
it might come in some other shape, or it might come 
later, but it would come— of that there is no doubt. 



February 25. 

The accusation which has been frequently made 
against Goethe, that notwithstanding his passionate 
admiration for women, he has throughout his worka 
wilfully and systematically depreciated womanhood| 
is not just, in my opinion. No doubt he is not so 
universal as Shakspeare, nor so ideal as Schiller ; 
but though he might have taken a more elevated 
and a more enlarged view of the sex, his portraits 
of individual women are true as truth itself. Ilia 
idea of women generally was like that entertained 
by Ijord Byron, rather oriental and suUanUL ; V^^^ 
is a JittJo of the bashaw ]^eY&u^v^j\\, *•'' V\vjM>\vv!kx 
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said a friend of mine who knew him intimately, 
" bad no notion of heroic women," (Heldenfrauen ;) 
** in poetry, he thought them unnatural, in history, 
false. For such delineations as Schiller's *'Joan 
of Arc," and StaufTacher's wife (in AVilhelm Tell) 
he had neither faith nor sympathy." 

His only heroic and ideal creation is the " Iphige- 
nia," and she is as perfect and as pure as a piece of 
Greek sculpture. I think it a proof that if he did 
not understand or like the active heroism of Ama- 
zonian ladies, he had a very sublime idea of the 
passive heroism of female nature. Tlie basis of 
the character is trvili. The drama is the very tri- 
umph of unsullied, unflinching truth. It has been 
said, that Goethe intended this character as a por- 
trait of the Grand Duchess Louise, of Weimar. 
Tlie intention of the poet remains doubtful ; but it 
should seem that from the fii*3t moment the resem- 
blance was generally admitted ; and what a glori- 
ous compliment to the Duchess was this acknowl- 
edgment! It was through this true-hearted n ess, 
this immutable integrity in word and deed, and 
through no shining qualities of mind or blandish- 
ments of manner, that she prevailed over the angry 
passions, and commanded the respect of Napoleon, 
a man who openly contemned women, but whose 
instructions to his ambassadors and ministers al- 
ways ended with " Soignez les femmes," a comment 
of deep import on om* false position and fearful 
power. 
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March 1. 

In the difierent branches of art, each artist 
tiiinks his own the highest, and is filled with the 
idea of all its value and all its capabilities which he 
understands best, and has most largely studied and 
developed. " But,*^ says Dr. Chalmers, " we must 
take the testimony of each man to the worth of 
that which he does know, and reject the testimony 
of each to the comparative worthlessness of that 
'\Vhich he does not know." 

For it is not, generally speaking, that he over- 
rates his own particular walk of art from over en- 
thusiasm, (no art, when considered separately, as a 
means of human delight and improvement, can be 
oveiTated,) but such a one-sided artist underrates 
from ignorance the walks of others which diverge 
from his own. 

Of all artists, musicians are most exclusive in 
devotion to their own art, and in the want of s^Tn- 
pathy, if not absolute contempt, for other arts. A 
painter has more sympathies with a musician, than 
a musician with a pjunter. Vernet used to bring 
his easel into Pergolesi*s room to paint beside his 
harpsichord, and used to say that he owed some of 
his finest skies to the inspired harmonies of hia 
friend. Pergolesi never felt, perhaps, any harmo* 
Dies but those of his own de\\c\o\xs ?cc\« 
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" Aspasia, he who loves not music is a beast of 
one species, and he who overloves it is a beast 
of another, whose brain is smaller than a nightin- 
gale's, and his heart than that of a lizard!" 1 
refer you for the rest to a striking passage in Laii- 
dor's "Pericles and Aspasia," containing a moii 
severe philippic, not only against the professor i, 
but the profession^ of music, and which concludes 
very aptly, " Panenus said this : let us never b<>- 
lieve a word of it ! " It is too true that some en- 
Calient musicians have been ignorant, and sensual, 
and dissipated, but there are sufficient exceptioni 
to the sweeping censure of Panenus to show thai 
*' imprudence, intemperance, and gluttony," do not 
always, or necessarily, " open their channels into 
the sacred stream of music." Musicians are not 
selfish, careless, sensual, ignorant, because they are 
musicians, but because, from a defective education, 
they are nothing else. The German musicians are 
generally more moral and more intellectual men 
than English or Italian musicians, and hence their 
music has taken a higher fHght, is more intellectuAl 
than the music of other countries. Music as an art 
has not degraded them, but they have elevated 
music. 

It is impeaching the goodness of the beneficent 
Creator to deem that moral evil (ian be inseparably 
connected with any of the fine arts — least of ah 
with music — the soul of the physical, as love is oi 
the moral, universe. 

The most accomplished and intellectual musiciat 
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I ever met with is Felix Mendelssohn. I do nol 
recollect if it were himself or some one else who 
told me of a letter which Carl von Weber had ad« 
dressed to him, warning him that he never could 
attain the highest honors in his profession without 
cultivating the virtues and the decencies of life. 
*^A great artist," sidd Weber, ^ ought to be a good 
man." 

While I am " i' the vein," I must give you a few 
more musical reminiscences before my fingers are 
quite frozen. 

I had once some conversation with Tbalberg and 
Felix Mendelssohn, on the unmeaning names which 
musicians often give to their works, as Concerto in 
F, Concerto in B b, First Symphony, Second Sym- 
phony, &c. Mendelssohn said, that though in al- 
most every case the composer might have a leading 
^ea, it would be often difficult, or even impossibiet 
\o give any title sufficiently comprehensive to oon- 
vey the same idea or feeling to the mind of the 
hearer. . 

But mu^c, except to' musicians, can only give 
>deas, or rather raise images, by association ; it can 
|;ive the pleasure which the just accordance of mu« 
■leal sounds must give to sensitive ears, but the 
associated ideas or images, if any, must be quite 
accidental Haydn, we are told, when he sat down 
to compose, used first to invent a story in his own 
fiincy — a regular succession of imaginary incidents 
and feelings — to which he framed or suited the 
•nocessive movements (modvi) oi \n& ^sii^cjesiXfK 

S 
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Would it not have been an advantage if Haydn 
could Kive given to his composition such a tid^ as 
would have pitched the imagination of the Ibtener 
at once upon the same key? Mendelssohn himself 
has done this in the pieces which he has entitled 
•* Overture to Melusina," " Overture to the Ile- 
brides," ".Meeres Stille und GlucUiche Fahrt,'* 
** The Brook," and others, — which is better surely 
than Sonata No. 1, Sonata No. 2. Take the Me- 
lusina, for example ; is there not in the sentiment 
of the music, all the sentiment of the beautiful old 
fairy tale? — first, in the flowing, intermingling 
barmony, we have the sofl elemental delicacy of 
tiie water nymph ; then, the gushing of fountains, 
the undulating waves ; then the martial prowess of 
the knightly lover, and the splendor jof chivalry 
prevailing over the softer and more ethereal na- 
ture; and then, at last, the dissolution of the 
cbarm ; the ebbing, fainting, and failing away into 
silence of the beautiful water spirit. You will say 
it might answer just as well for Ondine; but this 
signifies little, provided we have our fancy pitched 
to certain poetical associations preexisting in the 
composer's mind. Thus, not only poems, but pic- 
tures and statues, might be set to music. I sug- 
gested to Thalberg as a subject the Aurora or 
Guida It should begin with a slow, subdued, and 
solemn movement, to express the slumbrous sofl« 
ness of that dewy hour which precedes the coming 
of the day, and which in the picture broods over 
ihe distant 7an(tscape, still wrapt in daxkwess and 
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sleep ; then the stealing upwards of the gradual 
dawn ; the brightening, the quickening of all life ; 
the awakening of the birds, the burst of the sun- 
light, the rushing of the steeds of Hyperion through 
the sk3r, the aerial dance of the Hours, and the 
whole concluding with a magnificent choral song 
of triumph and rejoicing sent up from universal 
nature. 

And then in the same spirit — no, in his own 
grander spirit — ^I would have Mendelssohn im- 
provise the Laocoon. There would be the pomp 
and procession of the sacrifice on the sea-shore ; 
the flo^ng in of the waves; the two serpents 
which come glicfing on their foamy crests, wreath* 
ing, ai^d rearing, and undulating ; the horror, the 
lamentation, the clash of confusion, the death strug* 
gle, and, after a deep pause, the wail of lamenta- 
tion, the fbnereal march ; — ^the whole cloang with 
a hymn to Apolld. Can yon not just imagine such 
k j^ece of music, and composed by Mendelsohn ? 
and can you not fancy the possibility of setting to 
music, in the same manner, Raffaelle's Cupid and 
Fsyche, or his Galatea, or the group oiihe Niobe? 
Kiobe would be a magnificent stibjeot either far • 
eoBoerto, or fi)r a kind of mythological oratoria 
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ON THE FEMALE CHARACTEB. 

March 2. 

Turning over Boswell to-day, I came upon Hhth 
passage : Johnson says, " I do not commend a soci- 
ety where there is an agreement that what would 
not otherwise be fair shall be fair ; but I maintain 
that an individual of any society who practises 
what is allowed, is not dishonest" 

What say you to this reasoning of our great 
moralist ? does it not reduce the whole moral law 
to something merely conventional ? 

In another place, Dr. Johnson asks, "Wha* 
proportion does climate bear to the complex sys- 
tem of human life ? " I shiver while I answer, ** A 
good deal, my dear Doctor, to some individuals, 
and yet more to whole races of men." 

He says afterwards, "I deal more in notioru 
than in facts." And so do I, it seems. 

He talks of '* men being held down in conversa* 
tion by the presence of tvomen ** — held up rather, 
where moral feeling is concerned; and if held 
down where intellect and social interests are con* 
cemed, then so much the worse for such a state of 
society. 

Johnson knew absolutely nothing about women ; 
witness that one assertion, among others more in- 
sulting, that it is matter of indifference to a woman 
whether her husband be faithful or not He says^ 
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m another place, " If we men require more pe^ /fee- 
tion from women than from ourselves, it is dving 
them honor." 

Indeed! If, in exacting from us more perfeo- 
iion, you do not allow us the higher and nobler 
nature, you do us not honor, but gross injustice; 
and if you do allow us the higher nature, and yet 
regard us as subject and inferior, then the injustice 
is the greater. There, Doctor, is a dilemma for 
you. 

Of all our modem authors, Coleridge best under- 
stood the essential nature of women, and has said 
the truest and most beautiful things of our sex 
generally ; and of all our modem authors, Hazlitt 
was most remarkable for his utter ignorance of 
women, generally and individually. 

Charles Lamb, of all the men I ever talked to, 
bad the most kindly, the most compassionate, the 
most reverential feelings towards woman; but he 
did not, like Coleridge, set forth these feelings 
with elaborate eloquence — ^they came gushing out 
of his heart and stammering from his tongue^ 
clothed sometimes in the quaintest disguise of iron* 
ical abuse, and sometimes in words which made the 
tears spring to one's eyes. He seemed to under^ 
stand us not as a poet, nor yet as a man of the 
world ; but by the unerring instinct of the most 
k>ving and benevolent of hearts. 

When Coleridge said antithetically, '* that it was 
die beauty of a woman's cbaractAT \o\» ^«c^R:«5t* 
/efls^"* J suppose it is as if \« \»i9l wSA^ "^^ x^ ^»^ 
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beauty of the diamond to be colorless ; ** for he in* 
stances Ophelia and Desdemona ; and though they 
kre colorless in their pure, transparent simplicity, 
they are as far as possible from characterless, for in 
the very quality of being colorless consists the 
character. 

Speaking of Coleridge reminds me that it was 
from Ludwig Heck I first learned the death of this 
wonderful man ; and as I, too, had ** sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel and heard his words," the news struck 
me with a solemn sorrow. I remember that Heck, 
in announcing the death of Coleridge, said, in his 
impressive manner, **A great spirit has passed 
firom the world, and the world knew him not." 



March 6. 
As light was the eldcst-bom principle of the 
universe, so love was the eldest-bom passion of 
humanity, though people quote Milton to prove 
that vanity was so— in our own sex at least ; and 
many are the witty sayings on this favorite text ; 
but they are wrong, and their text misinterpreted. 
Eve, when she looked in passionate delight on her 
own lovely face reflected in the stream, knew not 
it was her own, and had nothing else to love ; the 
moment she found an Adam on whom to lavish the 
awakened sympathies, she turned from the shadow 
to the reality, even though " less winning soft, lesf 
amiably fair ; " she did not sit upon the bank, and 
pine to death for ber own fsdr face, 
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• ^ Like that too beauteous boj 
That lost himseif by lovmg of himself; '* 

—while the voice of love wooed her in vain. Yaii* 
ity in this instance was but the shadow of love. 

But, O me I how many women since the day^ of 
Echo and Narcissus, have pined themselves into 
air for the love of men who were in love only with 
themselves I 



Where the vivacity of the intellect and the 
■trength of the passions, exceed the development 
of the moral faculties, the character is likely to be 
imbittered or corrupted by extremes, either of 
adversity or prosperity. This is especially the case 
with women ; but as far as my own observation and 
experience go, I should say that many more women 
iiave their heads turned by prosperity than their 
hearts spoiled by adversity ; and, in general, the 
£smale character rises with the pressure of ill for- 
tune. Sir ^ames Mackintosh says somewhere, 
*^ That almost every woman is either formed in the 
school, or tried by the test of adversity; it may be 
more necessary to the greatness ( f the female char- 
acter than that of men.** 

And why so ? — I understand the first part of this 
fentence, but not the last Why should the test of 
adversity be more necessary to the greatness of the 
female character than that of men ? The perpet- 
ual, and painful, and struggling coUisioa of ma.VL 
with man forms and tries Yum'^^ viotnasi \a&'^^^3^ 
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compulsoiy colli^on with woman ; our equals aiw 
our most severe schoolmasters, and the tyranny of 
circumstances supplies this want to women. 



GOETHE AND EKERMANN. 

March 10. 

I brought from Weimar Dr. Ekermann's bo(^* 
which, as yet, I have only glanced over in parts; 
by this time it must be well known all over the 
world of literature. When I left Weimar, it was 
not yet published. There my attention was strongly 
directed to this book, not so much by the interest 
as by the kind of interest it had excited around me. 
I remember one of Goethe's grandsons turning 
over the leaves as it lay on my table, and ex* 
clainung with animation — "Es ist der Grosspapa 
selbst 1 da lebt er I — da spricht er 1 " (It is grand- 
papa himself I — ^here he lives — ^he speaks 1 ") 

Another, habitually intimate with the domestic 
life of Goethe, said, with emotion — *^Es ist das 
buch von liebe und wahrheit" (It is the book of 
love and truth.) 

*^ Whatever may be in that book," said a deal 
friend of mine, when she placed it in my hands, 

• Aaqn^iobe mit Ooethe. (Contenatloiis with QoeUw.) 
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* I would pledge myself beforehand for its tratlk 
JThe mind of Ekennann, at once unsullied and 
mruffled by all contact with the world, is so con- 
stituted, that he could not perceive or speak other 
lihaxi the truth, any more than a perfectly clear and 
SL^ooth mirror could reflect a false or *a distorted 
inage." 

Now all this was delightful ! The sort of praise 
^ne does not often hear either of a book or a writer 
•>«and so, to read I do most seriously incline. 

I read the preface to-day, and part of the Intro- 
lection. 

In the preface, Ekermann says, very beautifully, 

* When I think of the fulness, the richness of those 
lommunications which for nine years formed my 
rhief happiness, and now perceive how little of all 
I have been able to preserve in writing ; I feel like 
t child, who seeks to catch in his open hands the 
flenteous showers of spring, and finds that the 
frreatest part has escaped through hb fingers." 

A little farther on he says — ^^ I am far from be- 
lieving that I have here unveiled the whole inward 
lieing of Goethe, (der ganze innere Goethe.) One 
nay liken this most wonderful spirit to a many-sided 
diamond, which in every direction reflected a differ- 
ent hue ; and as, in his intercourse with different 
persons in different positions, he would himself 
tppear different — I can only say modestly — " This 
m MY Goethe ! ** 

This may be said with tmtSi q£ e^^rj ^Smkc^rXrsr^ 
/^ewed throogh the mind o£ MiO^«t\cS. vi«n 
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portrait of the same iudividaal painted by a differ- 
ent artist 

And not only where we have to deal with marked 
and distinguished characters, but in the common in* 
tercourse of life, we should do well to take this dis^ 
tinction into account; and, on this principle, 1 
would never judge a character by hearsay, nop 
venture fui'thcr, even in my own judgment, than to 
admit that such a person I like, and such another I 
do not like. In the last case the fault, the deficien- 
cy, the cause, whatever it may be, is as probably on 
my side as on theirs ; and though this may sound 
offensive and arbitrary, it is more just than saying 
such a one is worthless or disagreeable ; for the 
first I can never know, and as for the latter, the 
most disagreeable people I ever met with had those 
who loved them, and thought them, no doubt with 
reason, very agreeable. 

Of a very great, and at the same time complex 
mind, we should be careful not to trust entirely to 
any one portrait, even though from the life, and of 
undoubted truth. Johnson, as he appears in "Bos- 
well," is, I think, the only perfectly individualized 
portrait I remember ; and hence the various and 
often inconsistent effect it produces. One moment 
he is an object of awe, the next of ridicule ; we 
love, we venerate him on this page — on the next we 
despise, we abhor him. Here he gives out oracles 
*and lessons of wi.odom surpassing those of the sages 
of old ; and there we see him grunting over his 
&vonte dish, and ^Urundling^ t!h^ meaX ^q\«\i\s^ 
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throat, like a Hottentot But, in the end, siu^h ii 
the influence of truth, when we can have the whole 
of it, that we dismiss Johnson like a friend to whose 
disagreeable habits and peculiarities we had become 
accusUnned, while his sterling virtues had won our 
respect and confidence. If I had seen Johnson 
once, I should probably have no impression but that 
made on my imagination by his fame and his aus- 
tere wisdom, and should remain awe-struck ; at the 
second interview I might have disliked him. But 
Boswell has given me' a friend, and I love the old 
fellow, though I cannot love his ball-dog manners, 
and worse than buU-dog prejudices. 

Were it possible to have of Goethe as universal, 
many-sided, and faithful a picture, it would be 
something transcendent in interest ; but I do not 
think he had a Boswell near him, nor any one, I 
imagine, who would be inclined to buy immortality 
at the same price with that worthy ;•— at least £ker- 
mann does not seem such a man.* 

* A Imdf » near and dear relation of Gopthe, who had lived 
Ibr very many yean in the doeeet communion with liim, wai 
pressed by ai^piments and splendid oflfers of emoinment to givt 
to the world the domestic life of the poet, or at least contribute 
•ome notes with regard to his private conrersationB and ojrfniona. 
She revised at once and decidedly. " I had," said she, ^ several 
nasons for this. In the first place, I have not a good memory, 
and I hare a very lively imagination; I could not always trust 
myself. What I should say would be something Tery near the 
troth, and very like the truth, but would it be the truth f How 
•onid [ send into the world a book, of the exact truth of whieh I 
aould not In my own conscience, and to my own conviAti<vci^^ 
•Mured ? A wecood reason was, that Qoet.\i« ^Ml w^ ^^ i«yQcu«\ 
/ rould not do him any justke hft naa uiiiAAft Xo ^\iNwvKiM-t^ 
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The account of Aimself in the introduction is the 
most charming little bit of autobiography I have 
ever met ynih ; it is written to account for his first 
introduclion to, and subsequent intercourse with, 
Goethe, and is only too short The perfect sim- 
plicity and modesty, yet good taste and even ele- 
gance of this little history, are quite captivating. 
The struggles of a poor German scholar, the secret 
aspirations, the feelings, the sorrows, the toils, the 
hardships, of a refined and gentle spirit, striving 
with obscurity and vulgar cares and poverty, are 
all briefly but graphically touched, — a sketch only, 
yet full of life and truth. Ekermann, it seems, 
was the son of a poor cottager and peddler, residing, 
when not engaged in his ambulatory traffic, in a 
little village near Hamburg. Though steeped in 
poverty, they seem to have been above actual want, 
and not unhappy. For the first fourteen years of 
his life Ekermann was employed in taking care of 
their only cow, the chief support of the family ; 
gathering wood for firing in the winter; and in 
smnmer occasionally assisting his father in carrying 
the package of small wares ynth which he travelled 
through the neighboring villages. ** All this time,** 
says Ekermann, **I was so far from being tor- 

teUIng the world what he would have done, what he eotUd hare 
dene, or what he had intended to do, if time had been giren. 
He Uyed long enough to aooomplish his own dune. He told the 
world all he ehnse the world to know; and if not, is it for me— 
fbr me /—to fill np the Tacancy, by telling what, perliapfl, be 
aewter mmnt to be told?— what I owed to his bovndkH love and 
MUfadmcer—iAai were too hondbW V^ 
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mented by any secret ambition for higher thing! 
or any intuitive longing after science or literature 
that I did not even know that they existed.** Ir 
this case, as in many others, accident, as we call it 
developed the latent faculties of a mind of no com 
mon order. A woodcut of a galloping horse — thi 
excise stamp, on a paper of tobacco which hii 
fatlier brought from Hamburg — first excited hit 
admiration, and then the wish to imitate what hf 
admired. He attempted to copy the horse with a 
pen and ink ; succeeded, much to his own delight 
and the wonder of his simple parents ; and then, 
by dint of copying some poor engravings, (lent to 
him by a potter in the neighborhood, who used 
them to ornament his ware,) he became a tolerable 
draughtsman ; he was then noticed and encouraged 
by a gentleman, who asked him if he should liki 
to become a painter. Now the only idea of 4 
painter which had ever occurred to his father an'l 
mother was that of a house-painter ; and as they 
had seen house-painters at Hamburg suspended on 
dangerous scaffolds, when decorating the exterior 
of the buildings there, his tender mother begged 
him not to think of a trade in which he ran the 
risk of breaking his neck ; and the offer was re- 
spectfully declined. 

In the family of the gentleman who noticed him, 
Ekermann picked up a little French, Latin, and 
music ; and now the thirst for information was awak« 
ened in his mind ; he studied with diligence, and^ 
as a clerk iu different ofiicea, Uiaaii\;akL^^ \^!kSffi«^ 
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till tbe breaking oot of the war of doliTerance ia 
1813. He then, like every man wbo coold cany a 
firelock, enrolled himself in the army, and made 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. The corps In 
which he served was marched into Flanders, and 
there for the first time he had the perception of 
what pictures are, of all that he had lost in refiis- 
ing to become a painter, and could have w^^t, ai 
he says, for very grief and self-reproach. He 
passed all his leisure in wandering through the 
churches, gazing on the works of the great Flem- 
ish masters. At once the resolution to become an 
artist took possession of his mind* When his rai- 
ment was disbanded, he set to work and placed 
himself under the tuition of Bamberg, in Hanover. 
There is something very touching in this part of 
his history ; he had himself nothing in the worid— - 
no means of subsistence ; but he had a friend in 
tolerable circumstances at Hanover ; he made his 
solitary way through the snow on foot to that city, 
and took up his residence with this friend of his 
youth, who shared with him his home and slender 
income. Anxious, however, not to be a burden 
longer than was absolutely necessary, he sought 
employment, worked so hard as to injure his 
health, and brought himself to the veige ci the 
grave, — in short, he was obliged to give np all 
hope of studying art as a profesnon, and he took 
to literature ; here he showed the same indefatag« 
able temper, and, conscious of his imperfect educa* 
iho, he put himself to school*, and, tltaX hfi fiu«>}it 



lie onabled to pay for instruction, procurcti the ilt- 
lulion of a clerk in a public odive. At ihe agr, <£ 
twenly-ux he became a scliolar in the eeeonil ctasi 
of the GymnaHum, among bojTj of fi>urieen and 
fifteen. Here, he tays, tlio most lulvanucd pupila 
in the Btliool, far from turning Mm iolo ridicule, 
tivaled him with eveiy mat'k of respect, and even 
iMiaied him in hia stuiliea; but between his civrk'a 
uiSce and his schooling there remained (o hint 
Karce ono moment either for food or exercise ; )io 
who was eager to perfect bimeetf in the classlra, 
remained ignorant of the great lawg by wbich be 
held hii existence; and we are not surpnsed to 
find that the renult of tlieso expessive efforts was 
broken health, a eonstitntion almost dBatroyed, and, 
ID fact, permanently injured. In the midst of ail 
this, Ekennann found time to fall deeply In love; 
and the wiah to obtain distinction and some settled 
means of subsistence assumed another, a more 
pleasing, and a more aniiioas form. But ill health 
and a, desultory education were against him. lie 
wrote a book of poems, whii^h waa published and 
met with some success ; Ihe profits enabled him to 
go to a unirersity, where tor some time ha teemK 
to have entertained the liope of procuriug an 
office, or a profeesorsbip, which should enable him 
to marry. Thua year after year passed. In the 
year 1832, he wrote his "lieitnige zur roesie," 
(poetical essays,) and sent the MSS., wiib a modest 
letter, to Goethe ; the result was, an invitation ta 
yfaiiiutr, where he finbUy loot u^ ^^'a tv«Ak»R»- 
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There wt»a f«f>oit in G^nnioiy that he had ofltonl 
her marrUige; ^is is not tnie; but it was ^at«d 
he might do so. He retamed from Msxi^ibsd 
changed in manner; he had lost that majestic 
calm, that cheerfnlness, which inspired such respect 
as well as affection in those around him ; and fat 
some weeks all were in anxiety for Uie event. 
But Goethe was a man of the W(H*ld, and a man oi 
strong sense ; he resolved to free himself Groek « 
thraldom of which he felt all the misery^ <md per^ 
ceived all the ridicule. He strolled manfuUf^ 
)&nd eonquered ; but after weeks of terrible suflfeN 
ing and a fit of illness, during whicli he was seized 
with a kind of lethargy, a suspension of all mem^ 
ory, perception, feeling, from which he was witk 
difficulty roused ; but he conquered ; and on his 
recovery betook himself to his usual remedy fiwr 
^in and grief— hard woi^. He found "a ^A& for 
the sei^ent," and was soon deep in his new theory 
of colors and his botanical researches. If there h% 
any one in the world ^ vulgar-minded and so 
heartless, as to find in this story of a great poet'A 
last love, a subject for cruel and coarse pleasantry^ 
I mufit say that I pity such a being. In the elegy 
aHuded to, we find no trace of the turbulence of 
youthful passion — no hopes, no wishes^ no fears, no 
desires, no reproaches, such as lovers are wont to 
sing or say. It is no flowery, perfumed wreath of 
flattery thrown at the feet of a mistress, but rather 
Ihe fbnereai incense of a solemn and fated sacri* 
A?0. It Ixrcathes the profoundee^ ^ilbi^ iftAdAs^ ^aa. 
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Ferness — m if iii loving he took lesve of hne^ 
There is nothing in these Jin as unbecoming to hii 
age, nor discreditable to her ; but all is grand, and 
beautiful, and decorous, and gra^^, in the feeling 
and expression. Sometimes, when I read it and 
think upon its truth, tears fill my eyes even to 
overflowing, and my very heart bows down in com- 
pissionate .reverence, as if I should behold a ma- 
jestic temple struck by the lightning of heaven, 
and trembfing through ils vhde massy structure. 
In other moments of calmer reflection, I have con* 
sidered the result with another kind of interest, 
•8 one lof the most estraordinajy poetical and 
pyschological phenomena in the history of humaa 
^nins. 

Hie first part of this poem is addressed to the 
ibade of Werther, aad eoniains ^me 4>f the moat 
powerful aad harmonious lines he ever vrote ; to 
the second part he has predGuEed, as a mottOi those 
beautifid fines in his own *^ Tasso **'-<*• 

Usd wenn der Mensch in seiner Qnal verstummt 
Gab mir eln Gott zu sagen was idi leide! 

Ekermanii says, that when Goethe laid before 
likn this singtdar poem, he found it distingui^Md 
ebove all ik^ rest of bis fBanoscripts, written vitih 
-peculiar eave in hn own neatest handwriting, on 
the best paper, and listened with a eilkea knot into 
« ved mefroeco corei^ This little piece of faneifol, 
feBtimental dandyism will bring to youx t«&<;jA»^ 
<MMi Afi aaeodote of BmiBaeaA \]oai!dkn^\o& to^^^^ 
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letters in the "Heloise** with ribbon cotdeur de 
rose, and using lapis-lazuli powder to dry the writ- 
ing. 



GOETHE'S TABLE-TALK. 

March 11. 

Went on with Ekermann's book, and found 
some interesting: thin<?s. 

Ekermann, after he had spent some weeks at 
Weimar, tells his friend that he was beginning to 
feel the favorable influence of a more social life^ 
and in some sort to emerge from the merely ideal 
and theoretical existence he had hitherto led, &c. 
Goethe encourages him, and says strikingly, " Hold 
fast to the present. Every position, (zustand,) 
every moment of life, is of unspeakable value as 
the representative of a whole eternity." 

The following passage is at once very touching 
and very characteristic. He seems to be a little 
melancholy, which was not often the case. ** When 
I look back," said Goethe, " on my early and mid- 
dle life, and now in my old age reflect how few of 
those remain who were young with me, life seems 
to me like a summer residence in a watering-place 
When we first anive, we form inavv^^v^ ^\>3^ 
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ihcM who have already spent some time there, and 
must be gone the next week. The loss is painful, 
but we connect ourselves with the second genera* 
tion of visitors, with whom we spend some time and 
become dearly intimate ; but these also depart, and 
we are left alone with a third set, who arrive just 
as we are preparing for our departure, in whom we 
feel little or no interest. 

** The world has alwajrg regarded me as a pecu- 
liar favorite of fortune, nor will I complain of my 
existence taken as a whole ; yet, in truth, it has 
been little else than weariness and labor ; and I 
may say that in my five-and-seventy years I have 
not enjoyed four weeks of peace and comfort — it 
was the eternal rolling of the stone. The claims 
npon my time and capabilities, from within and 
from without, were too many. My only happiness 
Uy in my poetic talents ; yet even in this how have 
[ been, through outward things, disturbed, limited, 
and hindered! Had I kept myself more apart 
firom public business, and could I have lived more 
in solitude, I had been happier as a man, and as a 
poet I had effected much more. Thus, after the 
]Miblication of iny * Gotz ' and my * Werther,' a 
certain sensible friend said to me in warning, 
< When a man has once done something to delight 
' he world, the world will thenceforward take care 
that he shall not do it a second time.' A wide- 
tpread name, a high position in society, are doubt- 
less good things, but, with all my reputatioii ^\s!\. 
my rank, I could not oflen do mote xlox X^XX^'c ^^oasik 



give way to tbe opinions of odien ; and tlus wom 
in truth but a sorrj' jest, if I bad not therewith m 
far the advantage, that I learned (erfiikhre) how 
others thought : aber sie nicht wie ich." 

How solemn sounds all this from the lips of a 
man, who in years, in fame, in wisdom, in proi^iezw 
ity, exceeded so far his fellow-men ! 

Pointing out to Ekermann some beautiful antiqM 
gems, and comparing them with the manner in which 
the same subjects and ideas had been treated bj 
modem artists, he makes the ofl-repeated observa- 
tion, how far in these later times we fall short of the 
classical models ; even with the highest feeling for 
the pure inimitable grace, the unaffected nature of 
these relics, even with a conception of how it was 
all produced, we cannot repeat the results we ad- 
mire. "Meyer,** he added, "used oflen to say, 
* If only it were not so difficult to think ; * but thd 
worst is, that all the thinking in the world will not 
help us to* think — ^we must go direct to nature, so 
that beautiful ideas shall present themselves b^ore 
us like God-sends, (fireye kinder Gottes,) and call 
out to us, ^Here toe are !"* 

Tiedge, in 1800, wrote a poem on the i n mior ta Kty 
of the soul, entided " Urania,** and Groethe alludes 
amufflngly to the sensation it produced for a time. 
The "Urania** lay on every table — ^** Urania" 
and inmiortality were the subject of every eonver- 

* He says ihe same thing otherwise, and better, in another 
place — *' Alles Oesehelte ist schon einmal gedacht worden| maa 
moMt nttr rMMUtbm es noch einnal la ^tomtaifci" 
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•atMm, and stupid, conceited women discnased 
nwuid their tes^tables the subiimest speculatioBS 
OB a fuUire Ufe ; all which seems to have excited 
his impatience and his derision. How truly he 
says somewhere, that the same things are constant- 
ly repeated ia the world; that there never was 
any thing, any iaet, that had only once existed! 
How well I recollect when the publieation of 
** Satan," and (he ^ Omnipresence of the Deity," 
and some other poems of the same stamp, were all 
the rage in England, and sent our evangelical 
ladies, some up into the clouds, within precincts 
where seraphs fear to tread, and some down— 
never mind where,— it was Tiedge'a " Urania" 
over again. Of course, I speak here only of the 
presumption and frivolity, amounting to profane^ 
Hess and audacity, or worse, which I have witnessed 
in some women whose heated imaginations outran 
their reason, as different from the staid, the sober 
humility of real piety, as the raving Pythoness of 
old was unlike the meek Mary, ^' who sat at Jesus^ 
feet and heard his words." 

Goethe says, in the same passage " that he would 
not himself give up for aught in the world the be-i 
lief in futurity ; and he thinks with Lorenzo de' 
Medici, that he who lives not in the hope of a fu« 
ture life may be counted as already dead ; but he 
exclaims against treating with vulgar and audacious 
familiarity the divine, the incor^prehensible truths, 
which prophets and apostles touched upon wltk 
»w9* aod I Uiiok inth biou 
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. Grocthe has (hcu f — I (hink of him as oeiiig now Py 
I should say, that out of a collection of more than: 
seventy portfolios of engravings and original draw- 
ings, it was his general custom to have one or two 
laid on the table afler dinner, and to turn them 
over in presence of his guests and the ladies of his 
family, discoursing most eloquently on the different 
subjects, or pleased to appeal to the natural sense 
and taste of those around him. It was a divine' 
lecture on art 

There are in one of these portfolios some most 
exquisite etchings and drawings by Roos, the fa-^^ 
mous animal painter, all representing sheep or 
goats in every possible attitude, wonderful for their 
truth. ** When I look at them," says Goethe, speak- 
ing in the fulness of his admiration, ** I feel a cer- 
tain strange uneasiness. The narrow, stupid, silly, 
dreamy, yawny nature of these creatures attracts 
me into a kind of beastly Sympathy with them;' 
I look at them till I am half afraid of becoming a 
sheep myself, and could almost fancy that the artist 
had been one; he had no vocation to paint the 
fiercer quadrupeds, he confined himself to the 
ruminating animals, and in that he did well ; hid 
sympathy with the nature of these creatures was 
bom with him — it was innate." 

What would Goethe have thought of some of 

Edwin Landseer's pictures — his wild deer — his 

dogs ! — ^the " Highland Nurse," for instance, where 

the colley is watching by the sleeping infant ? Did 

Boos, or SnyderSf or Rubens loxm&eAS, w«t ^^^ xA 
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the morale of animal life in the fine spirit of Edwin 

Landseer ? 

— • — 

After some other things^ Goethe goes on to say 
ILat he thinks a knowledge of the universe must be 
ir.nate with some poets. (It seems to have been so 
vith Shakspeare.) He says he wrote " Gbtz von 
Berlichingen " when he was a young inexperienced 
man of two-and-twenty. *'Ten years later," he 
adds, '* I stood astonished at the truth of my own 
delineation; I had never beheld or experienced 
Ihe like, therefore the knowledge of these multifa- 
rious aspects of human nature I must have pos- 
•essed through a kind of anticipation." 

Yes ; the " kind of anticipation," through which 
Joanna Baillie conceived and wrote her noble 
tragedies. Where did she, whose life has been 
pure and ^* retired as noontide dew," find the dark, 
stem, terrible elements, out of which she framed 
the delineations of character and passion in De 
Montfort, Ethwald, Basil, Constantine ? — ^where, but 
in her own prophetic heart and genius ? — in that 
intuitive, almost unconscious revelation of the uni- 
versal nature, which makes the poet, and not expe- 
rience or knowledge. Joanna Baillie, whose most 
tender and refined, and womanly and christian 
B]iirit never, I believe, admitted an ungentle 
thought of any living being, created De Montfort, 
aiid gave us the physiology of Hatred ; and might 
frell, like Goethe, stand astonished &! tS\<^ ^x^Q^^ t& 
^r onu delineation. 
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Fartlier on, GoeUte speaks of the perfbetkm 
with which some of the German women write theiv 
own language, so as to excel in this particular 
some of their best authors. The same holds good 
in France and England ; so that to understand tfao 
full force of Goethe's compliment to his country* 
women, one must recollect that it is no such easy 
matter to write a fine and clear Grermaa slyW 
where there are twenty dialects and a hundred 
different styles. Prince Mettemich once observed 
to me, *^ What I admire in your language is, that 
you hare one good sfyle in speaking and writing ; 
and all well-bred and well-educated persons in 
England speak and write neariy alike. Here, in 
Germany, we have as many different styles as in« 
dividual writers, and the difference is greater than 
a foreigner could easily imagine." 

Yet even this kind of individuality, in point of 
style, may pos^bly have a value and a charm, and 
this vrill be felt if ever the rules of a good style be 
80 fixed by criticism or fashion, that all Germany 
will write uniformly. 

What he says of himself and Tieck is very in* 
teresting ; he speaks of him vrith admiration and 
kind feeling, but adds, '* that when the Schlegels 
set up Tieck as a sort of literiary rival to himself^ 
they placed him in a false position. I may say 
this openly," adds this great man, with a dignified 
and frank simplicity. ^I did not make myself; 
and it were much the same thing as though I 
should even myae]£ with Shakspeaxe, who alio did 
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not mBkc bimset^a bent;; &r, far above me, to 
n-hom I look np with reverence and wonder." 

Driving home one day from Tiefurt, aa tbo car- 
riage turned, they faced the eiin just as he was 
niiking in the west. Goethe ccuited speaking, snd 
remained for a few moments aa if lost in thought 
Ihen rousing himself, ho repeated from some old 



" UntergsheDd sognr iat'a 



:r dieselbige Sonne." 



Be then continned, with a most cheerful and ant* 
mated expression — " When a man has lived seven- 
ty-five years, he must needs think sometimes upon 
death. Tlib tiioi^ht brings me perfect peace, for 
I have the fixed convicdon that the spirit is im- 
' iDorUd, and has a never-ceasing progresioa fnun 
eternity to eternity ; it ta like the sun, which only 
teemt to eet to our earthly ej-es, but which in reality 
never does set, aad never ceases to shine." 

Farther on, Ekermano expresses ills rt^ret tliat 
Goethe should have sacrificed so mncb time as di- 
rector of the theatre at Weimar, and considers that 
many works were thus last to the world. To which 
Goethe rcpliea — " Truly, it Is possible I might have 
written many good tbin^ during that lime ; yet, 
when I reflect, I feel no regret. All my produc- 
tions, at well as endeavors, 1 have been accustomed 
to r^ard aa merely symbolical, (that is, as I undeiv- 
stand it, leading la something beyond, and signifi- 
cant of Bouiething better^ than ihemaetves^'^ tuvd. v^ 
point o{ tact, it -wae «iib ma aa v^l^ «. y:^^ft:t1 ' 
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'vrbom it is quite indifierent "wbetlier lie makes . 
pitchers or whether he makes platters of his clay.*; 



GOETHE'S IDEAS ON THE POSITION 

OF WOMEN. 

March 18. 

Idle to-day, and although I read a good deal, 1 
translated very little, and noted less. 

Yet the following passage struck me. The con- 
versation turned on the German poetesses, and 
Rehbein, GoetBe's physician, insisted that the poet- 
ical talent in women was " ein Art von geistigem' 
Geschlechtstrieb." 

. "Hear him I" exclaimed Goethe; "hear the 
physician, with his * intellectual impulse of sex I'" 
- Rehbein explained himself, by observing " that 
the women who had distinguished themselves in 
literature, poetry especially, were almost univer- 
sally women who had been disappointed in their 
best affections, and sought in this direction of the 
intellect a sort of compensation. When women 
are married, and have children to take care of, 
they do not often think of writing poetry.** * 

This is not very politely or delicately expressed ; 

* This applies more to Germany than with ns, and eren np to 

the present time it has required a Tery powerful reaction of some 

kiad to drive • Qextauk woman into the pxi\>llo DAlttk <A\ft«i!itoQciftik 
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but we must not therefore shrink ftom it, for it in« 
volves some important considerations. It is most 
certain that among the women who have been dis- 
tinguished in literature, three fourths have been 
either by nature, or fate, or the law of society, 
placed in a painful or a false position; it is alsr 
most certain that in these days when society is be 
coming every day more artificial and more com 
plex, and marriage, as the gentlemen assure us^ 
more and more expensive, hazardous, and inexpe 
dient, women must find means to fill up the void 
of existence. Men, our natural protectors, our 
lawgivers, our masters, throw us upon our own re- 
fiources ; the qualities which they pretend to admire 
in us, — the overflowing, the clinging affections of a 
warm heart, — ^the household dewtion, — ^the submli- 
flive wish to please, that feels "every vanity in 
fondness lost,"— the tender shrinking sensitiveness 
which Adam thought so charming in his Eve,«^to 
cultivate these, to make them, by artificial means, 
the staple of the womanly character, is it not to 
cultivate a taste for sunshine and roses, in those we 
send to pass their lives in the arctic zone ? We 
have gone away from nature, and we must, — ^if we 
can, substitute another nature. Art, literature, 
and science, remain to us. Religion, which for- 
merly opened the doors of nunneries and convents 
to forlorn women, now mingling her beautiful and 
soothing influence with resources which tlie preju- 
di'^cs of the world have yet left open to ua^ tc^aVkSA 
as Aiiothar lesson, tbat onVy Va uNjSa.-^^ i»s^ ^^"'^ 
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left le US, only In die assidiioas «mp]oyineiit of j&ch 
faculties as we are permitted to exercise, can we 
£Bd Ileal tL and peace, and compensatbn lor the 
wasted or repressed impulses and energies mora 
proper to our sex — ^more natural — perhaps mora 
pleasing to God; but trusting in his mercy, and 
using the means he has given, we must do the best 
we <iau Sot ourselves and £)r our sisterhood. Tiis 
cruel prejudices which would have riiut us out 
from nobler consolation and occupations haTt 
ceased in great part, and will soon be i«mend>ered 
only as the rude, coarse barbanam of a bygone 
age. Let us then have no mfore caricatures of 
methodistical, eard-piaying, and acrimonious old 
muds. Let us hear no more of scandal, parrots, 
4cat8, and lapdogs — or worse! — these never-failing 
subjects of derision with the vulgar and the frivo 
lous, but the source of a thousand compassionate 
and melsmcholy feelings in t^ose who can reflect 1 
In the xuune of humanity and womanhood, let ui 
iiave no more of them ! Coleridge, who has said 
«nd written the most beautiful, the most tender, 
the most reverentiid things of w(nnen — who under* 
-ttands better than any mas, any poet, what I will 
call the sneftaphysics of love — ^Coleridge, as you 
will remember, has asserted that the perfection of a 
woman's character is to be characterless, ^* Every 
nan,*' said he, ** would like to have an Ophelia or 
a DeFdeiuona ibr his wife.* No doutit ; the senti- 
ment is truly a masculine one; and what was Uieir 
&te ? H^Lat i«x>uld now be ^ fate c£ eoyi^ >9sa^ 
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Hiting and confiding angels? Is this the age of 
Arcadia ? Do vo live amcmg Pixlailina and Sir 
Charles Grandisons, and ai'e our weakness and 
our innocence, and oar ignorance;, sarcgiiarda — or 
mares i* Do ve indeed Qnd our account in being 

" FiM by (laftet, nnd banutlAilly weak? " 
So, no ; women need in tbese timea character lie- 
yond every thing else ; the qualities whieh will 
enable tbem to endure and lo resist evil ; the self* 
governed, the cultivated, active mind, to protect 
■nd to maint^n ourseh^s. How many wretched 
woniea marry for *. maiatcuance 1 llow many 
wiWcbed woBico sell thbCDse^vea to ilisboDor for 
bread ! — aud there is small ditTerence, if any, In 
tbe infamy and tbe misery ] How many UBmamcd 
women livoiu heart-wearing dependence; — if poor, 
in BtJitary penury, loveless, joyless, unendesred; 
—4f rich, in aimless, pitiful triAingI How many, 
atntuge to say, marry for tbe iudepeodence ibey 
<l>re not otherwise clum I But the more pathi 
opened to us, the iess fear tbat we sboald go astray. 
Surely it is dangerous, it is wicked, in tiiese days, 
to follow the old saw, to bring up women to be 
•* bsppy wives and motiers ; " that is to say, to let 
sll her accomplishments, her senciments, her view* 
of life, take one direction, as if fur womi^o there 
-existed only one destiny — one boiio, one blessing, 
mie oi^ett, one pasinon In existence; some people 
B^ it ought to be so, but we know that it if lof so ; 
we know that bundrcik, OiaL \^uivisi.ti^ i£ "comi^ 
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are not happy wives and mothers — are neves 
either wives or mothers at all. The cultivation of 
the moral strength and the active energies of a 
woman's mind, together with the intellectual facul- 
ties and tastes, will not make a woman a less good^ 
less happy wife and mother, and will enable her 
to find content and independence when denied 
love and happiness. 



Manila. 

Goethe speaks with great admiration of the 
poems, original and translated, of Talvi, (Madem* 
oiselle Jacob, now Mrs. Eobinson, and settled, I 
believe, in America.) 

There is a great deal about Lord Byron in scat^ 
tered passages. Goethe seems to have understood 
him astonishingly well — I mean the man as well 
as the poet* At this time Lord Byron was turning 
all heads in Germany, and Goethe, who was flat- 
tered by the veneration and admiration of Byron, 
felt and acknowledged his genius. " He was," says 
JSkermann, ** quite inexhaustible when once he 
began to speak of Byron," and, as a poet himself, 
sympathized in the transcendent poetical powers 
he displayed ; but as a philosopher and sage, Goethe 
lamented the abuse, the misdirection of the talents 
he appreciated, lie reproaches him with the neg- 
ative, the gloomy tendency of his mind ; he con*- 

* Lord Byron ist nur gross wenn cr dtehtet, sobald er refleetlrl| 
Jrter^n kiud. 
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trasts it with the healthful cheerfulness of such a 
spirit as Shakspeare's. Speaking of his strange 
attempt to defend and revive the strict law of the 
drama with regard to the three unities, he says 
pointedly, "Had he but known as well how to 
restrain himself within the fixed moral limits ! ** 

In another place he speaks with contempt of the 
poets, imitators of Lord Byron, " who write as if 
they were all sick, and the whole bright world a 
lazar-house.*' He says, " It is a real misuse and 
abuse of poetry, which was given to us to console 
us in the struggle of life, and make man more con- 
tent with the world he lives in, not less." 

How entirely I sympathize with Goethe, when 
he breaks out in indignation against the negative 
and the satirical in poetry and art! He says, 
" When I have called the bad — bad, how much is 
gained by that ? The man who would work aright 
must not deal in censure, must not trouble himself 
about what is bad, but show and do what is good ; " 
End this is surely true. He says elsewhere, that 
when there was doubt and contradiction in his mind, 
he kept it within himself; he gave to the public 
only the assured result, (or what he considered 
such,) when he had arrived at it This firmness of 
tone, this lofty and cheerful view of the universe 
and humanity, strike us particularly in many of 
Goethe's works. He says himself, that the origin 
of most of his lyrics was truth ; some real incident, 
some recU sentiment ; and %qvda di \^ ^xa vsssi^ 
poems — for instance, those ^\>k;\i \i^ \^a& ^ti^ol^ta^ 

6 
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« Gi^inzen eler Mensefaheit " Mid ** Dj& <^UI(itlk^'' 
Vemiiid me of Wordswoith, in the pave bealtfaM 
feeling) bs weli as the feKcity and beaatj of the 
expression through which it has found a channel te 
oar hearts. 

He says of Winckebnann, with nntmndatable 
felicity, *^ Man lernt nichts wenn man iha lieset, 
aber man toird etwas." 

This next is amu^ng, and how frankly ttiagnafr- 
^ousl He says, ^* People talk of originality'^ 
yiAxat 4o ^ey mean ? As soon ad we ti^re bom, the 
frnti-oimding world begins to operate upon us, an4 
so on to the end. And, sS^t all, what c&n we 
truly call onr own, but energy, power, wiU$ Could 
I point out all that I myself owe to my great fore- 
l*annerB and contemporaries, tr«ly there would 
remain but little over ! " 

Goethe could afford to say this ! 

He speaks of Schiller so atiectionately, and with 
SQch a 6ne, just discrimination of ^his powers! 
"** All in Schiller was high and great — ^his deport- 
ment, his gait, the mould (jK bis limbs, his lea^ nM>- 
^cha, was 'dignified and grand — only his «yes were 
iOft.** And, «uMs Goethe, *^like his iorm was \m 
talent We lived together,** 5ie says, "in snch 
close, such daily intimacy, so in one 'another^ that 
of many thoughts which occur in the works of both, 
it would be a question whether -they originated 
Mrith the one ot* the other.** 

The two great men, thus bound ti^ther doting 
'UroB, 'weire, after tSo^leir's dosSA^ ^glbcQi4iL % 
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of lihralfldiip ; md stifl ihe pQ:4»aiiB ^ii» di£i 
ferent literary ^dioaB <dispfite where no dispatt 
eaght to eidat Coterk^ says t^at ^ Schilldr is a 
tiiousand times HKwe hearty than Goethe, and that 
Goethe does not, nor ever will, command die cooi- 
mon mind of the people as SchiUer does.** I be» 
liermB it to be true. The reason is, that Chiller hat 
witli him generally the women and the young men, 
i.-e. tiwse vimse opinioas and ifeeliagB are mo0t 
knrily, meet entiianastioaUy ei^tressed. Gioethe, 
Bi alluBioa te this, says playfcvfly, ^* Now ihave tii6 
pdbKe been -dispating for these twenty yea«B whick 
•f the two is 'greatest, Schiller or myself 1 Let 
them go and be tbankftd that have two «ttch f^^wa 
to dilute abewtr' 

He speaks of the new school of critical histori- 
ans, who have endeavored io prove tiiat all ancient 
history is fable. 

•«* Till now," he -says, •* the world has believed in 
the ketioism Of a Xmoreda, a Mottus Scsorola, and 
has -been warmed and Inspired by 1^ idea. Now 
comes some historical critic, and assures -us that 
these personages never had a real eocisteaee ; that 
it is all fiction and fable, invented by the grand 
ima<nnation of the old Romans. What have we to 
do with such pitiful trudi I If the Romans wore 
great enough to on^^rnt «uch thii^gs^ l€ft as at least 
be great enough to believe in them 1 " 

flere -I should *think he was apeaking more play« 
fully aikd ftelingly than «orioufly acnd critioally 
audi Js 4t Jiot ^shanmi^ 9 
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He goes on — ^** I used to be delighted witb a cci^ 
tain fact in the history of the thirteenth century 
where the Emperor Frederic 11. being engaged 
against the Pope, all the north of Germany lay 
open to invaders. The Asiatic hordes advanced 
even into Silesia, where the Duke of Leignitz de* 
feated them ; they turned back to Moravia, where 
the Count Sternberg beat them. These gallant 
warriors have hitherto lived in my imagination aa 
the saviours of the German nation. Now cornea 
your historical critic, and he tells me that these 
heroes sacrificed themselves very unnecessarily, for 
that the Turkish army would doubtless have retired 
of itself ^80 is a grand patriotic deed lessened and 
maligned, and one is put horribly out of humor.** 
It is plain that Goethe, like Johnson, did not like 
to have \i\s fagot disturbed. 

He adds, farther on, that in poetry this kind of 
skeptical criticism is not so mischievous. *^ Profes 
Bor Wolf has destroyed Homer, but he could df 
nothing to the pK)em itself, for the Iliad is endued 
with the miraculous property of the heroes in the 
Valhalla, who, though hewed to pieces in the mom- 
^°g ^gbt, always sit down to dinner with whold 
limbs." 

But there is no end to this — ^I must stop; yet 
this about Shakspeare is so beautiful I must have it 
down. 

"How inconceivably rich and great is Shak- 
speare I There is no motive ♦ in human existence 
^ The weanJng of the word motive^ In Q«nnMi edtkSKm. 
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wliich he has not represented and expressed, and 
with what ease and freedom I One cannot speak 
of Shakspeare, it is all insufficient I have in the 
Wilhelm Meister groped about him, but it is mere 
trifling ; he is no play-writer, he never thought of 
a stage, it was too narrow, too paltry a space for 
his mighty spirit ; yes, even the great visible uni- 
verse itself was for him in space too narrow I 

" Nay, he is too rich, too mighty. A productive 
poet should read but one piece of his in the year, 
or. he will wreck himself in the vain attempt to 
reach the unreachable. I did well," he adds, ** that 
in wi-iting my * GiJtz * and my * Egmont,' I shook 
him off my shoulders. How many excellent Ger- 
man poets have been destroyed through him and 
Calderon? for Shakspeare," he adds fancifully, 
** presents to us golden apples in cups of silver ; 
through the study of his works we get hold of the 
cops of silver, but alas, we put potatoes into them." 

I close my book, and so good-night 1 

Where is he now, he who disappeared ar.,1 could 
not be lost ? — sitting with his Shakspeare and his 
Schiller up there among the stars in collo(|uy sub- 
lime ? and Walter Scott standing by with love and 
thought upon his spacious brow — What a partie 
carree! 

diould perhftps be explained. It Is used to 8!^ify any cause out 
of which the action or consequence springs. They have the 
verb motUriren^ and they say of a dnuna, or any fiction, tha II 
{IswelloriUmottvift. 
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Murclilft. 

This last psngrapb, wliicl^ I wrote last ereningy 
ient me to lied with my head full of all manner of 
thoughts and memories and fancies; an<l not being 
in a studious mood this nuserably cold n^t, I 
draw mj writing-table close to the fire, and bestow 
all my tedionsness on yon, and if it were tme as 
much, and you were twice as far off, I woold b^ 
■tow it on you with all my heart — would yon not 
accept the bargain ? 

I hare been much busied to-day with domeslle 
matters, for we are preparing to change our resi* 
dence for a new house never yet inhabited, and 
now I am alone in my room. I feel tired, and 
have fallen into a very dismal and fantastic mood. 

Whence and what are we, " that things whose 
sense we see not, fray us with things that be not?" 
If I had the heart of that wondrous bird in the 
Persian tales, which being pressed upon a human 
heart, obliged that heart to utter truth throogh the 
lips, sleeping or waking, then I think I wontd in- 
quire how far in each bosom exists the belief in the 
supernatural ? In many minds which I know, and 
otherwise strong minds, it certainly exists a hidden 
source of torment ; in others, not stronger, it exists 
a source of absolute pleasure and excitement I 
have known people most wittily ridicule, or gravely 
disc3untenance, a belief in spectral appearances, 
and all the time I could see in their faces that once 
in their lives at least they had been fright.c.ned at 
ibeir own shadow. The conventioTi«\ qo7I9x^<^ 
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Qm^ fear af nkUeule^ even the self-respect wliich 
pieveikts iBtelUgeQt persons i^m reyealing t]be ex^ 
2iel tFuth of what p^isses through their oiim mind^ 
on this point, clepnves us ot* a means to traee to its, 
S(9iurces. and develop an interesting branch of Psy-t 
ecology. Setween vulgar credulity and exaggera? 
tion ea the ccne. Inand^ an4 the absolute skepticism 
a«d vMt^rialisin of some^ ^rouUI-be philosophers on 
the other, Ues a vast space of debatable ground, a 
sort af twilight Fe^n or limbo, through which I do 
not 9^ wy way distinctly. Qm. of the pipst gifted, 
und nccomplwhed, as well as most, rationiial and 
most pni^ical chagn^ters I eve?" met with, onee 
said to tm seHbusly, ^ I thank God I do nol beliey^ 
in the impossibility of any thing." 

Sow lar ar<^ our perceptional eonfin^ to ouf 
adtward sensea ? Cm any Qn.e tell ?— ^fhr th<^^ our 
perceptions s^ ikot wholly Confined to impressioiM 
taken in by the outward senses seems the only one^ 
thing proved; find are luch sensiUe impressioni 
the only real Qnes» ? When any one asks me gayly 
the so common and eommonplaee question— coin* 
mon even in these oiur rational times — ^Do yoa 
iSK>w really believe in ghosts ? '* I generally answer 
ftp gayly*—** I really don't know ! ** In the common* 
vulgar meaning of the words, I certainly do not ; 
but in the reality of many things termed ima^nary 
I f^rtainly da 

White I was. utaying a^ W^nnar, in G{0ethe'« 
honse, a very pretty little »oir4e was arranged for 
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Uiat evening ; and seated round a table we becaine 
extremely talkative and confidential, and at last 
we took to relating ghost stories. It should seeon 
that Germany is still like Ireland, the land of the 
supernatural, as well as the land of romance. 
There was something quite delightful in the good 
faith and the perfect serieux of some of the narra- 
tors, as well as some of the listeners — myself in- 
eluded. 

Baron Sternberg gave us a story of an appari- 
tion at his sister's castle in Livonia ; it was admi- 
rable, and most admirably told, though, truly, it 
seemed the last of all apparitions that one would 
have expected to haunt a castle in Livonia, for it 
was that of Voltaire. 

Then the grand duke gave us the history of a 
certain Princess of Kudolstadt, whose picture is at 
Kochberg, and who, in the estimation of her fam- 
Dy, had the gift of prophecy, of seeing visions, and 
dreaming dreams ; but such visions and such dreams 
— so wild, so poetical, and even so grotesque — 
shadowing forth the former and future destinies of 
her family I and, in truth, the whole story, and the 
description of the old castle of Kudolstadt, and the 
old court, and the three old superannuated prin- 
cesses, like gothic figures woven into tapestry — so 
stately, and so stiff, and so ugly, and withal so 
tinged with the ideal and romantic, were given 
with so much liveliness of detail, and so mncli 
graphic spirit, that I was beyond measure amused 
and jnterentod, I thought I saw tlieoi Vk£ot« ioa 
^ad methinks I see them now. 
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In i«lum fill" tliia tale, I jiave from (he best so* 
tiwrit)', that of Crofton Croker, the hrstorv of tha 
Itisb banshee, and partk-iilarly of that identicat 
Danshee, whoae visitations a' the hvreiSilarj attend- 
Mit on my own family I had painful reaaon to i-o- 
member. My banshee pleased universally ; to 
most of the cranpany the idea was soniethitig new, 
and I have even hopes (hat it may have inspired 
Blernber^ with a pendant to hia poem on King 
O'Donohue. 

The conversation turned naturally upon hered- 
tary apparitions and Bpectral penances, the fmit 
S anteatral crimes, on which superstiiion GriU- 
^arzer has founded hia fine lyric drama of " The 

Ahnfrau." The caslle of the W lamily, in 

the neighborhood of Weimar, was oicntionKl as 
lubject to this species of jihoslly visitation. Two 
mdividuals present, who had been on a visit at this 
Mistle, spoke of the phantom ocec eonaaisxance rle 

fait The present Baroness W , who had 

been bronght up among enlightened and intellt- 
gint people, declared Iiers-elfperferily incrednlous, 
and after her marrinire went lo inhabit the eastle 
of her husband, in all the assurance that common 
iense and philosophy conld give; hut — bo went iho 
tale — it happened that, toan after the birth of her 
eldest child, she awoke at midnight, and beheld an 
unearthly being bending over ihe cradle of her 
inl^t — more, as it seemed, in love and benediction 
than with any nnfaoly purpose; however, from ttiit 
time Ihey said that she l»Eui wo^ -nXWin^l XvAiiiiftwi. 
lie c/iftle of Lor buabamV* >^n<:u«\cnv 
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In the &mily of tW Bnjott -i"'-^, wheea eitftk if 
also ilk tke neighborketo4 c^ Weiiaar, tUer« k ft gold 
ring (^ maryellotts pow^, given by soaae 9M{>eraat 
ural being to a fermer Bsuron, with Ui« as9iu?auc« 
that as long as it remained in the casde, good foiv 
tune would attend the hsmiy^ Everjr expariinei^ 
made of late hj unbelteviivg bairons to puli this tsar^ 
dition to. the test has been followed hy some signal 
dbaster, the last dme by a destmctiYe fire, whiek 
consumed nearly the whole castle. Thi& storji^ alsa 
was very well told. 

It should seem that in these little GiermaA states 
there was always some ancestor, some prinee witih 
a kind of Blue^Beard renown, to senre aa the hero 
for all tales of horror — the bug-a-boo to frighten tha 
children. Buke Ernest August plays the rSU du 
tyran in the history of Saxe Weimar. He was not 
only a tyrant, but atheist, alchemist, magician, and 
heaven knows what besides. Kow, there was a pro& 
ligate adventurer, named Caumartin, who had insin^ 
uated himself into the favor of the Duke, became 
hts chamberlain, and assisted him in his magical and 
chemical researches. It is a tradition, that one c^ 
the ancestors of this princely family had discavered 
the philosopher^ stone, and had caused the receipt 
to be buried with him, denouncing a terrible male« 
diction on whoever should violate, from avaricious 
motives, his last repose. Duke Ernest persuaded 
Gaumartin to descend into the family vault, and 
pluck the mighty secret from the coffin of his an« 
ee0t4Hr. Caumartin andertook ike taaV ViAi ^^ 



■ild<Kil;f, RDil remwiied two liouiq in Uia vault. On 
TeaseeDdli^, he looked pale and tauclx changed, 
and took aolemn leave of his friciiik, an a man cou* 
demneil to death. Tbej' moeknl at him of course ; 
but on tlie Ainl dsj* afturwardfl he waa found d«ad 
OB the floor of hia room, hia rapier ia liia liaud, b'm 
dothea lorn, and hia features iliatoiteil, as U' by a 
fearfdl etru^la. 

This ttorf, so oft repeated in different ages and 
eountrica, and in every variety and form, appeared 
to me curioos in a philosophical aad hialoiiual point 
of liow. Diihe £rnest AngBst Kved at (be tim« 
when a wibll^r aupentiticnn credulitj, a belief in 
magic and alchemy, true up simuluineoDsly wilh 
the most darino; skepticism in rdipou owtters, both 
beconing /adHonahle Jn Uenoan}', France, and 
England, at the same time. It vte the reign ef 
CagllaBtra aod his imitators and dis^ples. Do you 
not recollect, in the Baron de Griniin'a memoirs, the 
■tory of a French advcoLurer, who vas received 
into tlie 6T3t cirules a( Paris as a supernatural be- 
ing ? He wm said to poeeess the elixir of life, and 
the wandering Jew was apparently & yonlh to Itlia 
in point of longevity. In the house of the Mari- 
chal de Mirepoi:! he once sat down to (he faarpsi- 
ehord, and played a piece of music of sublime and 
rarpassing beauty. All in(|iiireij whtlber it was hii 
own composition, or where it waa to be tbund? T* 
wlneh b« replied, vrith > pen^ve ur — " The laat 
lime I heard it was when Alezoador the Gc«a( 
matoKd Kabylon t ' 
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Many more stories were told that night of vart- 
ous interest, but all tinged with something poeticac 
and characteristic. At last the party separated. 1 
returned home, and, while still a little excited, we 
continued to converse for some time on the influ- 
ence of fancy and its various illusions, and the 
superstitions of various times and countries. The 
thing was always there, forming, tis it seemed, a 
part of our human nature, only modified and 
changed in its manifestations, sometimes by out- 
ward influences, sometimes by individual tempera- 
ment; fashion, or in other words sympathy and 
imitation, having produced many ghosts, as well as 
many maniacs, and not a few suicides. 

At last we bade good-night. I lighted my taper, 
fixed in a candlestick of rather antique form, the 
same which had been used when Goethe was chris- 
tened, and which I always took in my hand with 
due reverence. In coming up to my bedroom, I 
had to pass by the door of the apartment in which 
Goethe had breathed his last. It has been from 
that moment considered as a sanctuary ; the things 
remain untouched and undisturbed, and the key is 
deposited with the librarian. In the first or ante- 
room there stands — ^at least when I was at Weimar 
there stood — a large house-clock, which had been 
presented to Goethe on the celebration of his jubi- 
lee ; it is the same which stood in the room of his 
mother, and struck the hour he was bom; afler 
passing through various hands, it was purchased by 
the Grand Duke of Baden, and sent as a ^ to the 
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poet on thai memoralilQ occasion. This clofk, like 
the rest of the furniture of that eacred apartment, 
temaina nnlouuhed, bnt on this very night, by Bome 
inexplicable accident, just as I arrived at the door, 
the fclock within began to strike — one, two, Ihrte, 
four, and bo on to twelve. At the first stroke I 
■topped, even my breath almost stopped, as I lia- 
toned. I lookeil not to the left, where the door 
opened into Ibat hallowed ohamber of death aud 
immortalitj ; — I looked nat to the right, where the 
dark bollow of the staircase seemed to yawn — nor 
yet before me; but, with my eyes fixed on the sil- 
ver relic I held in toy hand, 1 utood quite still. The 
emotion which l^und up my powers io that moment 
was assuredly the farthest possibly from fear, oi 
aught resembling it— it was only a sound, but it 
woe the same sound and hour whii'h had ushered 
into the world one of the greatest and most gifted 
Bpirita whom God, in his supreme goodness, bad 
ever ecnt to enlighten the world, and to enlarge 
the bounds of human delight and improvement; 
it was the same sound and hour which sent it t 
mingle with the great soul of nature, lo be 

A void in uU her maalc, frOTQ the tiiD]Ui 

or lliutiJer to tbu song of iii};lit'B sweet bird; 

To bo a proBenco to be felt nnd known 



la durki 



, light. 



And so in the silence and the loneliness of the 
night, as those sounds fell deliberately one liy one, 
they seemed to fill the whole aic MWivA ■avt, wi 
It my ears and vWiW io«a Ui m^ ta^i 
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tanAs, and I saw the Ugfat trraaUe w/kkh I ^eki 
be^e me. But sense aii«i die power of »otion 
returned. In the neiot moment I was in my room 
and seated in his chair, with a steady pulse and a 
calm spirit, glad to breathe again *^ queen o'er 
myself/' — ^my reasonable 43elf; yet would I not havB 
tnisaed the strange, the overpowering, delidouslf 
mwful feelings of those well-remembered mameatB 
«^-«o — >not for the universe J Short and traaaent 
«s tiiey have been, they henceforth belong to .tkia 
tissue <if my life; were I to live a >oetitary, I cannot 
forgctt diem, itor would I dare to give them exjH'eB- 
tton,~af indeed there are words which €otM 
express them. 



March 16. 

I was idle to-day, and, instead of going on r^u« 
larly with my book, I turned over the leaves, and 
dwelt upon passages here and there, as people, 
when they ore nice and are not hungry, capricioiu 
ly pick out tit-bits. 

The attempt to note down aH thatt I would wish 
to retain in my memory of this delightful book, I 
find hopeless, quite. At first I fancied it something 
like *' Boswell ; " nothing can be more onlike. The 
difference between Dr. Johnson and G«ethe is not 
greater than the difference between Ehermannand 
Boswell. Boswell's book is delicious, but the nan-a 
personal character is always in the way; we profit 
foden by bta indiscretion, bttt hia 4)»\M^:xkKtt^ t»^ 
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fling US often dtsgosts. Jodmson, m his book, is ilM 
/ig!reaA 'Colossus^ ibestndii^ this aarrow worldi 
with a Pharos in erne hand^ and a bundle of darts 
in the c^her; but in Ekcrmann's book Goethe is 
lathing less d»an l^e ^ Ol^'mpian Jupiter/' seated 
at his table 4knd dispensing nectar and ambrosia, 
while he [^ays ohildMke with his own lightnings.* 
Boswell^B meddiing coxcombry and servility som^ 
In&es frlace his ^at patreo in no veiy dignified 
^pissitvon^ and the well-known similes of the doaon^ 
Iny on ^e besr'^ 1i>ack, and 4he fmppy in the lioa'« 
tdea, seem hardty too nevere. Were I te find « 
simile fi»r £ke^nn«nn, I sfaotM say be is like a 
thrush singing under the wing of a great eaglOy 
sometimes overshadowed by his mighty master, but 
not overdazKled, not overawed by the "terrors of 
liis beak ^nd lightning of his eyes/' always himself 
— *and, as h«nself,'alway« amiable, always respecta- 
ble. His 8impKcity,.his uprightness, and his gentle- 
ness, his ^poetical and artistrlike feeling, are always 
delightful ; one .must love him for his own sake as 
well as Goethe's. 

Yet a translation of this book would hardly 
jtlease in England ^ it deals is " notions naore than 
^ti facts," and in speculations and ideas, more ihsok 
in anecdotes and personalities. It b necessary to 
take a sirong int^est in German literature and 

* Chore is now a iBelaa6h<4 j propriety in the hasso rilievo over 
theentraaoe to Qoethe's apartmeat, in his house at Wefmar; it 
reproseuts the empty throne of 7u;>\tet/^^*\^<b cw^«Ks^raftx>% 
M ite tor>e, aod'ttw'flradterlMlte ly%)^( «t(»n^ 
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society, and in the fine arts generally, to care aboa 
a great deal of it ; it is something like Coleridge't 
** Table-Talk,** which certainly few Germans would 
like or understand, though the criticisms and opin- 
ions are full of interest for the English reader ; but 
it is yet more dramatic and lively in manner. 

When I was first in possession of this book, and 
.referring with delight to some few sentences which 
caught my attention, a friend of mine, who had 
known Goethe well and long, wrote me, in her 
own peculiar style, some very charming things <^ 
its character and intention; the meaning, and as 
nearly as I can, the words, I must try to render 
into English. 

"Ekermann's book," said she, "is the purest 
altar that has yet been erected to the fame of 
Goethe. In times like these, when the feeling of 
reverence (Fietat) seems to be fast departing, 
when a young author of talent takes up the pen, 
as a sort of critical dissecting-knife, mangling and 
prying where once he trembled and adored ; when 
his first endeavor is to fiing down that heaviest 
burden upon the soul of an egotist — the burden 
of admiration for the merits of another, is it not 
pleasant to meet with such a book as this ? And 
when every thing one reads is so artificial, so ge" 
macht, so impertinent, is it not delightful to open 
a book ^here in every page we feel the pulse-throb 
of a warm, true heart ? I do not know if I am 
right, but it seems to me that those who cannot 
admire, can have nothing in themselvea to b« 
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•clmired; then how worthy of ftilmiration muat 
Uiat mim be, who thus throwa down his wholis 
heart and soul in nduiiral[nn buforc tlic ft.-et of 
another! the simplicity of this entire abnegution 
«f self lends to it a (.'crlain digiiily. There ia 
notliing here but truth anil love— for Goetlie loved 
Ekermann, and I bow Ekermann hived Goethe! 
" I con have no ci'itical jiid<nnenl here, and 
(mght not to have ; I can only bear witness to the 
general trath of the whole, — nothing t^an 1>e trner. 
I cannot be, like you, 8tru<ik and charmed by par- 
ticular passages. I was too long a sort of Lady 
High Tn^asurer to be dazzled or a^toniehed noir 
that the caskets arc opeoiid. I greet the genu u 
old acquaintance I " 



After this encouraging testimony, I go on with 
my notca and my translaling. 

It appears that Schiller had the notion of a tho- 
atro where piecea should be given occasionally for 
(nen Only, and Goethe seems to approve of this : I 
do not The two Benee are mere than lufficiontly 
separated by different duties and pursuitB; what 
tends to separate them fartlier in their anuisementi 
c&SDOt be good fyr eitlier. A tliealrc for men only 
woulit soon become a bear-garden. 

At an evening; party, emiie of his own songs, to 
wbiuh £kennann bad composed beautiful niuiuc, 
were sung for him — be was much pleased. Wt^^ 
aU was over, he obsucveii to "^^utcBiaiu^t '^a^ ^*'' 
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longs out of tlie '* Divan," ^ seemed to hav« IM 
longer any connection with himself: '^botfa what i« 
Oriental and what is impassioned in those songs,* 
said he, ** have passed away from me ; it is like the 
cast skin of a snake, which he leaves lying on his 
path; but the little song *um Mitternacht't ro- 
mains with me, a living part of my own life.** 

After several pages on all manner of things, I 
€nd this remark on Schiller: ^'Through all hit 
works," said Goethe, ** we have the idea oi freedom* 
And this idea changed its form as the genius and 
character <^ Schiller were progressively devel(^)ed^ 
In his early age it was physical freedom, in his lat- 
ter life the ideal ; " and afterwards he says finely^ 
**■ thcU is not freedom where we acknowledge noth- 
ing above ourselves, but that is freedom, when we 
can reverence something greater than ourselves." 

He says of La Grange, he was a good man, and 
even through that, he was truly great ; for when « 
good human being is gifted with talents, he will 
work for the moral benefit of the world, whether 
he be artist, naturid philosopher, poet, or whatever 
be may be." This is like what Web^ wrote ta 
Ifendelssohn. 

Farther on he says, ^* All that is great and di» 
tinguished must be in the minority. There have 
been ministers who had both people and soverdgn 
against them, and yet have accomplished th«r own 
great plans ; it is not to be hoped that reason will 

* Written when he wm more than MTtenty. 
/ fVHHen in biB early yovMk, 
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erer be popular. Passion, feeling;, may be popu- 
lar; but reason will be tbu poaaesxion of llie fuw." 



I have oStea thought and felt, Ihat while in £n^ 
land we have politit.'al liticrty, we Lave notbing 
like the personal and indirJdual Ireeilom, tbu soda) 
liberty of the fennant, even under their worst 
goTernmenla. The paesage whioli Itdlowg hai, 
Aerelbre, struck me particularly. Goethe, in 
speaking with ajiprobalioQ of Guizot, quotea hit 
remark, that •' from the cdd Germans we derivo 
the idet of personii freedom, whiuh wa* eBpecially 
cbaracteriatie of tliat people, and quite unknown 
in the ancient republics." " Ii not thia true ? " 
laid Goetbo. *'ls he not perfectly right? and i* 
not die aama idea prevalent among the Gcnnani 
of oar o»Q Ijme V From tbis source epruiig tbe 
Belbnnatioti, and not lust the various complexioD 
of oar literature. The conljnual striving after 
originality in our poete, ta that each thinks it ne> 
oessary to make or find a new path for himself, the 
Uolalinn * and eccentric habits of our learned men, 
where each will stand on his ground, and work his 
aim out of bia individuat mind, all come from the 
same cause. Tbe French and the Eiigli^, on 
the coDlrary, hold more logether, and tbe people 



mttb 11* Jujunsiu t« 
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all imitate one another. There is something m^ 
form in their dress and behavior ; they are afraid 
to swerve from a given fashion, to make themselves 
peculiar or ridiculous. But in Germany every 
man follows his humor, without troubling himself 
about others; each man endeavors to suffice to 
himself; for in each man, as Guizot has well ob- 
served, lives the idea of personal and individual 
freedom, from which proceeds much that b excel* 
lent, and also much that is absurd." 

This appears to me very true, and must, I think, 
strike every one who has been in Germany, and 
felt the interest which this kind of individuality 
imparts to society; though certainly I have met 
with travellers who were not a little put out by it. 
Life, with them, having hitherto flowed on ^ comme 
une goutte d'huile sur une table de marbre," they 
know not how to understand the little projections 
and angles they have to encounter. The women 
appear afiected, and the men quizzical, precisely 
because the former are natural and the latter orig* 
inal, and all very unlike the ladies and gentlemen 
they have left behind, whose minds, like their 

bodies, are dressed in the same fashion. 

• • •••••• 

When in Germany, I was accustomed to hear 
Madame de Stael's '^ De I'Allemagne " mentioned, 
if mentioned at all, with something worse than 
contempt, either as forgotten or out of date. Her 
trite information, her superficial criticisms, her 
J^jiench prejudiceSf her ^minine rashueas, n^^^sikk 
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no quarter; but think only, what changes of opin- 
ion, what revolutions in criticism, have taken place 
within thirty years 1 Sir James Mackintosh — ^ricb 
in all the lore of his age, b^vond his age in most 
respects — writes, in 1807, (only two or three years 
before Madame de Stael produced her book,) of 
German literature and criticism, as a sort of terra 
tneognita^ as the navigators of the fifteenth century 
talked of a western continent, venturing, but with 
hesitation, to commend Goethe, and seeming to 
think his ideas on art not quite despicable — ** rather 
plausible and ingenious." He mentions the antip* 
uthy in France and England against German liter- 
ature, and speaking of distinguished modem writ* 
ers, who might be considered as likely to survive 
their own age, he says, " I comprehend even Goethe 
and Schiller within the pale ; and though I know 
that few, either in France or England, agree with 
me, I have recourse to the usual consolation of 
singularity, that my opinion will be more prevalent 
when I am myself forgotten.** 

Madame de Stael first made a breach through 
what Goethe himself called a ** Chinese wall of 
prejudices;" and we may pass through it surely 
without trampling upon her who had courage to 
open the way for us. 

The Germans understand us better than we 
understand them. To have a far stronger stamp 
of national character than most other people, yet 
better to comprehend and appreciate ^hal \&j^ \fik 
Hie national nature oC o^t ^o\^^,S& w\& ^ "^^ 
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most interesting characteristics of tlie OermanK 
Their langus^ lends itself with wondrous richnesi 
and flexibility to translation i^m every tongue, 
and their catholic taste embraces all literature, 
without insisting on any adaptation to their own 
canons of criticism or bienseance. 

All that Goethe says of art and artists is admira* 
ble — ^worthy of him who was the greatest critie 
and connoisseur of his country and age ; for in* 
^nce, what he says of Claude Lorraine : *^ His 
pictures have the highest possible truth, and not a 
trace of reality; he knew the real world in it* 
minutest details, and used these details as a means 
to express the fairer world within his own soul ; 
and that is the true ideal, where real means are so 
used that the apparent truth shall produce an illu 
•ion, as if it were reality.** 

He calls architecture " eine erstarrte musik^ an 
expression as untranslataUe as it is exquisitely 
felicitous. And many other passages I leave un- 
noted with regret. 

Yet one thing I must not omit, for it has made 
me think much. 

Goethe appears to consider our Saviour, with the 
twelve apostles, as presenting too much uniformity 
to be a good subject for sculpture. The remark 
may possibly refer to the famous bronzes of Peter 
Vischer on the tomb of St. Sibald at Kuremburg. 
1 was struck by the variety and discrimination ex- 
hibited in these figures ; yet, on recollection, the 
variety was in the drapery and attitoidUi — ^ia the 
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external, not internal character. It were easy to 
distinguish in sculpture two such opposite charao* 
ters as St John and St Paul ; bir^ how ar^ we to 
distinguish St Andrew and St Simon, except by 
an external attribute, as that of giving St Peter 
the keys, and St Bartholomew his own skin over 
his arm, as at Milan ? How make St Thomas look 
incredulous ? So that,, on the whole, there must be 
something characterless in such a group. 

Goethe says, that he had selected from the scrip- 
tures a cyclus of twelve figures as suited to sculp- 
ture, and presenting altogether the history of our 
religion, 

1. Adam, as the first man and father of mankind 
•^a type of human grandeur and perfection. He 
should have a spade, as the first cultivator of the 
earth ; and to express his character of progenitor 
and parent, he should be accompanied by a child, 
looking up to him with a bold confiding glance — a 
kind of boyish Hercules, crushing a snake in hia 
hand ; (perhaps with reference to the promise.) 

2. Noah, the beginner of a new creation, as a 
Yine-dresser, who, by the introduction of the grape, 
relieved the cares and made glad the heart of man. 

8. Moses, as the first lawgiver. 

4. After him, Isaiah, as prince and prophet 

l^, Daniel, as the harbinger of the Messiah* 

6. Christ, as Saviour and Redeemer. 

7. John. 

8. The Centurion of Capernaum, as repro>' 
tenting the believer, ik^ Q,\;m^\jas^ 
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9. Next, the Mart Magdalene, as the 83rmbdl 
of humfinity, reconciled to God through repent* 
ance. These two figures, Faith and Repentancey 
representing the spirit of Christianity. 

10. Next, St. Paul, as promulgator o[ its doo* 
trine. 

11. Then St. James, as the first missionary, 
representing the diffusion of Christianity among 
strange lands. 

12. Lastly, St. Peter, as keeper of the gate of 
salvation. He should have an inquiring, penetrat- 
ing expression, as if demanding of those who pre- 
sented themselves, whether they were worthy to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. 

" What do you think of this my cyclus ? " added 
Goethe ; ^* I think it would be richer in expression 
and contrast than the twelve apostles. The Moses 
and the Magdalene should be seated.** 

He says that he composed the witch scene in the 
** Faust," in the Borghese Gardens at Kome. If 
ever I visit' those gardens again, what a strange 
association will now mingle itself with those an« 
tique statues, and fountains, and classical temples t 

There is a great deal about his new theory of 
colors, which I read with interest, but dare not 
meddle with, because I do not quite understand alL 
This theory, it seems, is intended to supersede New- 
ton's theory of light and colors ; whether it will or 
not is another thing ; but as the savans in France 
have taken it up, I suppose it will be looked into 
fy^oarownphilosopheTBj and, meantime,whichevef 
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w»y Ihe qnesrion maybe deciJeil hereafter, Goetlie'» 
own liieliiig CD till! subject will be iiiferriMl lo witb 
interest, either as a curious instance of aclf-deluaion, 
or a sublime antieipatiou of futun, ^'iry. 

" On what I have done as a poet," said bo, " I 
would not pitaume much — 1 do not pique myself 
oa it" — (hear this !) — " excellent poets hate lived 
u my contemporaries — more excellent before me — • 
and oihera will live after me ; but that, tn my own 
age, 1 am the only one who, in the protbund sciencv 
o' colors, has obtained a knowledge of the trtith— 
111 that I do give myself some credit — in that only 
J have a eonsciousnew of superiority over many." 

This is sumcthing like the grand, calm, self ex« 
nltation of Milton. Is 4t as well founded ? — Ma- 
thinks 1 should tike to l^ov. 

He speaks in various places of the unseen, im- 
perceptible inlliiences of all outward things ia 
fonuing the genius and character. " Surely," h« 
says, " the man who has passed all his life long be- 
neath the lolly serious oak, will be a yevy dilTen-itt 
man from him who has lived beneath the shade of 
the myrtle and the willow." 

Ha says, leelingiy, "It a not good for wan lo h« 
alone, and, above all, it is not good for man to work 
Alone ; bo requires sympathy, encour^emenl, ex- 
citement, to succeed in any tbing good ; in this way 
I may thank Schiller for sonne of my beat ballads ; 
and you may take the credit to yoarself," he utdi 
kindly lo Gkcrmann, " if ever 1 finish the secoud 
put of ' Faurt." " 
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TheFfe is a great deal all throc^ the second ▼ok 
ume relating to the second part of the '* Faust," 
which occupied Groethe daring the last years el^ hi* 
life, and which he finished at the age of eighty-two. 
On completing it he says, ^' Now I may consider 
the remainder of my existence as a free gill, and ifcr 
is indifferent whether I do any thing more or not ; " 
as if he had considered his whole former life a» 
held conditionally, binding him to execute certain 
objects to which he believed himself called. He 
surviyed the completion of the ^ Faust" only one 
year. 

The purport of the second part of ^' Faust ** has 
puzzled many German and English scholars, and 
in Grermany there are already treatises and com^- 
mentaries on it, as on the **^vina Commedia." I 
never read it, and, if 1 had, would not certainly 
venture an opinion ^ where doctors disagree ; " 
but I recollect that Von Hammer once gave me, in 
his clear animated manner, a comprehensive aaal^ 
ysis of this* wonderful production — that is, acoord«^ 
ing to his own interpretation of it. ^* I regard it," 
said he, '* as being from beginning to end a grand^ 
poetkai piece of irony on the whole universe, which 
is turned, as it were, wrong side out In this point 
of view I understand it ; in any other point of view 
it appears to me incomprehensible. It contains 
some of the most splendid passages he has writ- 
ten." 

Everywhere Goethe speaks of Sir Walter Scott 
mtb the utmost enlJiusiasm of admiratioo, as ths 
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greatest writer of his time ; lie speaks of him as 
being without his Hke^ as without his equal. 

I remembep Goethe's daughter-in-law saying to 
me playfuiiy, ^ When toy father got hold of one of 
Scott's romances, there was no- speaking to him tiH 
he had finished the third volume; he was worse 
than any girl at a boarding-school with her first 
Bovdl" 

I have particular pleasure in noting tMs, becauM 
I have seen in several English papers and reviews 
a passs^ from some bodk of travels in which 
Groethe, on what authority I know not, is repre- 
sented as holding Sir Walter Scott in the utmost 
contempt Thb is altogether false ; yet the satofr 
passage I have lately seen translated into American 
papers, and thence into the papers of Upper and 
I^ower Canada. Thus over the whole reading 
world is the belief diffused, that one great geniu» 
Gould either be wretchedly mbtaken or enviously 
u&just in estimating another great geniu»— a belief 
as dishonorable to genius and human nature, as il 
is consolatory to the common cry of curs, to igno* 
rant mediocrity, " for folly loves the martyrdom of 
fame.** I held in my own hands — read with mine 
own eyes — ^a long letter addressed by Sir Walter 
to Goethe, giving an account of his own family, his 
pursoits, &C. as friend to £riend, amd expressive 
of the utmost reverence, as well as gratitude for 
marks of kindness and approbation received from 
Goethe. 

** A lie," says the CVunetn^ ^xo\«t\H ^''\«& T^a Sw^ 
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it cannot stand ; " but it has wings, and can fly fast 
and far enough. I only wish that truth may be 
able to follow it, and undo the mischief thus done 
— ^through some unintentional mistake perhaps,— 
but not the less mischief and injustice* 



The following beautiful and original interpre- 
tation of Goethe's ballad of the " Erl-King " ia 
not in Ekermann's book ; but never mind, I give 
it to you in the words in which it was given to me. 

** Goethe's * Erl-Konig * is a moral allegory of 
deep meaning, though I am not sure he jneant it as 
such, or intended all that it signifies. 

*♦ There are beings in the world who sec, who 
feel, with a finer sense than that granted to other 
mortals. They see the spiritual, the imaginative 
sorrow, or danger, or terror which threatens them; 
and those who see not with the same eyes, talk rea- 
son and philosophy to them. The poor iHghtened 
child cries out for aid, for* mercy ; and Papa Wi*» 
dom — worldly wisdom — answers, 

" * Mem Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstrief I ' 
•'Or, 

*' ' £s schelnen die alien Weiden so gran I ' 

•* It is only the vapor-wreath, or the gray willows 

waving, and tells him to be quiet I At last the poor 

child of feeling is found dead in the arms of Wis* 

dom, from causes which no one else pcrceived^-or 

ifeliered! Is h aot often so ? * 
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Wliat Goclhe says of false ami true lendeni-iet 
of mind, and die mistaking a leadtucy for a talent, 
deserves allention; it is a mistake \ve ofteu foli iDlo, 
botU wiih regard to ourselves and olhera. 

ile Bays, siuiliiig, " People ihink tliat a man must 
needs grow old, in order U> be wise ; the trutli ie, 
that a^ yearn iocreaae upon ua, we have enough to 
do to be ai good and as wi:<e, as we kaue been. ■ ■ 
lu eertaia ttiiii^ a mao is i 
right at twenty as at sixty." 

On tins ])oini there is mi 
nibscribe heartily. 

On the Bubject of religion 
comparison, bub am not sure 
inann'B or Goethe's, " A ■ 
before the picture of a great 
as a whole. He knows how tc 
the scattered parts into the general eflett ; the uni- 
versal, as well as the indivitjual, is to him animated. 
He has no preference for uertain portions ; he doea 
not ask why this or that face is beaudful or other 
wiM ; why Uiit part is light, lliat dark; only he 
requires that all shall be in the right place, and 
iwcording to the just rules of art; but place an 
ignorant person before such a picture, aad you will 
He that the great design of the whole will eitlier 
be overlooked by him, or confuse him utterly. 
Some small portion will attract him, another will 
offend him, and in the end he will dwell upon some 
trilling object which it fiuiuliar to blm, and pralaa 
this helmot, or thai {Batitwv, aa \mwfe -wS^ «**» 
eated." 
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'' We xnea, before die great picture of tlie desfr- 
sies of the universe, play* the part of such dunces, 
Attch novices in art Here we aro attracted by a 
bright spot, a graceful configuration ; there we are 
repelled by a deep shadow, a painful (^ject ; the 
immense whole bewilders and perplexes us; we 
seek in vain to penetrate the leading idea of that 
great Being, who designed the whole upon a plan 
which our limited human intellect cannot oompre- 
Lend." 



When Goelhe was more than eighty, he pur- 
chased, for the first time, an easy chair. His indi^ 
ference, and even contempt fi9r the most ordinary 
comforts and luxuries of this kind, were amu^ng. 
The furniture of his study and bedroom (still pre- 
served as he left them) is of the most homely de- 
scription. A common deal table, a wooden dei^ 
and a high stool, the very sight of which gave iii« 
a pain in my back, were the only conveniences. 
He used to say, that never beii^ accustomed from 
his youth to luxuries and fine fiimiture, they took 
his attention from his work. But Us drawing-room 
was elegant — 1 remember two very lai*ge frames, in 
which he was accustomed to di^)ose a variety of 
original drawings by the old masters, perhaps eight 
or ten in each. When they had bung some time, 
he changed them fcur another set These were hi§ 
luxuries; the set of drawings which he last selected^ 
jvmaia Jbaa^^Mg in the room. 



ss 

The anecdote related hy EkertnaDQ of tlic Bo- 
mtui cobbler, who used an antiiiue head ot' one of 
tbK Ciesars as a blook to iianimer hia Leadier <hi, 
reminds mu tliaC ibe heiul of Ibe llloiieuii ivaa put 
to a eiiuitar use by a cobbler at Pri^ue. 

The moat extraordinary thing in tliia book in 
what Goothe call* " Das Diimooiauhe." I havo 
^l bolieve) a kind of glimniertng of wbat be rooanai 
whatever exeruiiei u power, a fatKioatioD over the 
mind, whatever in intellect or nature ia iaexpttca- 
ble, whatever seenia to ha~ve a spiritual existence 
apart from sjl nnderstood or received lawa, acknowl- 
edged as irretistible, yet modiing all rea<ton to ex- 
plain it — a kiod of inteilectuol eleutiiuity or ma^ 
netiam — in short, whatever u unaccountable — he 
olasses under tlie general head of " Das Damo- 
nische;" a very convenient way, and truly a very 
poetical way, of getting rid of what one doe* not 
oomprefaend. It ia, he says, as if " the curtain woa 
drawn away Irom the background of oxiatence." 
In things, he i&ataoces as examples of this USmo- 
nische, music in itaelf and in its effiict on the tnind; 
poetry of the higher order; aud in characters he 
inataiices Shakspeare, Napoleon, Byron, the late 
Grand Duke, (his IHend, Karl August.) and others. 
But it U dangerous almost to ^ on playing thus 
with hia and one's own deepest, wildcat thoughts — 
•nd I eaunot follow them. 

Ther« are pa^a^es scattered up and down the 
bocJc, which uleariy prove that Goethe never coo- 
■idcred himself as one caiVeil u\itn\ ^n V^&a ^ ^-aA, 
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in the revolutions and political struggles of bis 
time ; but because he stood calmly on the " shore 
of peace with unwet eye," and let the giddy torrent 
whirl past him, shall we infer that he took no heed 
of its course ? Can we think that this great and 
gifled being, whose ample ken embraced a universe, 
had neither sympathies in the grandest interests, nor 
hopes in the brightest destinies, of humanity ? It 
were a profanation to think thus : — 

** Although his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 
Of troublous and distressed mortality, 
That thus make way unto the ugly berth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon imbecility: 
Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
He looks thereon not strange, but as foredone.** 4f 

(Even while these lines were printing, Thomas 
Carlyle has observed, with equal truth and elo- 
quence, *' That to ask of such a mind as Goethe's, 
that he should mix himself up with the political 
turmoils of the day, was as if we should call down 
the moon from the firmament of heaven, and con- 
vert her into a street torch/') 

Great and worthy of all gratitude and fame were 
tbose men who have devoted their best faculties, 
poured out their best blood, for the cause of free- 
dom, for the land they called their own, the princi- 
ples they espoused; but greater far, and more 
worthy of gratitude, and of purer and more endur- 

•SanieL 
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mg fame, th^ very §5w, who. lived not for an age, 
a country, but for all ages — for all mankind ; who 
did not li,ve to preach up this or that theory, to 
sustain this or tl^at sect or party, to insist on this 
or that U^uih, but who lived to work put the intel- 
lectual and spiritual good, and promote the pro- 
gress of the whole human race — to kindle within 
the individual mind the light which is true freedom^ 
or leada to it. Such yras the example left by Jesus 
Christ-7such a man was Shakspeare — such a man 
was Groethe. 
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^arch 29. 

To those who see only, with their eyes, the dis- 
taii^t is always indistinct and little, becoming les^i 
and ](es8 as it i^ecedes, till utterly lost; but to tha 
imagination, wh^^h thus reverses thia perspective 
of the aense^ the {ar off is great and knppsing, the 
9iagnitude ixiLereasing with the distance. 



I ^used myself %Yds morning with that most 
dianning book ** The Doctor ; "-.—it is not the seo 
ond nor the third time of reading. How delicious 
It is whierever it opens I — how brimful of erudition 
and wit, and. how rich in thought, aijid sentiment^ 
ftnd humoir 1 t>ut containing aa&nxn^\lo\i^^ ^sA csr^vck?- 

7 
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i6ns, and prognostications, in which I would not 
believe ; — no, not for the world ! 

Southcy's is a mind at which I must needs ad- 
mire ; he stands upon a vast height, as upon a pin- 
nacle of learning; he commands all around an 
immense, a boundless prospect over whatever hu- 
man intellect and capacity has achieved or may 
achieve ; but, from the peculiar construction of his 
mind, he obstinately looks but one way — ^back to 
the past, to what has been done ; if ever he looks 
to the future, he merely glances at it sideways. 

If I might, like Solomon, ask a gift of God, I 
Would profit by his mistake. I would not ask a 
wise and an understanding heart ; for what did his 
wisdom and his understanding do for him ? They 
brought him to the conclusion, that all under the 
sun was vanity and vexation of spirit, and that the 
increase of knowledge was the increase of sorrow, 
and so the end was epicurism, despair, and idola- 
try. " O most lame and impotent conclusion 1 ^ 
No ! — I would ask, were it permitted, for a simple 
heart, that should not deceive itself or others, but 
seek truth for its own sake, and, having found 
truth, find also goodness and happiness, which must 
follow to complete the moral harmonic chord. 

We are so accustomed to the artificial atmosphere 
round us, that we lose sometimes the power of dis- 
tinguishing the false from the true, till we call in 
our natural instincts to do for us what our per- 
Terted reason cannot. They say that the Queen 
4^ Sheba ooee presented before Solomoatvo gjwN 
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lands of flowers, and desired him to 'pronounce 
which was the natural, which the artificial wreath. 
The wisdom of this wisest of men did not enable 
him to do this by the appearance only, so exquis- 
itely had art imitated nature, till on seeing a bee 
fluttering near, he called it to his aid. The little 
creature at once settled the question by alighting 
on the real flowers, and avoiding the false ones. 

We have instincts as true as those of the bee to 
refuse the evil and to choose the good, if we did 
not smother them up with nonsense and meta- 
physics. 

' How true what Southey says ! (the Doctor I 
mean — I beg his pardon,) — ^** We make the greater 
part of the evil circumstances in which we are 
placed, and then we fit ourselves for those circum- 
stances by a process of degradation, the effect of 
which most people see in the classes below them, 
though they may not be conscious that it is operat- 
ing in a difierent manner, but with equal force, 
upon themselves." 

The effect of those preordained evils — if they 
are such — which we inherit with our mortal state ; 
inevitable death — the separation from those we 
love— old age with its wants, its feebleness, its 
helplessness — those sufferings which are in the 
course of nature, are quite sufficient in the in flic- 
lion, or in the fear of them, to keep the spirit 
chastened, and the reflecting mind IkwrofcXa Wfet^ 
&od. But what I do ilepTecat^,^a V» >cl^^^ -^^vs^ 
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preaching fesignation to social, self-created evilfl 
fitting, or trying to fit, their own natures by " a 
process of degradation " to circumstances whicli 
they ought to resist, and which they do inwardly 
resist, keeping up a constant, wearing, impotent 
strife between the life that is within and the life 
that is voithouL How constantly do I read this in 
the countenances of those I meet in the world ! — 
They do not know themselves why there should be 
this perpetual uneasiness, this janing and discord. 
"Within ; but it is the vain stiniggle of the soul,, 
which God created in his own image, to fit ita 
strong, immortal nature for the society which men 
have framed after their own devices. A vain 
struggle it is! succeeding only in appearance,, 
never in reality, — so we walk about the world the 
masks of ourselves, pitying each other. When we. 
meet truth we are as much astonished as I used to 
be at the carnival, when, in the midst of a crowd 
of fantastic, lifeless, painted faces, I met with some 
one who had plucked away his mask and stuck it 
in his hat, and looked out upon me with the real 
Inunan smile* 



Custom IS a mere face, or rather a mere mask ; 
as opinion is a mere voice — or less — the echo of a 
voice. 

The Aurora Borealis is of almost nightly occult 
/fence, but this evening it has been more thao 
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usually resplendent ; radiating up from the -north, 
and spreading to the east and west in form like a 
fan, the lower point of a pale white, then yellow, 
amber, orange, successively, and the extremities of 
a glowing crimson, intense, yet most delicate, like 
the heart of an unblown rose. It shifted its form 
and hue at every moment, flashing and waving like 
a' banner in the breeze; and through this porten- 
tous veil, transparent as light itself, the stars shone 
out with a calm and steady brightness ; and I 
thought, as I looked upon them, of a character we 
hoih know, where, like those fair stars, the intel- 
lectual powers shine serenely bright through a veil 
of passions, fancies, and caprices. It is most aw- 
fully beautiful ! I have been standing at my win- 
c*ow watching its evolutions, till it is no longer 
1 ight, but morning. 



In former times, when T)eople travelled into 
strange couiitries, they travelled de bonne foi^ 
really to see and learn what was new to them* 
Now,* when a traveller goes to a foreign country, 
it is always with a set of preconceived notions con- 
cerning it, to which he fits all he sees, and refers 
all he hears ; and this, I suppose, is the reason that 
the old travellers are still safe guides ; while mod- 
em travellers may be pleasant reading, but are 
withal the most unsafe guides any one can have. 
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I am inclined to distmst the judgment of those 
persons whom I see occupied by one subject, one 
idea, one object, and referring all things to that, 
till it assumes by degrees an undue magnitude and 
importance, and prevents them from feeling the 
true relative proportion and value of other objects: 
yet thus it is, perhaps, that single truths are worked 
out and perfected. Yet, again, I doubt whether 
there be separate and single truths — whether it be 
possible for one to arrive at the truth by any nar- 
row path ;— or is truth, like heaven, ** a palace 
with many doors,** to which we arrive by many 
paths, each thinking his own the right one ; and it 
is not till we have arrived within the sanctuary 
that we perceive we are in a central point to which 
converge a thousand various paths from every 
point of the compass — every region of thought ? 

In the Pitti Palace at Florence there is a statue, 
standing alone in its naked beaut}', in the centre 
of a many-sided saloon, panelled with mirrors, in 
which it is reflected at once in every different as- 
pect, and in each, though differently, yet truly^ as 
long as the mirror be clear and unwarped — and 
such is truth. We all look towards it, but each 
mind beholds it under a different angle of inci- 
dence ; and unless we were so freed from all 
earthly bonds as to behold in one and the same 
moment the statue itself, in its pure unvarying one* 
ness, and all its multiplied and ever-varj-ing reflec- 
tions imaged around, how shall we presume to settle 
fflu'cli of these is the false, and which the truo ? 
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. To reason from analogy is often dangei'ous, but 
to illustrate by a fanciial analog}^ is sometimes a 
means by which we light an idea, as it were, into 
the understanding of another. 



April 24. 

The King of Prussia, after seeing Othello, for- 
bade Desdemona to be murdered for the future^ 
and the catastrophe was altered accordingly — " by 
his majesty's command." This good-natured mon- 
arch, whose ideas of art are quite singular, also 
insisted that in the opera of " Undine,** Huldibrand 
should not die as in the tale, but become a water- 
spirit, and " all end happily ; ** but I would not ad- 
vise you to laugh at this, as long as we endure the 
new catastrophes tacked to Shakspeare. 

It was Hoffmann, so celebrated for his tales of 
diablerie, and in Germany not less celebrated as a 
musician, who composed the opera of " Undine." 
The music, as I have been assured, was delicious, 
and received at Berlin with rapturous approvaL 
After the first few representations, the opera-house 
was burnt down, and with it the score of the " Un- 
dine" perished. Hoffmann had accidentally one 
fmrtie in his desk, but in the excess of his rage and 
despair he threw that also into the fire, and thus 
vot a note of this charming opera survives. 

Only the other day I was reading Hoffmann's 
, analysis and exposition of the ^^ Don Juan." It is 
eertainly one of the \sildea\., wivi ^^\ oaa ^ '^os^ 
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inost beantifal, peces of criticism I ever ihet ^th 
— the criticism of an inspired poet and musician. 
Mcthinks that in this opera the ivords and the 
music are as body and soul ; and certainly we must 
judge the character and signification of the whole 
by the music, not by the words. Hofimann regards 
Don Juan as a kind of Faust, and insists that 
Donna Anna was in love with him ; and the music 
given to her expresses certainly a depth of pas- 
sion and despair beyond the words, and something 
different from them. The text speaks the con- 
ventional woman, and the music breathes the voice 
of nature revealing the struggle, the tempest 
within. 

When at New York this winter, 1 was intro- 
duced to a fine old Italian, with long and flowing 
white hair, and a most venerable and marked phy- 
siognomy ; it was Lorenzo da Porta, the man who 
Tiad first introduced Mozart to the Emperor Jo- 
seph, and who wrote for him the text of the " Don 
Juan," the "Figaro," and the " Cosi fan Tutti;" 
we have no such libretti now I 

The German text of the " Zauberflote " was by 
Schichenada, a buffoon comedian and singer in the 
service of Joseph 11. ; he was himself the original 
Papageno. Some people think that he meant to 
dramatize in this opera the mysteries of Free- 
masonry, and others are anxious to find in it some 
profound allegorical meaning; whereas I doubt 
whether the text has any meaning at all, while to 
ibe delkioua music we may ally a thousand mean- 
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ings, a tbonsand fairy-dreams of poetry. SchU 
chenada was patronized by Joseph, and much 
attached to him; after the emperor^s death, he 
went mad, and spent the rest of his life sitting in 
an arm-chair, with a large sheet thrown all over 
him, refusing to speak to his family. When any 
one visited him, he would lift the sheet from his 
head, and ask, with a fixed look, *^ Did you know 
Joseph ? ** If the answer were " Yes,** he would, 
perhaps, condescend to exchange a few words with 
his visitor — always on the same subject, his empe- 
ror and patron ; but if the answer were " No" he 
immediately drew his sheet about him like a shroud, 
hid his face, and sank again into his arm-chair and 
obstinate silence ; and thus he died. 



May !• 
Exceedingly cold, — a severe fi'ost — a keen, bois- 
terous wind, and a most turbulent lake. Too ill to 
do any thing but read. I amused myself with 
Friedrich RUckert's poems,* which left on my im- 
agination an impression like that which the per- 
fume of a bouquet of hot-house flowers, or the 
sparkling of a casket of jewels, would leave on my 
senses. As an amatory lyric poet, he may be com* 

* Friedrich RUckert is professor of the Oriental langnages at 
Eriangen. lie has published three Tolumes of poems, partly 
original, and partly translated or UnWaiVftdi tcoxo. «b&\«ctv v^k^i^. 
uid eo^ya a very high reputaUoix'botSa. aa v^ «0[i<cAax «.\i^i». v^^^ 
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pared to Moore ; — there is the same sort of efflo^ 
rescence of wit and fancy, the same felicity of ex- 
pression, the same gem-like polish, and brilliance, 
and epigrammatic turn in his exquisite little lyrics. 
I suppose there could not be a greater contrast 
than between his songs and those of Heine. It is 
greater than the difference between Moore and 
Burns, and the same kind of difference. 

Lenau,* again, is altogether distinct; and how 
charming he is 1 Yet great as is his fame in Grcr- 
many, I believe it has not reached England. He 
is the great pastoral poet of modern Germany — 
not pastoral in the old-fashioned style, for he trails 
no shepherd's crook, and pipes no song " to Ama- 
ryllis in the shade," nor does he deal in Fauns or 
Dryads, and such " cattle." He is the priest of 
Nature, her Druid, and the expounder of her di- 
vinest oracles. It is not the poet who describes or 
comments on nature ; — it is Nature, with her deep 
mysterious voice, commenting on the passions and 
sorrows of humanity. His style is very difficult, 
but very expressive and felicitous ; in one of those 
compound words to which the German language 
lends itself^ — like the Greek, Lenau will place a 
picture suddenly before the imagination, like a 
whole landscape revealed to sight by a single flash 
of lightning. Some of his poems, in which he usea 
the commonest stuff of our daily existence as a 

* Nicholaus Lenan Is a noble Hungarian, a Magyar by birfh* 
Ihe name under which his poetry is published i3 not, I belief* 
Unreal name. 
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tnateiial vehicle for the loftiest and deepest thought 
and sentiments, are much in the manner of Words- 
worth. One of the most beautiful of these is " Der 
Postilion." 

- Lenau has lately written a dramatic poem on the 
subject of " Faust," the scope and intention of 
which I find it difficult to understand — more diffi- 
cult than that of Goethe. For the present I have 
thrown it aside in despair. 



GRILLPARZER'S SAPPHO AND MEDEA. 

The genius of Franz Grillparzer has always 
seemed to me essentially lyric, rather than dra- 
matic ; in his admirable tragedies the character, the 
sentiment, are always more artistically evolved 
than the situation or action. 

The characters of Sappho and Medea, in his 
two finest dramas,* are splendid creations. We 
have not, I think, in the drama of the present day 
any thing conceived with equal power, and at the 

• The ** Sappho " appeared after the " Ahnfrau," to which It 
presents a remarkable contrast in style and constmction. The 
" Golden Fleece," in three parts, appeared in 1822. Both these 
tragedies haye been represented on all the theatres in Germany ; 
and Madame Wolff at Berlin, Madame Ucygendorf at Weimar, 
Madame Schroeder at Munich and YlewuBi^ Xvo.^^ v^ «i»iS(ttiN. ^a 
ilappbo and JHeden. 
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Bamo time carried out in every part, and set fortb 
with such glorious poetical coloring. Lord Byron'a 
** Sardanapalus " would give perhaps a more just 
idea of the manner in which Grillparzer treats a 
dramatic subject, than any thing else in our litera- 
ture to which I could compare him. 

Sappho is the type of the woman of genius. She 
enters crowned with the Olympic laurel, surrounded 
by the shouts of gratulating crowds, and shrinks 
' within herself to find that they bring her incense, 
not happiness — applause, not sympathy — fame, not 
love. She would fain renew her youth, the golden 
dreams of her morning of life, before she had sounded 
the depths of grief and passion, before experience 
had thrown its shadow over her heart, in the love 
of the youthful, inexperienced, joyous Phaon ; and 
it is well imagined too, that while we are filled with 
deepest admiration and compassion for Sappho, be- 
trayed and raging like a Pythoness, we yet have 
sympathy for the boy Phaon, who leaves the love 
of his magnificent mistress — love rather bestowed 
than yielded — for that of the fair, gentle slave Me- 
litta. His first love is the woman to whom he does 
homage ; his second, the woman to whom he gives 
protection. Nothing can be more natural ; it is the 
common course of things. 

Learned and unlearned agree in admiring Grill- 
parzer s versification of Sappho's celebrated ode— 

" Golden-Thronende Aphrodite ! " 
— li sounds to my unlearned ears wonderfuUi 
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|ritnd and Greek, and musiual and cla^sliial ; and 
wltun Siilii'oeder recites these lines ia lliu theatre, 
you oiigbt liear )*our own heart iwiat ia tlie hreaLh- 
leas silence around.* 

German critics toiisider tlio "Medea" leaa per- 
fetit than tha " Sappho " in point of sl^Ie, and, ton- 
«dercii merely as a woi'k of art, iulerJor. 01 thU 1 
eannot so well joilge, but 1 shall never ibrget read- 
iDg it for tLe first timu — I Ihiak of It as tui era ia 
my poetiu reminisccncea. It ia the only uonceptjon 
of the character iii which we imilerKtand the naxK- 
,nls for Medea'B murder of her children. In the 
sther tragediee oo tlie same subject, we must take 
it tor granted; but Grillparier conducts ua to the 
ftppalliug catastrophe through suuh a tluked chain 
of motives and feelitigs, that when It comes, it 
cornea as somethmg inevitable!. 

Medea Is the type of tlie woman of instjiict and 
passion. Contrasted with the elegant, subdued 
Greek females, she is a half savage, all devoliciQ 
and otfmlience one moniont, a tameh^ss tigress in 
the tiext; first subdued by the masculine valor, 
Ih^n revolted by the moral cowardice of Jason. 
Grillparzer has wisely kept, the virago and the bop- 
ceresa, with whom we hardly symjiathize, out of 
• Tha tniillation at the ama ode b; Ambroee PhllUpI, 
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sight as much as possible ; while the human being, 
humanly acted upon and humanly acting and feel- 
ing, is forever before us. There is a dreadful truth 
and nature in the whole portrait, which is perfectly 
finished throughout Placed beside the Medea of 
Euripides, it is the picturesque compared with the 
statuesque delineation. 

The subject of the " Medea " has a strange fasci- 
nation around it, like that of the terrible agonized 
beauty of the " Medusa,** on which we must gaze 
though it turn us to stone. It has been treated in 
every possible style, in I know not how many trag- 
edies and operas, ancient and modern. I remem- 
ber, at Vienna, a representation of a singular kind 
given by Madame Schroeder ; it was a monologue 
in prose, with musical symphonies, composed hy 
George Benda, about 1 755. After every two or 
three spoken sentences came a strain of music, 
which the actress accompanied by expressive pan- 
tomime. The prose text (by Gotter) appeared to 
me a string of adjurations, exclamations, and im- 
precations, without any coloring of poetry; and 
the music interrupted rather than aided the flow of 
the passion. Still it was a most striking exhibition 
of Si^hroeder^s peculiar talent; her fine classical 
attitudes were a study for an artist, and there were 
bursts of pathos, and flashes of inconceivable maj- 
esty, which thrilled me. The fierceness was better 
expressed than the tenderness of the woman, and 
the adjuration to Hecate recalled for a moment 
Mns, Siddona's voice and look when «iha read the 
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witch-scene in "Macbeth;" yet, take her alto- 
gether, she was not so fine as Pasta in the same 
character. Schroeder's Lady Macbeth I remember 
thinking insufferable. 



STERNBERG'S NOVELS. 

June 10. 

TiTE number of the '* Foreijrn Review " for Febru-i 
ary contains, among other things, a notice of Baron 
Sternberg's popular and eloquent novels. It is not 
very well done. It is true, as far as it goes ; but it 
gives no sufficient idea of the general character of 
his works, some of which display the wildest and 
most playful fancy, and others again, pictures, not 
very attractive ones, of every day social life. 

Sternberg, whom I knew in Germany, is a young 
nobleman of Livonia, handsome in person, and of 
quiet, elegant manners. Yet I remember that in 
our first interview, even while he interested and 
fixed my attention, he did not quite please me ; 
there was in his conversation something ^ cold, 
guarded, not flowing ; and in the expression of his 
dark, handsome features, something too invariable 
and cynical; but all this thawed or brightened 
away, and I became much interested in him and 
his works. 

Sternberg, as an auUior, laai^ \» <^aat^^'V'^Mi2^% 
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with many other accomplished and popular authoa 
of the day, flourishing here, in France, and in Eng- 
land, simultaneously — signs of the times in which 
we live, taking the form and pressure of the age, 
not informing it with their own spirit They are a 
set of men who have drunk deep, even to license, 
of the follies, the pleasures, and the indulgences of 
society, even while they struggle# (some of them 
at least) with its most bitter, most vulgar cares. 
From this gulf the intellect rises, perhaps, in all 
its primeval strength, the imagination in all its 
brilliance, the product of both as luxuriant as 
ever ; but we are told, 

** That every gift of noble origin, 
l8 breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath I ** 

And a breath of a difierent kind has gone over the 
works of these writers — a breath as from a lazar- 
house. A power is gone from them which nothing 
can restore, — the healthy, the clear vision, with 
which a fresh, pure mind looks round upon the 
social and the natural world, perceiving the due 
relations of all things one with another, and be- 
holding the "soul of goodness in things evil;" 
these authors, if we are to believe their own ac- 
count of themselves, given in broad hints, and very 
intelligible myHerious allusions, have suffered hor- 
ribly from the dominion of the passions, from the 
mortifications of wounded self-love, betrayed confi- 
dence, ruined hopes, ill-directed and ill-requited 
mBeiijoDB, and a long et cetera of miseries. Tbej 
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^rish us to believB, that in orrler to prmluco any 
thing true auil great in art, it in nuoussai'y to have 
known and gone through all this, to Imve been 
dragged through this sink of diasiiiation, or lliis 
fieiy furnace of suffering and passion, I don't 
know. Goethe, at least, did uot Ihiuk 90, when he 
Rjioke of the "aort of anticipation" through ivhioh 
be proilueed his " Gdiz voa Berlithingen" and his 
" Werther," 1 hope it is not so. I hopo tliat a 
knonHodge of our human and inunortal nature, aud 
tho due exeroise of our faculties, does not depend 
OB this sort of limited, unhealthy, artificial experi- 
ence. It ia as if a man or woman either, in order 
to learn the free, natural, graceful use of the limbs, 
were to take lessons of a rope-dancer ; hut waving 
this, we eee in these wrilisrs, that what they call 
truth and experience faaa at least been bought 
rather dear ; they van never again, by all the per- 
fumes of Arabia, sweeten what lias been once pol- 
luted, nor take the blistering ipor from their brow. 
From their works we rise with admiration, with 
delight, with astonishment at the talent displayed; 
with tlie most excited feelings, but never with that 
blameless as well as vivid sense of pleasure, that 
unruproved delight, that grateful sense of a heal- 
ing, holy inrtuencu, wiih which we lay down Shak- 
•peare, WaltLT Sfott, Wonlsworth, Goethe. YiH 
what was hiddeu from these men ? Did they not 
know all that lliu world, and man, and nature could 
unfold 'I They knew it by " anticipa^on," by soar- 
ing on the winga of uatTainme\i^ f^M^<i., W^^aa 
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above the turmoil, and looking superior down, and 
with tlie ample ken of genius embraced a universe. 
These modem novel-writers appear to me in com- 
parison like children, whose impt^rfect faculties and 
experience induce them to touch every thing they 
see ; so they burn or soil their fingers, and the blis- 
ter and the stain sticks perpetual to their pages — 
those pages which yet can melt or dazzle, or charm* 
Nothing that is, or has been, or may be, can they 
see but through some personal medium. What they 
have themselves felt, suffered, seen, is always before 
them, is mixed up with their fancy, is the material 
of their existence, and this gives certainly a degree 
of vigor, a palpable reality, a life, to all they do, 
which carries us away \ but a man might as well 
think to view the face of universal nature, to catch 
the pure, unmixed, all-embracing light of day 
through one of the gorgeous painted windows ot 
Westminster Abbey, as to perceive abstract moral 
truth through the minds of these writers ; but they 
have their use, aye, and their beauty — like all 
things in the world — only I would not be one of 
such. I do not think them enviable either in them- 
selves as individuals, or in the immediate effect they 
produce, and the sort of applause they excite ; but 
Ihey have their praise, their merit, their U9tf, — they 
Lave their day — ^hereafter, perhaps, to be remem- 
bered as we remember the school of writers before 
the French revolution ; as we think of the wretched 
slave, or the rash diver, who from the pit or from 
the whirlpool has snatched some gems wortliy to be 




Ttey have their day— how long it will last, how 
long they will last, a anothei" thing. 

To this school of fiction -writin;; belong many 
authors of great anil variooa merit, and of very 
different character and tendeneles. Some, by true 
liut partial portraitures of social evils, boldly aim- 
ing at the overthrow of inatitotions from which 
they have as individuals Euflercd; others, tlirough 
this medium, pubiiely professing oprniona they 
would hardly dare to promulgate in a drawing- 
room, ttni (liscuBsiug questions of a doubli'ul or 
perilous tendency; others, only throwing off, in a 
manner, the iBipreswons of their own minds, devel- 
oped in beautifiil fictions, wiihout any ultimate 
object beyond that of being read with gympathy 
and applause — especially by women. 

I think Sternberg belongs to the latter clasK 
He has written some most chamiing things. I 
should not exactly know where to find his proto- 
type; he reminds me of Bulwor sometimes, and 
one or two of his tales are in Barry St. I^ger'i 
best manner, — the eloquence, the depth of Iragio 
and passionate intorcat, are just his; then, "again, 
others remind me- of Wilson, when be is fanciful 
and uneaii.lity ; but, on the whole, his genius differi 
easenlially from all these. 

Ilis comic and fantastic tales are ejtqaiate. Ilie 
fancy and the humor run into pallios and ptetry, 
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One of the first things I fell upon was his " Heir 
von Mondshein," (Master Moonshine,) a little jeu 
d'esprit^ on which it seems he sets small value him 
self, but which is an exquisite thing for all that — 
60 wildly, yet so playfuUy, so gracefully grotesque ! 
The efiect of the whole is really like tliat of moon- 
light on a rippled stream, now seen, now lost, now 
here, now there — it is the moon we see — and then 
it is not ; and yet it is again ! and it smiles, and it 
shines, and it simpers, and it glitters, and it is at 
once in heaven and on the earth, near and distant, 
by our side, or peeped at through an astronomer's 
telescope ; now helping ofi* a pair of lovers — then 
yonder among the stars — and in the end we rub 
our eyes, and find it is just what it ought to be — 
all moonshine I 

Superior and altogether different is the tale of 
" Moli^re," — the leading idea of which appears to. 
me beautiful. 

A physician of celebrity at Paris, the inventor 
of some famous elixir — half quack, half enthusiast, 
and something too of a philosopher — finds himself, 
by some chance, in the parterre at the representa- 
tion of one of Molicrc's comedies, in which the 
whole learned faculty are so exquisitely ridiculed ; 
the player who represents the principal character, 
in order to make the satire more poignant, arrays 
himself in the habitual dress of Tristan Dieudonn^ 
the unfortunate doctor sees himself reproduced on 
the stage with every circumstance of ignominious 
ridicule^ hears around him the loud applause, the 
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laugh of derision — meets in every eye llic mocking 
glance of recognition ; his brain tuniE, and be 
leaves the theatre a raving manioc. (So far the 
tale is an "o'er true tale.") By degrees this 
frcniy subsides into a calmer but more hopeless, 
Bore melBncholy madness; he shuts biiuself up 
from mankind, at one time sinking into a gloom]' 
despondenc}', at another revelling in projects of 
vengeance against Molicre, his enemy and de- 
stroyer. One ohly eoosolaCion remains to him ; in 
this miserable, abject stale, a charitable neighbor 
i-omes to visit him daily; by degrees wins upon tha 
aCbetiona, and gains the confidence of the poor 
madman — Kxttlies liun, cheers him, anil performs 
for him all tender offices of filial love ; and this 
good Samaritan b of course tie heart-stricken, 
Temonefiil poet, Moli&re himself. 

There is a love-story interwoven of no great In- 
terest, and many Jiscuaeiora between the poet and 
the madman, on morals, medicine, phitoEOphy; that 
in which the insane doctor endeavors to prove that 
many of his patients who appear to be living are 
in rcalify dead, is very striking and very true to 
nature ; it shows how ingenious metaphysical moil' 
Dess can sometimes be. 

Other known personages, as Boileau, Chapelain, 
Baciue, are introduced in person, and give us their 
opinions on poetry, acting, the fine aria, with eon- 
vdorable disciimination in tlie cbaraclers of tho 

The scenes of Pariaiaa kkVcV^j \n. 'Ciia \ia-<^'Ki* 
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not 80 good; ratber heavy and Germanesqi 

certainly not French, 

•'Lessing** is another tale in which Sternberg 

has taken a real personage for his hero. He saya 

that he has endeavored, in these two tales, to de* 

lineate %e strife which a man whose genius is in 

advance of the age in which he lives, must carry 

on with all around him. They may be called 

biographical novels. 

• ••••• • 

" Galath^e," Sternberg's last novel, had just 
made its appearance when I was at Weimar ; all 
the women were reading it and commenting on it 
— some in anger, some in sorrow, almost all in ad- 
miration. It is allowed to be the finest thing he 
has done in point of style. To me it is a painful 
book. It is the history of the intrigues of a beau- 
tiful coquette and a Jesuit priest to gain over a 
young Protestant nobleman from his faith and his 
betrothed love. They prove but too successful. 
In the end he turns Roman Catholic, and forsaken 
his bride. The heroine, Galath^e, dies quietly of 
a broken heart " The more fool she I " I thought, 
as I closed the book, *^ to die for the sake of a man 
who was not worth living fori" but "'tis a way 
we have." 

Sternberg's women — ^his virtuous women espe- 
cially, (to be sure he is rather sparing of them,)— 
have always individual character, and are touched 
with a firm, a delicate, a graceful pencil ; but bis 
men are almost without exception \\Ve, ot ^scisn.'^^vd^ 
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•r epceTitric — and his heroes (where eouhl he find 
thifin 7) are absolutely characlertess — aa weak m 
Ihey are deWBtable. 

Stnrnberg poBBeases, with many other taJenta, 
that of being an accomplisbfd amateur artist. Be 
sketches charmingly, and with enviable facility and 
truth eaCches the characteristic forma both of per- 
eons anil things. Then lie has all the arcana of a 
lady'B toilette at the end of his pencil, and hia 
glance is as fastidious as it is rapid in detecting 
any peculiarity of drees or manner. Whenever 
he came to us he used to ask for some white paper, 
vhich, while he talked ok listened, he covered with 
the prettiest Bkelchea and fancies imaginable; but 
whether this was to employ his fingers, or to pre- 
vent mo from looking into his eyes while he epoke, 

This talent for drawing — this lively sense of tho 
picturesque in form and color, we tiace through all 
his works. Some of the moat striking passages — 
those which dwell most strongly on the memory — 
are pictures. Thus, the meeting of MoliAre and 
the Doctor in the churchjaid at dusk of evening, 
the maniac seated on the gi-ave, the other standing 
by, wrapped in hie floiving mantle, with his hat 
dnd feather pulled over lus brow, and bending 
over hie victim with benevolent exfireBsioii, is what 
vainters call a fine " bit of effect." The scene in 
the hal f-lighted chapel, where the beautiful Count- 
ess Melicerte is doing penance, and receivin;^ on 
her naked sboulden the BCOUToe Ktom. ^ib^o^ <A. 
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her lonfessor, is a very powerful but also a very 
disagreeable piece of painting. The lady in crim* 
son yelvet seated on the ground en Madelene, with 
her silver crucifix on her knees anci her long dark 
jewelled tresses flowing dishevelled, is a fine bit 
of color, and the court ballet in the gardens of the 
Favorita Palace a perfect Watteau. Keading very 
fine, eloquent, and vivid descriptions of nature and 
natural scenery, by writers who give us licentious 
pictures of social life in a narrow, depraved, and 
satirical spirit, is very disagreeable — it always 
leaves on the mind an impression of discord and 
unfitness. And this discrepancy is of perpetual 
recurrence in Sternberg, and in other writers of 
his class. 

But it 18 in the tale entitled "Die Gebriider 
Breughel," (the " Two Breughels,") that Sternberg 
has abandoned himself con amore to all his artist- 
like feelings and predilections. The younger 
Breughel (known by the names of Hollen Breu- 
ghel and the " Mad Painter," on account of the 
diabolical subjects in which his pencil revelled) is 
the hero of this remarkable tale ; forsaking the 
worship of beauty, he paid a kind of crazed adora- 
tion to deformity, and painted his fantastic and ex- 
travagant creations with truly demoniac skill and 
power. Sternberg makes the cause of this eccen- 
tric perversion of genius a love-affair, which has 
turned the poor painter's wits " the seamy side 
without," and rendered him the apostate to all thai 
y heauiJM in nature and art This love-tale, hpw^ 
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tai 



ever, opciiiiies little of tbe interest, Tlie rliarm of 
the vtdole consists in the lively skclfbes of Flemish 
art, and flic cbaraalGrisiie portraito of diflVretit 
well-known artists; wb have the gay, vivai'loiti 
Tenifioi — the elegant and eomewhat sTfiuted PoeU 
enberg, the coarse, good-humored Jordatns — Peter 
Laera. tlie tavern-keeper, — the grave jet splendid 
Coxcombry of the Velvet Breughel — his eccentric, 
balf^razed brother, the Hero — old Peter Kock,' 
■with his color mania, (the Turner of his day,) and 
presiding over all, the noble, the magnificent Peter 
Faiit Rubens, and the digni(it-d, benevolent Burgo- 
fnaster Hubert, the patron of art; all these are 
brought together in groups, and admirably discrinn 
mated. In this tale Sternberg has most ingeni- 
ously tranalerrcd to his pages some celebrated and 
■well-known pictures as actual scenes! and thus 
Fainting pays batk part of her debt lo Poetry and 
Fiction. The Althymist in his laboratory^tha 
Gambling Soldiers — the Boon and Beggan at 
cards — the IncanlatioQ in the Witch's Tower — the 
liuming Mill— the Page asleep in the Ante-cliom- 
bcr — and the country lleTrvmaking— are each a 
Ecnibrandt, a Jonlaens, an Ostade, a Peter I.aera, 
B Breughel, or a Tciiiers, transferred from the can- 
Vat to ihe page, and pain ted in words almost sj 
brilliant and lively as the original colora. 

I doubt whether a translation of this elever tale 
would please generally in England ; it is too dis- 
eur^ve and argumentalii'C. It rec^uires a fainilw.i 
knoirledge of art and artaats, aavft^ i 
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for art, to r>nter mto it, for it is almost entirely de- 
void of any interest arising from incident or pas- 
ricm. Yet I sat up till after two o'clock this mom* 
iBg to finish it — wasting my eyes over the small 
type, like a most foolish improvident woman* 



As the rolling stone gathers no moss, so the toy* 
ing heart gathers no affections. 



I have met with certain minds which seem never 
to be themselves penetrated by truth, yet havo the 
power to demonstrate it clearly and beautifully to 
other minds, as there are certain substances which 
most brightly reflect, and only partially absorb, the 
rays of light 

— • — 

Reading what Charles Lamb says on the " san- 
ity of true genius,'' it appears to me that genius 
and sanity have nothing (necessarily) to do with 
each other. Genius may be combined with a 
healthy or a morbid organization. Shakspeare^ 
Walter Scott, Goethe, are examples of the former; 
Byron, Collins, Kirke White, are examples of the 
latter. 



A man may be as much a fool from the want of 
Mnsibility as the want of sense. 
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How admirable what Sir James Mackintosh sayi 
of Madame de Maintenon ! — that " she was as vir 
tuous as the fear of hell and the fear of shame could 
make her." The same might be said of the virtue 
of many women I know, and of these, I believe 
that more are virtuous from the fear of shame than 
the fear of hell. — Shame is the woman's hell. 



Rahel * said once of an acquaintance, " Such a 
one is an ignorant man. He knows nothing hut 
what he has learned, 'and that is little, for a man 
can only learn that which man already knows.**— » 
Well, and truly, and profoundly said I 



Every faculty, every impulse of our human na« 
ture, is useful, available, in proportion as it is dan* 
gerous. The greatest blessings are those which 
may be perverted to most pain : as fire and water 
• are the two most murderous agents in nature, and 
the two things in which we can least endure to be 
stinted. 

Who that has lived in the world, in society, and 
looked on both with observing eye, but has ofUm 

* Madame Yarahagnn yon Bnse, whose remains were published 
% few years ago. The TKWk of *^ Bah'*l *' is ftmoiur from one eu<l 
of Germany to the otlier, bat xema&bi^l bCk^'v^^Vi wiB2tt^%s<i»K 
hda «tm Ibr English readers. 
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been astonished at the fearlessness of women, ftnd 
the cowardice of men, with regard to public opin- 
ion ? The reverse would seem to be the natural, 
the necessary result of the existing order of things, 
but it is not always so. Exceptions occur so oflen, 
and so immediately within iry own province of 
observation, that they have made me reflect a good 
deal. Perhaps this seeming discrepancy might be 
thus explained. 

Women are brought up in the fear of opinion, 
but, from their ignorance of the world, they are in, 
fact ignorant of that which' they fear. They fear 
opinion as a child fears a spectre, as something 
shadowy and horrible, not defined or palpable. It 
is a fear based on habit, on feeling, not on principle 
or reason. When their passions are strongly ex- 
cited, or when reason becomes matured, this exag- 
gerated fear vanishes, and the probability is, that 
they are immediately thrown into the opposite ex- 
treme of incredulity, defiance, and rashness ; but a 
man, even while courage is preached to him, learns 
from habitual intercourse with the world the im- 
mense, the terrible power of opinion. It; wraps 
him round like despotism ; it is a reality to him ; to 
a woman a shadow, and if she can overcome the 
fear in her own person, all is overcome. A man 
fears opinion for himself, his wife, his daughter; 
and if the fear of opinion be brought into conflict 
with primary sentrmcnts and principles, it is ten 
to one but the habit of fear prevails, and opinion 
tjiumphs over reason and feeling too. 
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The new law pa^ed during Uie last session of 
our provincial parliament, " to render tbe remedv 
in cases of serluution more efTeL-taal," bas juat come 
into opcirntion. Wliat were the oirfumstanues which 
gave rise to Cbis law, autl to its peculiar proTisions, 
J cannot learn. Here it is touching on delicate and 
even forbidden ground (o oak any qiieations. One 
person said that it was to guard against infanticide; 
and I recollect hearing the same sort of argument 
tisedin London against one particular clause of the 
new Poor Law Act, viz : that it would encourage 
infanticide. This is the most gross and unpardona.1 
He libel on our sex ever uttered. Women do not 
murder their children from the fear of want, but 
from tbc fear of shame. In thia fear, substituted 
for Ihe light and the strength of virtue and genuine 
self-respect, are women trained, till it becomes s 
■econd nature — not indeed stronger than the nat- 
ural instincts and the passions which God gave us, 
but stroQg enough to drive to madness and delirious 
outrage, the wretched victim who Rnds the struggle 
between these contradictor^'' feelings too great for 
hor couHcience, tier reason, her strength. Nothing, 
as it seems lo me, but throwing the woman upon 
her own self-respect and aiided responsibihtj, can 
bring a remedy to tbis fearful state of things. To 
toy that tbe punishment of tlie fault, already too 
l^reat, is thereby increased, is not true; it admitted 
of no real incrca%. In entailing irremediable di»> 
grace, and death of name and fame, \ipoa Ihc frail 
woman, the taw of 80<:lety Wi ^ca ^^& \),\u^)saa. 
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and to let it be supposed that the man had power 
to make amends by paying a nominal tax for irdul-^ 
gence bought at such a tremendous price, what was 
it but to flatter and delude both the vanity of lordly, 
sensual man, and the weakness of wretched, igno- 
rant, trusting, woman ? As long as treachery to 
woman is honorable in man ; as long as men do 
not, or will not protect us ; as long as we women 
cannot protect ourselves, their protecting laws are 
a farce and a mockery. Opinion has ever been 
■tronger than law. Luckily there is something 
stronger than either. 
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I HAVE only three books with me here, besides 
the one book needful, and find them sufficient for 
all purposes, — Shakspeare, Schiller, Wordsworth. 
One morning, being utterly disinclined for all effort, 
either of conversation or movement, I wandered 
down to a little wild bosquet beyond the Table 
Bock, not very accessible to dilettante hunters after 
the picturesque, and just where the waters, rendered 
smooth by their own infinite velocity, were sweeping 
by, before they take their leap into the gulf below; 
— there I sat all the sultry noontide, — quiet, among 
the birds and the thick foliage, and read through 
^'Don Carlos," — one of the finest dramas in the 
world; I should think. 




It is a priwf of the profourd humanity of Schi1< 
ler, that ta this play one must needs pity King 
Philip, though it ia in truth the snrt of pity which 
Saint Theresa felt for the devil. — one pitiea him 
because he is lite dev'd. The pitiablenesa and thu 
misery of wickedness wore navei- bo truly and so 
pathetii-ally demonstrated. Tlie unfathomable abysa 
of egotism in the character turns one giddy to look 

With regard to Posa, it hai been objected, I . 
believe — for I never read any criticism on this play 
— that he is a mere abatractioa, or rather the em- 
bodied mouthpiece of certain abstract ideas of 
policy and religion and morals — those of Schiller 
himself— and not an individual human being-— it 
■hort, an impoaaihility. Tet why so? Perhaps 
ii'vh a man as Posa never did exist ; — but why int' 
possible 'i Can a man conceive that which a man 
could not by possibility be ? If Scliiller were great 
enoogh to invent auub a character, is not humanity 
great enough to realize it 1 My belief is, that it is 
only a glorious anticipation— that poets, in somD 
wrt, are the prophets of perfectJon — that Schiller 
himself might have been a Posa, and, had he lived 
a century or two hence, would have been a Posa. 
li that a mere abstractioa which, while I read, 
make* me tliiill, tremble, eicult, and burn, ami on 
the iilag« dlled my eyes with most delicious tears? 
Ia that * mere abatra{:tian wUich excites our humaa 
empathies in the strangest, highest degree ? Ev 
,molbinks, would Uka& St^i.^tm.VNtst 
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—at least, if I could love, it would be such a inan. 
The notion that Posa could not by possibility exist) 
in the court of Philip II. appears to me unfounded, 
for such a court would be just the place where such 
a character would be needed, and by reaction 
produced ; extremes meet. Has not the Austrian 
court, in these days, produced Count Auersperg, 
the poet of freedom, who has devoted his whole. 
Boul, his genius, and his gift of song, to the cause 
of humanity and liberty ? Francis the First and 
Metternich, and the dungeons of the Spielberg, 
have as naturally produced an Auersperg, as Philip 
and the Autos-da-Fe in Flanders might have pro- 
duced a Posa. 

It may be said that the moral unity and consis- 
tency of the character of Posa is violated by that 
lie which he tells to save the life of Carlos. Posa 
is living in an atmosphere of falsehood ; the exist- 
ence and honor of Carlos are about to be sacrificed 
by a lie, and Posa, by another lie, draws the ven- 
geance of the king upon himself; 

Magnanima menzogna ! or quando fe il vero 
Si bello, che si possa a te preporre ? 

—But the effect of this "magnanimous" falsehood 
is like that of all falsehood, evil. This one devia- 
tion from the clear straight line of truth not only 
fails of its purpose, but plunges Carlos, the queen, 
and Posa himself, in the same abyss of destruction. 

It was the opinion of , with whom I 

read this play in Germany, that the queen (Eliza* 
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b(>t!i of France, FIiIUp's second wife) U a fliarapler 
no^ ilefmoil, not caaily undoratooil — that there ia a 
myBtory about her intended by the autlior. I do 
□ot see the character !n this point of view. It does 
Dot seem to me that Chiller niearit her to be any 
thing but what sbe appears. There is no niixak 
here, consuious or unconscious ; in such a mind her 
love for Don Carloa is not a feeling ■.-ombatud, 
Btrugglei] with, but put out of her mind altogether, 
as a thing Trhich ought not to be thought of, ought 
not Ut exist, and therefore ceases to exist; — 
a lender, perfectly pore interest in the happineaa 
and the fate of Don Carlos remains; but this is all; 
■he doofl not cheat beraelf nor ua wUli verbal vir^ 
tue. The cloudless, transparent, crystalline pimty 
of the character ii itsgreateat chann, itwill be said, 
perhaps, that if we see llie whole — if" there be in- 
deed nothing veiled, beyond or beneath what is 
viable and spoken, then it is shallow. Not so^ 
but, like pcrfeclly limpid water, it seema shallower 
than it is. The mind of a woman, which should 
be wholly pure, simple, anil true, would produce 
this illusion ; we sec at once to the bottom, whether 
it be shining pebble or goklen sands, and do not 
pereoive the true depth till we try, and are made 
to feel and know it by getting beyond our own 
depth before we are aware, ijucli a character ia 
that of Elizabeth of France. The manner in 
which she rebukes tlie pa-wlonate ravings of Carlos, 
■ — the solfn.'onfiding siuipticily, — the dignity without 
asBomjitJon,— the viii.uB,8o cAoAuii « 
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to be almost unconscious, — all is most beaudfol, 
and would certainly lose its charm the moment we 
doubted its truth — the moment we suspected that 
the queen was acting a forced or a conscious part, 
liowever virtuous. The scene in which Elizabeth 
repels the temptation of the Duke of Alva and the 
monk might be well contrasted with the similar 
scene between Catharine of Arragon and the two 
cardinals in Shakspeare. Elizabeth has a passive, 
graceful, uncontending pride of virtue, which docs 
not assert itself, only guards itself. Her genuine ad- 
miration of Posa, and the manner in which, in the 
last scene, you see the whole soft, feminine being, 
made up of affections, tears, and devotion, develop 
itself to be caught and crushed as in an iron vice, 
renders this delineation, delicate as it is in the con- 
ception, and subordinate in interest, one of the finest 
I have met with out of Shakspeare, and compar- 
able only to his " Hennione " in the beauty and 
singleness of the conception. 

When I saw " Don Carlos " performed at Vien- 
na, with a perfection and ensemble of which our 
stage affords few examples, it lefl, as a work of art, 
an impression of a moral kind, at once delightful 
and elevating, which I cannot easily forget. I was 
never more touched, more excited, by any dramatic 
representation that I can remember. Korn, al- 
lowed to be one of their finest actors, played Posa 
magnificently ; and it seemed to be no slight privi- 
lege to tread the stage but for three hours, clothed 
/a such godlike attributes — to utter lu woids elo- 
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qnent as music, the sentiments of a man — senti- 
ments and aspirations that, in every thrilling heart, 
found at least a silent echo — sentiments which, if 
uttered or written off the stage, would have brought 
down upon him the surveillance of the secret po* 
lice, or the ban of the censor. 

Fichtner played Don Carlos with impassioned 
youthful sensibility; and though I heard it objected 

I y the Princess H that he had not sufficiently 

/ air noble, it did not strike me. Karl La Roche, 
in actor formed under Goethe's tuition, in the gold- 
en age of the Weimar theatre, played Philip II., 
and looked, and dressed, and acted the character 
with terrible and artist-like fidelity. Mademoiselle 
Fournier, one of the most beautiful women I ever 
beheld, and a clever actress, was admirable in the 
Princess Eboli. Mademoiselle Peche, also a good 
actress, failed in the queen, as at the time I felt 
rather than thought, for I had not well considered 
the character. She embodied too formally, perhaps 
intentionally, the idea of something repressed and 
concealed with effort, which I do not find in Schil- 
ler's Elizabeth. On this representation occurred an 
incident worth noting. The old Emperor Francis 
was present in his box, looking, as usual, very 
h«3avy-hcaded and attentive ; it was about a month 
or six weeks before his death. In the scene where 
Posa expostulates with King Philip, pleads elo- 
quently for toleration and liberty, and at length, 
throwing himself at his feet, exclaims, " Geben Sl^ 
una Gedankeufreiheit I " the a\x01^Ii^^^^^^^.^s»'k'^^ 
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parterre, applauded; and there were around me 
cries, not loud but deep, of " Bravo, Schiller I * 
After thb the performance of ** Don Carlos ** was 
forbidden, and it was not given again while I was 
at yieniuu 



TALESL 



TOE FALSE ONE.» 



AlCBAR, the iiiost eiiliglitened and renowned 
■mong the BOve.ti^na of lie East, reigned over all 
those vast territonej, which extend from the Indus 
to the Ganges, and mini the snowy mouutaiiia of 
the north to the kiiij^oma of Guzerat and Can- 
doish on the toulJi. Afiir having subdued the fao 
tioua orarabs, and the Lereditaiy enemies of hia 
tainily, and made trihui^fy to bis power most of 
the neighboring kingdon^ there occurred a short 
period of profound peace. Assisted by ahlo min' 
iBterti, Alcbar employed thtt iuterva) in alleviaUng 
the miseries, whit-h half a cbnfur/ of war and raV' 
age had called down upon thiv beautiful but ever 
wrelchRd eountry. Coininen,e was relieved from 
the heavy imposts, wht<:h had hitherto clogged its 



Bf Uiadotiia." 
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progress; llie revenues of the empire were im- 
proved and regulated ; by a particular liecrce, the 
cultivators of the earth were exempted from serv- 
ing in the imperial armies ; and justice was every- 
where impartially administered; tempered, how- 
ever, with that extreme clemency, which in the 
early part of his reign, Akbar carried to an excess 
almost injurious to his interests. India, so long 
exposed to the desolating inroads of invaders, and 
torn by internal factions, began, at length, to "wear 
her plumed and jewelled turban with a smile of 
peace ; ** and all the various nations united under 
his sway — the warlike Afghans, the proud Moguls, 
the gentle-spirited Hindoos, with one voice blessed 
the wise and humane government of the son of 
Baber, and unanimously bestowed upon him the 
titles of Akbar, or the Great, aud Juggut 
Grow, or Guardian of Mankind. 

Meantime the happiness, which he had diffused 
among millions, seemed to have fled from the 
bosom of the sovereign. Cares far dilfercnt from 
those of war, deeper than those of love, (for the 
love of eastern monarchs is seldom shadowed by 
anxiety,) possessed his thoughtful soul. He had 
been brought up in the strictest forms of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and he meditated upon the 
text, which enjoins the extermination of all who 
rejected his prophet, till his conscience became like 
a troubled lake. He reflected that in his vast do- 
minions there were at least fifteen different relia- 
Ions, which were subdivided into Dt\)ouV. VkcQi&\msK> 




ired and fil'ty sects ; lo extirpate tliousands and 
tenn of thousamls of his uiioflondiDg subjects, and 
pile up pyramids of huma.D heads in honor of God 
and his prophet, as hia predeucssorg had dons 
before hin^ va^, to hij mil'il nature, not only abhor- 
rent, but intpnaaiblc. Yet as hia power hod aever 
met with any obstacle, whii.'h force or aihlrena had 
not aubiliied before him, the idea of brining this 
Tast multitmlo to agme in ona aystem of bulief and 
worahip appeared to him not utterly hopeless. 

Ho consulted, after long reflection, his fevorita 
and secretary, Abul Fazil, the celebrated historinn, 
of whom it waa pnHcrbialiy said, that " the mon- 
trchi of the Ea^tt feared more the pen of Abul 
Faxil than the sward of Akbar." The acate mind 
of that great man saw instantly the wild impracti- 
cabilitj' of such a scheme ; but willing to prove it 
to his master without absolutely contradicting hia 
favorite scheme, he proposed, as a preparatory 
itep, diat the names of the vnrions suets of religion 
known to exist in the sultan's dominions should be 
registered, and tlie tenels of their belief contained 
in llieir books of law, or promulgated by their 
priests, should be reviewed and eoiiipared; thence 
it would appear how far it, wm possible to reconcila 
them one with another. 

This suggestion piuaacil the great king; and 
there went forth a decree from the imperial throne, 
commanding that all the religions and secta of re- 
ligion to be found within the boundaries of tins 
empire should send depu^a, on- & ^^t^*^ ^-j^N* 
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the sultan, to deliver up tLeIr books of law, to do- 
clare openlj the doctrines of their faith, and ht 
re^tered by name in a volume kept for this pup 
pose — whether they were followers of Jesus, oi 
Moses, or of Mohammed ; whether they worshipped 
God in the sun, in the fire, in the image, or in tlia 
stream ; by written law or traditional practice ;. true 
believer or pagan infidel, none were excepted. The 
imperial mandate was couched in such absolute, ai 
well as alluring terms, that it became as impossible 
as impolitic to evade it ; it was therefore the ]nte^ 
est of every particular sect, to represent in the mosl 
favorable light the mode of faith professed by each 
Some thought to gain favor by the magnificence oi 
liheir gifts ; others, by the splendor of their procea- 
nons. Some rested their hopes on the wisdom and 
venerable appearance of the deputies they selected 
to represent them ; and others, (they were but few,) 
strong in their faith and spiritual pride, deemed all 
such aids unnecessary, and trusted in the truth of 
the doctrines they professed, which they only waited 
an opportunity to assert, secure that they needed 
only to be heard, to convert all who had ears to 
hear. . 

On the appointed day, an immense multitude 
had assembled from all the quarters of the empire, 
and pressed through the gates and streets of Agra, 
then the capital and residence of the monarch. 
The principal durbar, or largest audience-<;ourt of 
the palace, was thrown open on this occasion. Al 
Ibe vpper end was placed the throne of Akbejc. 
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H waa a rataed platform, from wWcb spninn; twelvo 
twisCtid pillare of massj golil, all radiant with ionu- 
mevable geoia, supporting the golden canopy, over 
which wavod the wbi(e nmbrulla, the insignia of 
power; the cushions upon "which the emperor re- 
clined, were of cloth of gold, incruBted with rubiet 
and emeralde ; b\s pages, of exquisite beauty, bear- 
ing fanE of peacocks' feathers, were aloce pernul* 
l«d to approach within the rilver balustrade, which 
Borrounded the eeal of power. On one eide stood 
the vizir Chan Azim, boIJ and erect of look, as 
became a warrior, and Abul Fa«il, with his tablelg 
in his hand, and his eyes modestly cast down ; next 
to him stood Dominico Cuen9a, the rortiigueee traa- 
wonary, and two friars of liia order, who had come 
froni Goa by the express command of the sultan: 
on the other side, the muftis and doctors of the 
law. Around were the great omrahs, the generals, 
governora, tributary princes, and ambassadora. 
The ground waa spread with Fer^n carpels of a 
thousand dnla, sprinkled with rose-water, and 
eofter beneath the feet than the velvety durra 
grass ; and clouds of incense, ambergris, and 
myrrh, filled the air. The gorgeous trappings of 
eastern splendor, the waving of standards, the glit- 
tering of warlike weapons, the sparkling of jew- 
elled robes, formed a scene, almost sublime in iU 
prodigal and lavish mogniScence, sneh aa only an 
oriental court could show. 

Seven days did the royal Aklmr leceiva ac.4 «q. 
lerlain tliu religious deputies-, t^cTj 4a.u a.V'mA-'^^ 
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thousand strangers feasted at liis expense; and 
every night the gifts he had received during the 
day, or the value of them, were distributed in ahns 
to the vast multitude, without any regard to differ- 
ence of belief. Seven days did the royal Akbar 
sit on his musnud, and listen graciously to all who 
appeared before him. Many were the words 
spoken, and marvellous was the wisdom uttered ; 
sublime were the doctrines professed, and pure the 
morality they enjoined; but the more the royal 
Akbar heard, the more was his great mind per- 
plexed; the last who spoke seemed ever in the 
right, till the next who appeared turned all to 
doubt again. He was amazed, and said within 
himself, like the judge of old, " What is truth f 

It was observed, that the many dissenting or het- 
erodox sects of the Mohammedan religion excited 
infinitely more indignation among the orthodox 
mufds, than the worst among the pagan idolaters. 
Their hearts burned within them through impa- 
tience and wrath, and they would almost have died 
on the spot for the privilege of confuting those 
blasphemers, who rejected Abu Becker ; who 
maintained, with Abu Zail, that blue was holier 
than green; or with Mozar, that a sinner w»8 
worse than an infidel ; or believed with the Morgi- 
ans, that in paradise God is beheld only with the 
eyes of our understanding ; or with the Kharejites^ 
that a prince who abuses his power may be deposed 
without sin. But the sultan had forbidden all 
MT^ffumeut in bis presence, and tYiey ^ex^ <io\v< 
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■triinctl to keep aileDce, though it nos paiD and 
grief lo ihcm. 

Tlie Seiks from Lahore, then a new sect, and 
Bini'e a ponerful nation, with their iight olive com- 
plexiona, their riuh robes and turbans all of blue, 
their Doble features and tree undaunted deport- 
ment, Etruek the whole aasemljlj- with respect, and 
were received with peeuEiar favor by the sultan. 
Su also were the Ala-ilabij-abs, whose doetrinea ara 
a strange compound of tiie Cbrialian, the Moham- 
medan, and Ibe Pagan creeds; but the Soetas, or 
Epicureans of India, met with a far different re- 
ception. This sect, which in secret professed tbe 
moet profane and detestalle opinions, endeavored 
to obtain favor by Ihe splendid olferinga they laid 
at the foot of the ibrone, and the graceful and 
seducing eloquence of their principal speaker. It 
was, however, in vain, tliat he tlirew over tlic ten- 
eta of his religion, as publicly acknowledged, the 
flimsy disguise of rhetoric and poetry; that he en- 
deavored to prove, that all happiness consisted in 
enjoying the world's goods, and all virtue in more 
abstaining from evil ; tLat death is an eternal 
sleeps and therefore to reject the |)leasures of this 
life, in any shajie, the extreme of ibily ; while at 
every pause of his oi'ation, voices of the sweetest 
melody chorussed the famous burdt-n : — 

" May llje hnnd nPver slinkn which pitlier'ci Ihe gmpesl 
JIsj' llie foot never slip wbicli [iress' J lliem ! " 

AJtbar coUuiialided l\ie- SaclBa?Toni\i\i^T«s«a.tfc, 
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amid the murmurs and execrations of all parties; 
and though they were protected for the present by 
the royal passport, they were subsequently ban- 
ished beyond the frontiers of Cashmere. 

Tlie fire-worshippers, from Guzerat, presented 
the books of their famous teacher, Zoroaister ; to 
them succeeded the Jainas, the Buddhists, and 
many more, innumerable as the leaves upon the 
banyan-tree — countless as the stars at midnight 

Last of all came the deputies of the Brahmans. 
On their approach there was a hushed silence, and 
theji arose a suppressed murmur of amazement, 
curiosity, and admiration. It is well known with 
what impenetrable secrecy the Brahmins guard the 
peculiar mysteries of their religion. In the reigns 
of Akbar's predecessors, and during the first inva- 
sions of the Moguls, many had sufiered mjirtyrdom 
in the most horrid forms, rather than suffer their 
sanctuaries to be violated, or disclose the contents 
of their Vedas or sacred books. Loss of caste, ex- 
communication in this world, and eternal perdition 
in the next, were the punishments awarded to 
those, who should break this fundamental law of 
the Brahminical faith. The mystery was at length 
to be unveiled; the doubts and conjectures, to 
which this pertinacious concealment gave rise, 
were now to be ended forever. The learned doc- 
tors and muftis bent forward with an attentive and 
eager look — Abul Fazil raised his small, bright, 
piercing eyes, wliile a smile of dubious import 
pasaed over lua countenance — t^cie YorVw^vvs^ 
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monk tLi¥w back his cowl, and thu calm micl 
Bcoruful expression of bis Cmo reuiuras cbaiigod to 
one of awakened curioHity and interesl; even 
Jkbar raiged bim^lf from his jetvullcd couch as 
UiB deputies of the Bralimans approached. A sin- 
gle delegate had been chosen flwn the twelve prin- 
upal temples and goats of learning, and tley were 
nttended by forty aged men, eelected from the 
three inferior castes, to represent thu mass of the 
lu'lian popnlatioo — warriors, mcrcliaiits, and hu»- 
banuQiun. At the head of thia majualje procession 
ndS the Brnlunan Sarma, Ite iiigh priest, and prin- 
cipal Goorao or teacher of theology at Benares. 
Tliis singular and venerable man liad passed scv.' 
eral years of his life in the court of the eultan 
Baber; and the dignity and austerity, that bccam'i 
his sge and high functions, were blended with f 
curtain gr3(!e and ease in bis deportment, wliiob 
(llatinguislied him above the rest 

When the sage Saruia had pronounced the usual 
benediction, "May the king be viclorioas 1" Ahbar 
inclined his head with reverence. " Wise and vir- 
tuous Brahmans!" he said, "our court derives 
honor from your illustrious presence. Next to the 
true faith taught by our holy Prophet, the doctrines 
of Brahma must exc-et-d all others iu wjsilom and 
purity, ■even as ilia priests of Brahma excel in vir- 
tue and knowledge the wisest of the earth; disclose, 
therefore, youj- sacred Sastras, that we may inhala 
from them, as from tlie ro^« of pnradise, the pre- 
cioua fra^jrauce of truth aail crt! kuutt\tii4^V" 
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The Brahman replied, ia the soft and mnsica^ 
tones of his people, " O king of the world I we are 
not come before the throne of power to betray the 
faith of our fathers, but to die for it, if such be the 
will of the sultan ! ** Saying these words, he and 
his companions prostrated themselves upon the 
earth, and, taking off their turbans, flung them 
down before them; then, while the rest continued 
with their foreheads bowed to the ground, Sarma 
arose, and stood upright before the throne. No 
words can describe the amazement of Akbar. He 
shrunk back and struck his hands together ; then 
he frowned, and twisted his small and beautifully 
curled mustachios: *^The sons of Brahma mock 
us!'' said he at length; **is it thus our imperial 
decrees are obeyed ? " 

** The laws of our faith are immutable," replied 
the old man, calmly, ^*and the contents of the 
Vedas were preordained from the beginning of 
time to be revealed to the twice-born alone. It 
is sufficient, that therein are to be found the essence 
of all wisdom, the principles of all virtue, and the 
means of acquiring immortality." 

** Doubtless, the sons of Brahma are preemi* 
nently wise," said Akbar, sarcastically; "but are 
the followers of the Prophet accounted as fools in 
their eyes ? The sons of Brahma are excellently 
virtuous, but are all the rest of mankind vicious ? 
Has the most high God confined the knowledge of 
his attributes to the Brahmins alone, and hidden 
hb lace from the rest of his creatures ? Where, 
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t.lien, IS his joFlico 7 where liia all-embracing 

Tbe Braliman, folding liis arras, replied; " It is 
ivritten, Heaven is a palat-^ vHth many doora, and 
every man shfiil enter by his own way. It is not 
given to mortals to examine or arraign tiie ilei^rees 
of the Deity, but to bear mid to obey. Let the 
will of the Eultan be accom-pKsbud in all tilings 
cIhb. In this let the God of all the earth judge 
between the king and his servants." 

" Now, by tlie head of our Prophet 1 aliall we be 
braved on our throne by Ihese insolent and contu- 
macions pricfts ? Toitures shall force the seal 
fiom those lips I " 

' said the old Brahman, drawing him- 
■elf up with a look of inexpressible dignity. " It 

"n the power of the Great King to deal with bis 
■laves as seemeth good to him ; but fortitude ia the 
iMuragB of the weak ; and Ihe twice-bom sons of 
Bmlima can suffer more id tKe cause of truth, than 
even tho wratli of Akbar can inflict' 

At these words, which expressed at onoc eub- 
xission and defiance, a general murmur arose ia . 
Jie assembly. The dense crowd became agitated 
w Ihe waves of the Gauges just before the rising 
•f the hurricane. Some optneii their eyes wide 
mth amazement at such audacity, some th>wned 
ttith indignation, some lookud on ivith L'outempt, 
Jthen with pity. All awaited in fearful expecta* 
Jon, till the fury of tho sullLan ahoulil burst forth 
a these presumptuous oQleaile.'n. %'A 
10 
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Akbar remained silent, and for some time played 
with the hilt of his poniard, half unsheathing it, 
and then forcing it back with an angry gesture. 
At length he motioned to his secretary to ap- 
proach ; and Abul Fazil, kneeling upon the silver 
steps of the throne, received the sultan's commands. 
After a conference of some length, inaudible to the 
attendants around, Abul Fazil came forward, and 
announced the will of the sultan, that the durbar 
should be presently broken up. The deputies 
were severally dismissed with rich presents ; all, 
except the Brahmans, who were commanded to 
remain in the quarter assigned to them during the 
royal pleasure, and a strong guard was placed over 
them. 

Meantime Akbar withdrew to the private apart- 
ments of his palace, where he remained for three 
days inaccessible to all, except his secretary Abul 
Fazil, and the Christian monk. On the fourth 
day he sent for the high priest of Benares, and 
successively for the rest of the Brahmans, his com- 
panions ; but it was in vain he tried threats and 
temptations, and all his arts of argument and per- 
suasion. They remained calmly and passively im- 
movable. The sultan at length pardoned and 
dismissed them with many expressions of courtesy 
and admiration. The Brahman Sanna was distin- 
guished among the rest by gifts of peculiar value 
and masnificence, and to him Akbar made a volun- 
tary promise, that, during his reign, the cruel tax, 
caUed the Kerea, which had hitherto been levied 
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upon the ponr Indiftns whenever they met lo celoi 
brate any of their rcligpoua festivals, shouW ba 
nboli^licih 

But el! those professions were hollow and inGid- 
Dus. Akbar was not a character to be thus ba& 
Bed ; atitl assisted by the wily wit of Abul Fazjl, 
and the bold intri^ing monk, he liad devUed a 
secret and subtle expedient, which should at once 
gratify his cariosity, and arenf^ his insulted povrer. 

Abul FaKJl had an onlj- brother, many yean 
younger than himself, whons he bad adi^led m hli 
Bon, and loved with extroine tendemesa. He had 
intended bira lo troBHi, like biinsL-lf, the intricato 
path of state policy ; and with this view he tiad 
been carefully educated in all tho learning of the 
East, and had made the most astonishing progress 
in every braniii of science. Though scarcely past 
his boyhood, he had already been initiated into the 
intrigues of the court; above all, he had been 
brought up in sentiments of the most profound 
Teneralion and submission for tlie monarch be was 
destined to serve. In some rvspeots Faizi resem- 
bled his brother; he possessed the same versatility 
of lalenis, the same acuteness of luiad, the suine 
predilection for lilerary and sedentary pursuils, 
the sauic insinuating melody of voice and fluent 
grace of speech ; but his ambition was of a nobltir 
cast, and though his moral perci^plions had bei.'a 
Bomewhat blunted by a too early acquaintance 
with court diplomacy, and an eficminate, thouifk 
kuraeJ education, lua mitui a,i^ u^\j^v«e«i ^K' 
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cidedly of a higher order. He also excelled Abn) 
Fazil in the graces of his person, having inherited 
from liis mother (a Hindoo slave of surpassing love- 
liness) a figure of exquisite grace and symmetry, 
and features of most faultless and noble beauty. 

Thus fitted by nature and prepared by art fcr 
the part he was to perform, this youth was secretljr 
Bent to Allahabad, where the deputies of the Brah« 
mans rested for some days on their return to the 
Sacred City. Here Abul Fazil, with great appear- 
ance of mystery and circumspection, introduced 
himself to the chief priest, Sarma, and presented to 
him his youthful brother as the orphan son of the 
Brahman Mitra, a celebrated teacher of astronomy 
in the court of the late sultan. Abul Fazil had 
artfully prepared such documents, as left no doubt 
of the truth of his story. His pupil in treachery 
played his part to admiration, and the deception 
was complete and successful. 

" It was the will of the Great King," said the 
wily Abul Fazil, " that this fair youth should be 
brought up in his palace, and converted to the 
Moslem faith ; but, bound by my vows to a dying 
finend, I have for fourteen years eluded the com- 
mand of the sultan, and in placing him under thy 
protection, O most venerable Sarma! I have at 
length discharged my conscience, and fulfilled the 
last wishes of the Brahman Mitra. Peace be with 
him I If it seem good in thy sight, let this remaiu 
for ever a secret between me and thee. I have 
succesafully thrown dust in the eyes of the Bultaiii 
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and caitsed it to be reported, ttat the ymith is dead 
of a stidclen and grievous disease. Slioidd he dis- 
cover, tlint behaabeen deceived by his slave; should 
tiie truth reaoh his mighty ears, the head of Abul 
Fazil wonld assuredly pay the fiirleit of Mb dis- 
obedieiiee." 

The old Brahman replied with many expressions 
of gratitade and inviolable discretion; and, ivbotty 
nneuspioious of the cruel artifice, receiveil tha 
youth with joy. lie carried him to Benares, where 
come months afterwards he publicly adopted Iiim 
at his son, and gave him the name of Govinda, 
"the Beloved," one of the titlca under which the 
Intliftii women adore their beautiful and fitvorite 
dol, the god Crishna. 

Govinda, bo we must now call him, was set to 
rtudy the sacred language, and the thpoJo|!y of the 
Brabmana as it is revealed in their Vedas and 
Bastras. In both be made qtiick and extraordi- 
nary progress; and his ungular talpnts did not 
Bore endear him to hia preceptor, than his docil- 
i y, and the pensive, and even melancholy sweet- 
lesB of bis tcjiiper and manner. Hia new duties 
vere not unpleasing or unsiiited to one of bis iu- 
djlent and contemplative temper. He possibly 
fi:lt, at first, a holy horror at the pagan saL'rifices, 
ill which he was obliged t^i assist, and some reluc- 
tinoe to feeding eon aecraled cows, gathering flowera, 
looking riee, and drawing water for offerings and 
Ubationa; but by degrees he rccontUei t5a «»&- 
Btieace V> these occupations, ami 'bBcianB Maj»>S«sA 
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to his Gooroo, and interested in his philosophical 
studies. He would have been happy, in short, but 
for certain uneasy sensations of fear and selfr 
reproach, which he vainly endeavored to forget or 
to reason down. 

Abul Fazil, who dreaded not his indiscretion or 
his treachery, but his natural sense of rectitudoi 
which had yielded reluctantly, even to the com- 
mand of Akbar, maintained a constant intercourse 
with him by means of an intelligent mute, who, 
hovering in the vicinity of Benares, sometimes in 
the disguise of a fisherman, sometimes as a coolie, 
was a continual spy upon all his movements ; and 
once in every month, when the moon was in her 
dark quarter, Govinda met him secretly, and ex- 
changed communications with his brother. 

The Brahman Sarma was rich ; he was proud 
of his high caste, bis spiritual office, and his learn- 
ing ; he was of the tribe of Narayna, which for a 
thousand years had filled the offices of priesthood, 
without descending to any meaner occupation, or 
mingling blood with any inferior caste. He main- 
tained habitually a cold, austere, and dignified 
calmness of demeanor ; and flattered himself, that 
he had attained that state of perfect indifference to 
all worldly things, which, according to the Brah- 
minical philosophy, is the highest point of human 
virtue ; but, though simple, grave, and austere in 
his personal habits, he lived with a splendor be* 
coming his reputation, his high rank, and vast po»« 
teaaions. lie ej^ercised an almost ^tvue^ly hos^it- 
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blity ; a handreil meiidiL'ants were fed momiag 
and evenino at hla gates. He tbunded and sup- 
ported collftgca of learning lor tlie poorer Brah- 
mans, and liad numerous pupils, itl>o hod coma 
from all parts of India to sttid/ under bis ilirection. 
These were lodged in separata buildings. Oiilj 
Govinda, aa the adopted soa of Sanna, dwelt undur 
the same roof with his Ui>Droo, a privilege which 
had DnconaL'iously become- most preeious to his 
heart; It removed him from the constrained com- 
panionship of those ha secretly despiaed, and it 
placed hiju in delicious and tamiliar interconne 
with one, who had become too dearly and fatally 
beloved. 

Ther Brahman had an T>nly child, the daughter 
of hia old age. She had been named, at her birth, 
Priyaaivada; ^or sq/ilif spealdni/ f) but hercompan- 
ions called her AmrA, the n nme of a gnicefiil tree 
bearing blossoiOB of peculiar beauty and fragrance, 
with nhich the Camdeo (Indian Cupiil) is s^d lo 
tip bis arrows. Amrit waa but a child when Go- 
vinda firsl entered the dwelling of his preceptor; 
but OS time passed on, she expanded beneath hia 
eye iolo beauty and maturity, like the lovely and 
tNloriTerous fiower, th^ nani« of which sbe bore 

Tlie Hindoo women ol' superlov rank and un- 
mixiHl caElo are in genernl of <llminutivc size; and 
aci-'oi-dingly the lovely and liigL-born Aoiri wb« 
tbrmed ujion the least posuble scale of female 
beauty ; but her Ugure. though so exquisitelj' del- 
iuale, had all the HuvrliiQ ou^itke anii to^vu^sA. -^fi^ 
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portions of complete womanhood. Her featnret 
were perfectly regular, and of almost iniantine 
minuteness, except her eyes; those sofl oriental 
eyes, not sparkling, or often animated, but large, 
dark, and lustrous ; as if in their calm depth of ex- 
pression slept unawakened passions, like the bright 
deity Heri reposing upon the coiled serpent. Her 
eyebrows were finely arched, and most delicately 
pencilled; her complexion, of a pale and trans- 
parent olive, was on the slightest emotion sufiused 
with a tint, which resembled that of the crimson 
water-lily as seen through the tremulous wave ; her 
lips were like the buds of the Camklata, and un- 
closed to display a row of teeth like seed-pearl of 
Manar. But one of her principal charms, because 
peculiar and unequalled, was the beauty and re- 
dundance of her hair, which in color and texture 
resembled black fioss silk, and, when released from 
confinement, flowed downwards over her whole 
person like a veil, and swept the ground. 

Such was Amrk ; nor let it be supposed, that so 
perfect a form was allied to a merely passive and 
childish mind. It is on record, that, until the in- 
vasion of Hindostan by the barbarous Moguls, the 
Indian women enjoyed comparative freedom ; it is 
only since the occupation of the country by the 
Europeans, that they have been kept in entire 
seclusion. A plurality of wives was discouraged 
by their laws ; and, among some of the tribes of 
Brahmans, it was even forbidden. At the period 
ef our story, that is, in the Teiga of Akbar^ thft 




Indian monipn, and more particu1ai"1y iTie Brah- 
minees, enjoyed muL-h liberty. They were well 
educated, nml some of them, extraonliimry as it 
may seem, distinguished thPinEelveg in war and 
gjvernmenl. The Iniliiin qncen Dm^etti, wbosa 
hislmy ronua a conspieuoiu and intercatlng episode 
in the life of Akbar, dereuiled her kingdom for tea 
years against one of his most valiant generals. 
Mounted upon an elephant of war, slie led her 
armies in petson; fought several pitvhed ballloHj 
and being at length defeated in a dednve engage* 
ment, she stabbed herself on the Relil, rather than 
submit to her baiHiarous (.'oniiueror. Nor was thig 
a mlitary iiiBtante of fmnale Imraism anil menial 
energy ; and the effeet of this freedom, and the re- 
Bpeet with wliii-h (liey were treatud, appeared in the 
morals and manners of the -women. 

The gentle daughter of Samia was not indeed 
fitted by nature either lo lead or to govern, and 
certainly had never dreamed of doing either. Her 
figare, gestures, and moveiuenta, had that softneai 
at onee alluring and retiring, that indolent grace, 
that languid repose, common lo tlie women of 
tiwpiea! regions. 

"All bern^ecIiiHiB like tliQ den-s on roses, 
Fair as iha Hoivere Ihomielvea; as soft, as gentle." 

Her spirit^ In ih< " mildness, snoetoeaa, blessedness," 
seemed as flexible and unresisting as the tender 
Vasantit (rreeper. She had indeed been educa.t^'l 
Ri a)] the enclusive ptide q£ ^w (iOfta, aai Wia^lv 
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to regard all who were not of the privileged race 
of Brahma as frangi (or impure) ; but this princi- 
ple, though so early instilled into her mind as to 
have become a part of her nature, was rather pas- 
sive than active ; it had never been called forth. 
She had never been brought into contact with 
those, whose very look she would have considered 
as pollution ; for she had no intercourse but with 
those of her own nation, and watchful and sustain- 
ing love were all around her. Hey learned ac- 
complishments extended no farther than to read 
and write the Hindostanee tongue. To tend and 
water her flowers, to feed her birds, which inhabited 
a gaily gilded aviary in her garden, to string pearls, 
to embroider muslin, were her employments ; to 
pay visits and receive them, to lie upon cushions, 
and be fanned asleep by her maids, or listen to the 
endless tales of her old nurse, Gautami, whose 
memory was a vast treasure of traditional wonders. 
• — ^these were her amusements. That there were 
graver occupations, and dearer pleasures, proper 
to her sex, she knew ; but thought not of them, 
till the young Govinda came to disturb the peace 
of her innocent bosom. She had been told to 
regard him as a brother; and, as she had never 
known a brother, she believed, that, in lavishing 
upon him all the glowing tenderness of her young 
heart, she was but obeying her father's commands. 
If her bosom fluttered when she heard his fool- 
steps ; if she trembled upon the tones of his voice; 
M^ while be was occupied iu Ui^ a^i^k^ of thtt 
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temple, she sat In her veranda a' 
and, the moment he appeared tlirougli the em- 
bowering acacias, a secret and unaccounlable 
feeling made her breathe quiL-k, and liae io hasta 
and nitire to ber inner apartments, till he ap- 
proached to pay ihe solutatjoiia due to the ilaiighter 
of hia preceptor; what waa it, what coald it be, 
bnt the tender solii^itude of a sister for a itetr- 
foand brother ? But Govinda himself was not bo 
entirely dei^eived. His boyhood had been passed 
in a lu.furiouH eoiii-t, and among the wooien aud 
slaveB of his brother's harem ; and tboDgh so 
young, he was not wholly inexperienced in a pas- 
sion, wKieh is the too early growth of an eastern 
heart He knew why he languished in the pret- 
ence of his beautiful sister ; he could tell why the 
dark splendor of Anirft'a eyes pierced hit sou! lilce 
the winged lltunes shot into a besieged city. Ho 
could guew, too, why those eyes kindled with & 
Rofler fire beneath his glani'e; but the love he felt 
was so chastened by the awe which her soron« 
purity, and the dignity of her sweet and feminina 
bearing shed around her; so hallowed by the 
nominal rulalJonsbip io which they stood; so dit 
ferent, in short, from any thing he had ever felt, of 
■een, or heard of, that, abaiidoncd to all the sweet 
and dream-liko enchantment of a boyish passion, 
Govinda was scarcely conscious of the wishes of 
his own hoort, until acciilent in the same moment 
disclosed his seiirot a^piratiuos to himself, and bada 
him i'or ever despfiir of tti^r ttcc^m^^Vu^tvEaftoV 
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On the last day of the dark half of the moon, it 
vras the custom of the wise and venerable Sarma 
to bathe at sunset in the Ganges, and afterwards 
retire to private meditation upon the thousand 
names of God, by the repetition of which, as it is 
written, a man insures to himself everlasting felic- 
ity. But while Sarma was thus absorbed in holy 
abstraction, where were Govinda and Amrk ? 

In a spot fairer than the poet's creative pencil 
ever wrought into a picture for fancy to dwell on— 
■where, at the extremity of the Brahman's garden, 
the broad and beautiful stream that bounded it ran 
swiftly to mingle its waves with those of the thrice- 
holy Ganges; where mangoes raised their huge 
twisted roots in a thousand fantastic forms, while 
from their boughs hung suspended the nests of the 
little Baya birds, which waved to and fro in the 
evening breeze — there had Amrk and Govinda 
met together, it might be, without design. The 
8un had set, the Cistus flowers began to fall, and 
the rich blossoms of the nijjht-lovinor Nilica diffused 
their rich odor. The Peyoo awoke to warble 
forth his song, and the fire-flies were just visible, 
as they flitted under the shade of the Champac 
trees. Upon a bank, covered with that soft and 
beautiful grass, which, whenever it is pressed or 
trodden on, yields a delicious perfume, were Amri 

• and Govinda seated side by side. Two of her 

attendants, at some little distance, were occupied 

MB twining wreaths of flowers. Amrk had a basket 

At her feetf in which were two wo^aSliV Ne;s»^ ^ 




porfeiaiii. One contained eakea of rice, honey, 
and clariQed butter, kneadeiJ b; her own hnnii; 
in t!ie other were mangoes, rose-apples, and muxk- 
liieloiui and garlands of tko holy paliisa bloasonu, 
saered to the dead, were flung around the whole. 
ThU was the votive ofTeriag, wiiich Aniii had pre- 
pared for the tomb of her mother, who was buried 
in the garden. And now, with her elbow resting 
on her knee, and her boH cheek leaning on her 
hand, she sat gazing up at the sky, where Ibo stari 
came [lashing forth one by one ; and she watuliod 
the auspicious moment for offering her pious obla- 
tion. But Uovinda looked neither on the earth, 
nor on the sky. What to him were the stars, or 
the flowers, or the moon riiiiug in dewy splendor? 
His eyes were fixed upon one, who was brighter to 
him than the stars, loveliei' than the moon wiien 
ihe drives her antelopes tlirough the heavens, 
Rweetor than the nlghtrfloner wIuL-h opens in her 

" AmHtl" he said, at length, and while be 
spoke his voice trembled even at its own tunder- 
nesa, "Anjr&l beautiful and beloved sister 1 thine 
eyes are filled with tlie glory of that sparkling 
firmament ! die breath of Ihe evening, which agi- 
tates the silky filatnenls of the Seris, is as pleosanl 
(o thee as lo rae ; but the beauty, which 1 see, thou 
canst not see ; the power of deep joy, which thrills 
Avep my heart like the breeze over those floaling 
lotuses — oh I lliii thou canst nut feel. — Let toft UJta 
kvnj' Ihoae pearls aud gen^a Bc%Uete&. c:a«n^^ '^1 
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radiant tresses, and replace tbem T^ith these fra- 
grant and golden clusters of Champac flowers! If 
ever there were beauty, which could disdain the 
aid of ornament, is it not that of Amrk ? If ever 
there were purity, truth, and goodness, which could 
defy the powers of evil, are they not thine ? O, 
then, let others braid their hair with pearls, and 
bind round their anns the demon-scaring amulet, 
my sister needs no spells to guard her innocence, 
and cannot wear a gem that does not hide a 
charm I " 

The blush, which the beginning of this passion- 
ate speech had called up to her cheek, was changed 
to a smile, as she looked down upon the mystic 
circle of gold, which bound her arm. 

" It is not a talisman," said she, softly ; " it is the 
Tali, the nuptial bracelet, which was bound upon 
my arm when I was married.** 

" Married ! " the word rent away from the heart 
of Govinda that veil, with which he had hitherto 
shrouded his secret hopes, fears, wishes, and affec- 
tions. His mute agitation sent a trouble into her 
heart, she knew not why. She blushed quick- 
kindling blushes, and drooped her head. 

"Married!" he said, after a breathless pause; 
" when ? to whom ? who is the possessor of a gem 
of such exceeding price, and yet forbears to claim 
it?" 

She replied, " To Adhar, priest of Indoro, and 

the friend of Sarma. I was married to him while 

yet an infaiit, after the manuviv o^ oxrc XxvXi^" 
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ing liU ini^rcta^Ing djaturbani'e, she 
rrledly, and with downuast ayes ; ''I 
een hiui ; lie has long dwelt in tbe 
•.s of the south, whither he was L-alled oa an 
important miasioQ ; but he will soon i-el.urn to re^Je 
here in the aacrcd nty of his I'aibcr?, and will leave 
it no more. Why then should Govinda be sad?" 
She laid bor band timid!}- upon his arm, and looked 
up in luB likce. 

Govinda would fain bave taken that beautiful 
Kttle hand, and cOTered it with kJKSeB and wiih 
tears; bot he was real rained by a feeling of respect, 
whlth he could not hiniaelfconiprchend. He feared 
to alarm her; he contented hiniaclf with fixing hii 
«ye« on the hand which rested on his aitn ; and he 
Raid in a soft melantholy voice, " AVlien Adliar re- 
turns, Govinda will be forgotten." 

" O never! never 1" she exclaimed with Biidden 
emotion, and lifting towanls him eyes, that floated 
in teai^. Govinda bent down his head, and pressed 
his lips npon lier hand. She withdrew it hasiily, 
And rose from the ground. 

At Ibat moment her nurse, Gautami, approaehed 
them. " My child," said she, in a tone of reproof, 
" dost thou yet linger here, and the auspiuiona 
moment nlmoet past ? If thou delftyest longer, evil 
demons will disturb and eonsume the pious oblation, 
end the dead will irown u]ion the abandoned altar. 
Haiiten, my daughter; take up the basket of oflcr- 
ingi, and falk before us." 

Amift, trembling, leaned upon Wt nwMra, w^i 
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. prepared to obey ; but when she had made a few 
steps, she turned back, as if to salute her brother, 
and repeated in a low emphatic tone the word 
" Never ; " — then turned away. Govinda stood 
looking after the group, till the last wave of their 
white veils disappeared ; and listened till the tink- 
linoj of their silver anklets could no longer be 
distinguished. Then he started as from a dream ; 
he tossed his arms above his head ; he flung him* 
self upon the earth in an agony of jealous fury ; he 
gave way to all the pent-up passions, which had 
been for years accumulating in his heart. All at 
once he rose ; he walked to and fro ; he stopped. 
A hope had darted into his mind, even through the 
gloom of despair. " For what," thought he, " have 
I sold myself ? For riches! for honour! for power 1 
Ah ! what are they in such a moment ? Dust of the 
earth, toys, empty breath ! For what is the word of 
the Great King pledged to me ? Has he not sworn 
to refuse me nothing? All that is most precious 
between earth and heaven, from the mountain to 
the sea, lies at my choice ! One word, and she is 
mine ! and I hesitate ? Fool ! she shall be mine 1 ** 
He looked up towards heaven, and marked the 
places of the stars. " It is the appointed hour," he 
muttered, and cautiously his eye glanced around, 
and he listened; but all was solitary and silent. 
He then stole along the path, which led through a 
thick grove of Cadam trees, intenningled with the 
tall points of the Cusa grass, that shielded him from 

sUJ observation. He came at last to a little |^rom« 
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oiitory, wliere the r'(ver we have mentioned threw 
itaclt iuto the Ganges. He had not been there 
nbove a minute, when a low mhijiUe, like the note 
of the C)i3cara, was heard. A amall boat rowed 
to the shore, and Sahib stood before him. Quiok of 
«ye and apprehensioa, the mute perceived instantij 
that something unusual had occurred. Ho poinWd 
to the stifi*; but Grovinda sbook his head, and 
made signs for a light and the wridng implements. 
They were quiekl}' brought; and while Sabib held 
tlie lamp, so that its light was invisible to the oppo- 
elte shore, Gorinda wrole, in the peculiar cipher 
Ihey had framed for that purpose, a few words to 
his brother, suffi<;iently inlelligible in thdr import, 
though dictated by the impiMiioned and tumultuous 
feelings of the moment IVhen he had finished, he 
gave the letter to Suhib, who concealed it carefully 
in the folds of Lis turban, and then, holding np the 
fingers of both hands thrice over, to intimate, that 
in thirty days he would bring the answer, he 
sprung inlo the boat, and was soon lost under the 
mighty shadow of the trees, which stretched their 
huge boughs over thu stream. 

Govinda slowly returned ; but he saw Atari no 
more tliat night They met the next day, and the 
next; but Amri was no longer the same; she was 
nient, pensive; and when pressed or rebuknl, sho 
became tearful and even sullen. She waa always 
Been with her faithful Gautami, upon whose ami 
she leaned droopingly, and hung Iter head like her 
own Delected fiovrers. Goviadii vaa iiUdQ^ &fr 
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tracted ; in Tain he watched for a moment to speA 
to Amrk alone ; the vigilant Gautami seemed re- 
solved, that they should never meet out of hef 
sight Sometimes he would raise his eyes to he^ 
as she passed, with such a look of tender and sor- 
rowful reproach, that Amr^ would turn away het 
face and weep ; but still she spoke not ; and never 
returned his respectful salutation farther than by 
inclining her head. 

The old Brahman perceived this change in hk 
beloved daughter ; but not for some time ; and it 
is probable, that, being absorbed in his spiritual 
office and sublime speculations, he would have had 
neither leisure nor penetration to discover the 
cause, if the suspicions of the careful Gautami had 
not awakened his attention. She ventured to sug- 
gest the propriety of hastening the return of his 
daughter's betrothed husband ; and the Brahman, 
having taken her advice in this particular, rested 
satisfied; persuading himself, that the arrival of 
Adhar would be a certain and all-sufficient remedy 
for the dreaded evil, which in his simplicity he had 
never contemplated, and could scarcely be made to 
comprehend. 

A month had thus passed away, and again that 
appointed day came round, on which Govinda was 
wont to meet his brother's emissary ; even on ortli- 
nar}' occasions he could never anticipate it without 
a thrill of anxiety, — now every feeling was wrought 
up to agony ; yet it was necessary to control the 
slightest sign of impatience^ ai\d wear the same 




extern b1 giiise 
though every v 
mspeiisie. 

It W03 the hour when Sarma, having risen from 
his mitl-ila}' islecp, was socuslontcd tu lliitcn lo 
Gorinda while lie read some appointciJ text. Ac- 
OOrdingiir Govinda opened his book, and standing 
before his prci^oplor in an attitude of profbund hu- 
mility, he read thus : — 

" Gunina asked of the Crow Bushanda, '^VTiat 
It the most excellent of natural forma? the higfiest 
good ? the chief pain ? the dearest pleasure ? the 
greatest wK'kedness? the severest punishment 7 

"And the Civiw Bii«tiafid& ariawcred liiin : 'Id 
the three worlds, empj-real, tcrreatriul, and infer- 
I .nri, no Jomi cxeitls tlm human form. 

" 'Sapreuie fulit^ity, on earth, is found in the eoii- 
Yeraation of a virtuous friend. 

" ' The keenest pain is inditted by ortroma 
poverty. 

■•■The worst flf sina is nneharitablenesa; and 
to the uncharitable is awanli^d the severest pimirfi- 
tnent; lor while the dcspiscrs of their spiritual 
guides shall live for a thousand eenturiea as fro^, 
■ftd those who contemn the Bi-ahmans aa ravens, 
■Rd those who scorn other men as blinking bats, 
tiie uneharilable alone shall be condemned to th« 
(irotbunileat hell, and their punishment shall luat 
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(la elosad big book ; and the old HraKm™ 
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was proc^eeding to make an elaborate comment^ 
this venerable text, when, looking up in the face 
of his pupil, he perceived that he was pale, ab- 
stracted, and apparently unconscious that he waj 
speaking. He stopped ; he was about to rebuko 
him, but he restrained himself; and after reflect- 
ing for a few moments, he commanded the youth 
to prepare for the evening sacrifice ; but fii-st he 
desired him to summon Amr^ to her father's pret- 
ence. 

At this unusual command Govinda almost start 
ed. He deposited the sac»red leaves in his bosom^ 
and, with a beating heart and trembling steps, 
prepared to obey. When he reached the door of 
the zenana, he gently lifted the silken curtaio 
which divided the apartments, and stood for a fe.f 
moments contemplating, with silent and sad delight^ 
tli3 group that met his view. 

Amr^ was reclining upon cushions, and looking 
wan as a star that fades away before the dawn. 
Her head drooped upon her bosom, her hair hung 
neglected upon her shoulders ; yet was she lovely 
still; and Govinda, while he gazed, remembered 
the words of the poet Calidas: "The water-lily, 
though dark moss may settle on its head, is never- 
theless beautiful ; and the moon, with dewy beams, 
b rendered yet brighter by its dark spots." She 
was clasping round her delicate wrist a bracelet of 
gems; and when she observed, that ever as she 
placed it on her attenuated arm it fell again upon 
ber band, she shook her head aud smiled mourn 
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fiilly. Two of her maids sat at her feet occiipieii 
b their eftiliroiilery ; anil old Gaulami, at her side, 
vua rela^ng, in a slow, monotonoua recitative, ona 
tf faer thoueanil tales of wouder, to divert tha 
m'ianclioly of her young mistress. Slie lold how 
■Le demi-god Rama was forced to flee from the 
diimons who had iisorped his throne, and how liia 
beantiful and faatliful Seita wandered over tha 
whole earth in seareh of her consort ; and, being 
at length overcome with grief and fatigue, she sat 
down in the pathless wilderness and wept; and 
bow there arose from the spot, where her teiaa 
tank warm into the earth, a fountain of boiling 
iritteraf exquisite rlearnees And wondrous virtues; 
■ad how maidens, who make a pilgrimage to this 
Mcrod well and dip their veils into its wave with 
pure devotion, insure themselves the utmost felio- 
ity in marriage ; thus the story ran. Aniril, who 
appeared at first abstracted and inattentive, began 
to be affected by the miatbrtunea and the love of 
the beautiful Seita; and at the mention of the 
Ibuntain and its virtues, she lilted her eyi>s with an 
oiprcssion of eager interest, and met tliose (if 
Govinda fixed upon her, Slie uttered a faint cry, 
and threw heraelf into the arms of Gaulami. He 
hastened to deliver the commands of his precep- 
tor, and then Amri, recovering hor self-possession, 
llirow her veil round her, arose and followed him 
to her father's presunco. 

As they drew near together, the old man loohed 
from one b> the other. Perhaps \ua \w.o.W,, ftsssvi.'^ 
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dead to all human passions, felt at that moment a 
touch of pity for the youthful, lovely, and loving 
pair who stood before him ; but his look was calm, 
cold and serene, as usual. 

" Draw near, my son," he said ; " and thou, my 
beloved daughter, approach, and listen to the will 
of your father. The time is come, when we must 
make ready all things for the arrival of the wise 
and honored Adhar. My daughter, let those 
pious ceremonies, with which virtuous women pre- 
pare themselves ere they enter the dwelling of 
their husband, be duly performed ; and do thou, 
Govinda, son of my choice, set my household in 
order, that all may be in readiness to receive with 
honor the bridegroom, who comes to claim his be- 
trothed. To-morrow we will sacrifice to Ganesa, 
who is the guardian of travellers ; this night must be 
given to penance and holy meditation. Amrk, re- 
tire ; and thou, Govinda, take up that fagot of Tulsi- 
wood, with the rice and the flowers for the evening 
oblation, and follow me to the temple.** So saying, 
the old man turned away hastily ; and without look- 
ing back, pursued his path through the sacred grove, 

Alas for those he had lefl behind I Govinda 
remained silent and motionless. Amrl^ would 
have obeyed her father, but her limbs refused 
their ofhce. She trembled — she was sinking ; she 
timidly looked up to Govinda as if for support; 
his arms were extended to receive her ; she fell 
opon his neck, and wept unrestrained tears. He 
bt}ld ber to bia bosom as though he vrould have 



fbkleil her Into his iuuioat lieai-t, and tlddei lior 
there for ever. He munsured passinnale words . 
<^ transport and fondness in her ear. He drev 
aatle her veil from hur pale brow, and ventured to 
print a kiss upon her closed eyelida. " To-night," 
be whispered, " in the grove uf mangoea bj the 
nver's bank I" 6be answered only by a mut« 
caraBS ; and then supporlijig lier steps to her own 
Sparttneuta, he re»gued her to the arms of her 
attendants, and hastened after hia preceptor. He 
forgot, however, the materials for the evening aao- 
rifice, and m consequence not "tilj had to Buffer 
K aevere rebuke from the old priest,' but the inflic- 
tion of B [lenance extraonlinary, which detaiutxl 
him in the presence of his preceptor till the night 
was far advanced. At length, however, Sarma 
retired to holy meditation and mental abstraclioa, 
tnd Govitida was dismissed. 

He had hitherto maintained, with habitual and 
delerniined se't^niinand, that calm, subdued ax.- 
terior, which IwuuuieB a pupil in the presence of 
bis religious Uaulier; but no sooner had he crossed 
the threshold, and Ibuud bimaelf alone broathing 
the free night-air of heaven, than the gmotherud 
pastuons burst forth. He paused for one instant, 
to anathematize in his Bout the Sastraa and their 
rantents, thu goils and their templus, Uic priests 
and the sncrilicea; (he futile cureniouies and prolit- 
less sufieriug to which his life waii abandoued, and 
Ihe cruel policy to which be had been made aa 
uinriliing victim. Then ha Uiou^l. ot Cijui^mA 
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all things connected with her changed their 
pect 

In another moment he was beneath thts shadow 
of the mangoes on the river's brink. He looked 
round, Amrk was not there ; he listened, there 
was no sound. The grass bore marks of having 
been recentiy pressed, and still its perfume floated 
on the air. A few flowers were scattered round, 
fresh gathered, and glitterino: with dew. Govinda 
wrung his hands in despair, and flung himself 
upon the bank, where a month before they had 
sat together. On the very spot where Amr^ had 
reclined, he perceived a lotos-leaf and a pallisa 
flower laid together. Upon the lotos-lezif he could 
perceive written, with a thorn or some sharp point, 
the word Amra ; and the crimson palksa-buds 
were sacred to the dead. It was sufficient; he 
thrust the leaf and the flowers into his bosom ; and 
** swift as the sparkle of a glancing star,*' he flew 
along the path which led to the garden sepulchre. 

The mother of AmrA had died in giving birth to 
her only child. She was young, beautiful, and 
virtuous ; and had lived happily ^vith her husband 
notwithstanding the disparity of age. The pride 
and stoicism of his caste would not allow him to 
betray any violence of grief,*or show his aflection 
for the dead, otherwise than by raising to her mem- 
ory a beautiful tomb. It consisted of four light 
pillars, richly and grotesquely carved, supporting 
a pointed cupola, beneath which was an altar for 
obJatlona; the whole was o^exVaid. ^ItK brilliant 




wliite slucco, nn(i glittered tlirougli tlie gloom. A 
ftiglit of steps leil up to this cdiGL'ti ; upon tha 
highest step, and at tlie foot of tlio altar, Arark 
was seated alone and weeping. 

Love — O love I what have I to do with thee? 
llow sinks the heart, how treinblea the hand as it 
iipproaches the foi'bidden theme I Of all the gitbi 
the gods have setit ujK>n tho earlh thou most pre- 
cious— ■jet ever most fiitai ! As serpents dwell 
among the odorous bougla of the sandal-treo, and 
alligators In the thrive sacred waters of the Can- 
ges, so all that is sweetest, holiest, dearest upon 
earth, is mixed up with sin, and palti, and misery, 
and evil I TIiiib h»th it lieeii ontaiaed from ths 
beginning; and the love that hath never mourned, 
is Dot love- 
How sweet, yet how tenible, were the itioraenti 
that succeeded ! While Govinda, with fervid elo- 
quence, poured out his nhole soul at her feet, 
Amri alternately melted with lendemess, of 
slirunk with sen»tive alarm. When he dai'kly 
itilimaied the irresistible power he posscsseil to 
overc-oma ail obstacles to their union — when lie 
(poke with certainly of the lime wlien she should 
be bis, spite of the world and men — when he do- 
Bcribed (he glorious height lo whieh his love would 
elevate her — the delijrlits and the treaEUres ha 
would lavish around her, she, indeed, understood 
not lis words; yet, with all a woman's Crusting 
faith in him she loves, she hung upon his accenta — 
listened and believed. T\ie W^ 8.^4 ^MSioorWs 
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energy, with which his spirit, so long pent up and 
crushed within him, now revealed itself; the con- 
^iousncss of his own power, the knowledge that 
he was beloved, lent such a new and strange ex- 
pression to his whole aspect, and touched his fine 
form and features with such a proud and sparkling 
beauty, that Amrk looked up at him with a mix* 
ture of astonishment, admiration, and deep love, 
not wholly unmingled with fear ; almost believing, 
that she gazed upon •«ome more than mortal lover, 
upon one of those bright genii, who inhabit the 
lower heaven, and have been known in the old 
time to leave their celestial haunts for love of the 
earth-born daughters of beauty. 

Amrk did not speak, but Govinda felt his power. 
He saw his advantage, and, with the instinctive 
subtlety of his sex, he pursued it. He sighed, he 
wept, he implored, he upbraided. Amrk, overpower^ 
ed by his emotion and her own, had turned away 
her head, and embraced one of the pillars of her 
mother's tomb, as if for protection. In accents of 
the most plaintive tenderness she entreated him 
to leave her — to spare her — and even while she 
spoke, her arm relaxed its hold, and she was yield- 
ing to the gentle force with which he endeavored 
to draw her away : when at this moment, so danger- 
ous to both, a startling sound was heard— a rustling 
among the bushes, and then a soft, low whistle. 
Govinda started up at that well-known signal, and 
«aw the head of the mute appearing just above the 
mU^v, Ills turh&n being green, ^aa uiv^.^tm^ui4c- 
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ihla against the leafy haflcgroiiD'I ; and hie Email 
black cyc9 glanijed anil glittered like those of a 
make. Govlnda would willingly Uave aiioihilated 
him at tliat moment. Ho mado a gestui'e of angry 
impatienci^, anil motioniid him to rctiro ; but Sahili 
Mood alill, shook hia hand with a threatening ex- 
pression, and made signs, that he must instaotlj' 
follow him. 

Amri, meantime, who had neithei' seen nor heard 
any thing, began to sii9[)eot, that Goviuda was com- 
muning with some invisible spirit ; ahu tlung to 
htm in terror, and endeavored to recall bis atten- 
tion to herself by the most tender and soothing 
wonla and caresses. After some limn he aueceedod 
ID calming her fears ; and nMlb a thousand promises 
of qnick return, he at length tore himself away, 
ftnd followed through the thicket ihe form of Sahib, 
who glided like a shadow belbra him. 

When they reached the Hccustomed ipot, the 
Ibute leapt into the canoe, whirh be had made laat 
to the root of a mango-tree, and motioning Govind» 
to follow him, he pushed from the ahoro, and rowed 
rapidly till tbey reached a tall, bare rock near the 
centre of the stream, beneath Ihe dark shadow of 
which Sahib moored his little boat, out of the pos- 
tible re;ich of human eye or ear. 

All bad pnsseil so qiiiL'kly, that Govinda felt like 
nne In a dream ; but now, awjiltpiiing to a sense of 
hts situation, he held out his hand for the expected 
letter from his brother, trembling to learn its ira- 
W>rt, ujjon which \» te\t "ioA Miavn ftiwti ^is»\5s^ 
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depended. Sahib, meanwhile, did not appear m 
haste to obey. At length, after a pause of breath- 
less suspense, Grovinda heard a low and well-re- 
membered voice repeat an almost-forgotten name : 
" Faizi ! " it said. 

" O Prophet of God ! my brother I " and he was 
clasped in the arms of Abul Fazil. 

After the first transports of recognition had sub- 
Bided, Faizi (it is time to use his real name) sank 
from his brother's arms to his feet ; he clasped his 
knees. " My brother I " he exclaimed, " what la 
now to be my fate ? You have not lightly assumed 
this disguise, and braved the danger of discovery I 
You know all, and have come to save me — to blesa 
me ? Is it not so ? " 

Abul Fazil could not see his brother's uplifted 
countenance, flushed with the hectic of feverish 
impatience, or his imploring eyes, that floated in 
tears ; but his tones were sufliciently expressive. 

" Poor boy ! " he said, compassionately, " I should 
have foreseen this. But calm these transports, my 
brother I nothing is denied to the sultan's power, 
and nothing will he deny thee." 

" He knows all, then ? " 

"All — and by his command am I come. I had 
feared, that my brother had sold his vowed obe- 
dience for the smile of a dark-eyed girl — what shall 
I say ? — I feared for his safety 1 ** 

** O my brother I there, is no cause 1 ** 

"I know it — enough! — ^I have seen and heard!" 

^a/zj covered bis face with his hands. 
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"ir ihe Bultaii — — " 

"Have no doubts," said Abu! Fazil ; " nntliiug 
'u deniod to the suliaji's power, nothing will Lb d<*> 
nied to tlice." 

"And the Braham Adhar ? " 
'.' It has been looked to— hewill not trouble thee." 
" Deadt O merciful Alliih I crime upon crime ! *" 
" His life is cared for,' said Abul Fazil, caliuty : 
"ask no more-" 

"It IB Bufiieient, O my brother! O Arark!" — 
" She IB Ihine! — Now hear the will of Akhar." 
Faizi bowed his head with submission. " Speak I " 
he Baid ; " the alafe of Akbar lislens." 

" In three months from this time," continued 
Abul Fazil, " and on this appointed tiinlit, it will 
be dark, and the pagodas deserted. Then, and 
not till then, will Sahib be found iit the aeeuBtomed 
iipot. He will bring in the akifF a dreas, which is 
the snItau'B gift, and will be a euffitient disguise. 
On the left bank of the stream there shall be sta- 
tioned an ainple puard, with a close litter and a 
Bwift Arabian. Thou shalt mount the one, and in 
the other aball be placed this fair pVl. Then fly; 
having first flung her veil upon the river to beguile 
ptiwuit ; the rest I leave to thine own quick wit 
But let all be done with secrecy and subtlety; for 
the Bultan, though he .an refuse thee nothing, 
woidd not willingly commit an open wrong against 
■ people he has lately con-i-ilialed ; and the viotallon 
of a Itrahmince woman were enougli to raise « 
provincu." 
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" It shall not need," exclaimed the youth, clasp- 
ing his hands : " she loves me ! She shall live for 
3nc — only for me — while others weep her dead ! " 

" It i« well ; now return we in silence, the night 
wears fast away." He took one of the oare, Faizi 
seized the other, and with some difficulty they 
rowed up the stream, keeping close under the 
overshadowing banks. Havinoj reached the little 
promontory, they parted with a strict and mute 
embrace. 

Faizi looked for a moment after his brother, then 
sprung forward to the spot where he had left 
Amr^ ; but she was no longer there ; apparently 
she had been recalled by her nurse to her own 
apartments, and did not again make her appear- 
ance. 

Three months more completed the five years 
which had been allotted for Govinda's Brahminical 
studies ; they passed but too rapidly away. During 
this time the Brahman Adhar did not arrive, nor 
•was his name again uttered ; and AmrA, restored 
to health, was more than ever tender and beautiful, 
and more than ever beloved. 

The old Brahman, who had hitherto maintained 
towards his pupil and adopted son a cold and dis- 
tant demeanour, now relaxed from his accustomed 
austerity, and when he addressed him it was in a 
tone of mildness, and even tendemess. Alas for 
Govinda! every proof of this newly-awakened 
affection pierced his heart with unavailing remorse. 
//(; hiul lived \o\\<i cnousVi amoug^ \.\\o '^iTaJwrcvsswi, 
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M antin'pate with terror the effects of hid treachery, 
whPti oiiuB disfovereil ; hut he repelled such ob- 
trusive images, cind resolulely shut hia eyes ngainst 
a future, which he could rmither uoiitrol nor nri^. 
lie tried to purauade himself, that it -was now Ion 
late ; that the stoical indifftrGnce to all earthly evil, 
pasalou, and auflering, whieh tbo Pundit Sumia 
taught and practiEed, would aufflcietitly arm him 
(mainst the double blow preparing for him. Yeli 
as the lionr approuched, tlie ferer of su)ipense con- 
STuned hia hearL Cmitraj^' pa&nons diatracted and 
bewildered him ; lis idi'as of right and wrong' be- 
(lame fearfiilly perplexed. He would have given 
the treasurer of Isiakar to arreEl the swift progres 
of time. He (cU like one entangled in the wheels 
of some vast machine, and giildily and irresistibljr 
whirle<) alonp he knew not how nor whilhur. 

At Icnicth lie day arrived; tbe morning brolM 
forth in all that sj^ndour with which she descends 
upon " the Indian stenp." Govinda prepared for 
the oarly eOcivfee, the last he was to (leribrm. In 
spite of the heavineas and confusion which reignod 
in his own mind, he could pereeive that something 
unusual occupied the thoughts of l(is preceptor; 
some emotion of a |>leaEurable kind had smoothed 
the old man's brow. Hia voice was sotYened; and 
though hia lips were compressed, almost a smile 
lighted up his eyea, when he turned ihi-iu on Oo> 
vinda. 1'he sacHlice was one of unusual poitip and 
Miemiiity, in honor of the gnddess ParvatJ, and 
lutinl till tbo Bun'a dccViiia. Vi'Wtv fet-^ wVorosX 
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to tlie dwelling of Sarma he dismissed bis pupils 
from their learned exorcises, desiring them to make 
that day a day of rest and recreation, as if it were 
the festival of Sri, the goddess of learning, when 
books, pens, and paper, being honored as her em- 
blems, remain untouched, and her votaries enjoy a 
sabbath. When they were departed, the old Brah- 
man commanded Govinda to seat hunself on the 
ground opposite to him. This being the first time 
he had ever sat in the presence of his preceptor, 
the young man hesitated ; but Sarma motioned him 
to obey, and accordingly he sat down at a respect- 
ful distance, keeping his eyes reverently cast upon 
the ground. The old man then spoke these words. 

" It is now five years since the son of Mitra 
entered my dwelling. He was then but a child, 
helpless, orphaned, ignorant of all true knowledge* 
expelled from the faith of his fathers and the privi* 
leges of his high caste. I took him to my heaH 
•with joy, I fed him, I clothed him, I opened his 
mind to truth, I poured into his soul the light of 
knowledge; he became to me a son. If in any 
thing I have omitted the duty of a father towards 
him, if ever I refused to him the wish of his heart 
or the desire of his eyes, let him now speak ! " 

" O my father 1 *"— 

*' No more," said the Brahman, gently, " I am 
answered in that one word ; but all that I have yet 
done seems as nothing in mine eyes ; for the love I 
bear my son is wide as the wide earth, and my 
bounty shall he as the boundless firmament Know 







ihnt I have rcaii tliy soul ! Start nnt ! I linve re- 
ceived leltura from flie south couQtry. Amrii is 
no lonper the wife of Ailhar ; for Adhap has voivt'd 
hiniaelf to a, life of penano* and celibacy in tlia 
temple of Indore, by order of an olTeiiiiwi prince ; 
— may he find peace 1 The writinga of dlvoruc are 
dravrn up, and my daujchter being already paat tlie 
l^e wlipn a prudent father liast«na to marry his 
child, in onler that the soub of the dead may be 
duly hononsd by thuir posterity, I have soiiplit for 
lier a husband, Bueh as a parent might desire ; 
learned in tlie sciences, graceil with every virtue ] 
of unblemished life, of unmixed caste, and rii;h in 
the goftls of this world." 

The Brahman stopped short. Faizi, breatbiog 
wilb diffiuulty, felt his blood pRuae pt bis heart. 

'' My win I " continuwl tlio old man, " I havo 
not coveted posseMions or riuhes, but tlie gwls liaTO 
bleased me wiili prosperity ; be they praised for 
their ^fts 1 Look around upon tliis lair dwelling, 
upou those fertile lands, whieli spreoil &r and wide, 
a gooiily prospeol ; and the herds that feed on 
tbem, and the bood^niun who culdvate tlwm; with 
silvor and gold, and ga mien Is, and rich stores 
heaped up, more than I uaa count— alt thcee do I 
give thee freely ; possess them I and with ihem I 
give theo ■ greater git^ aud one that I well believe 
is richer and dearer in thine cyes^my daughter, 
my last and liest treasure 1 Thus do I rwign all 
wurldly cares, devoting myself heiiccfDnh solely 10 
pious duties and i«[ij(iuus luedi^ayAau", Kqt '£&&%&'« 
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days he has to live, let the old man repose upon thy 
love I A little water, a little rice, a roof to shelter 
him, these thou shalt bestow — he asks no more." 

The Brahman's voice faltered. He rose, and 
Govinda stood up, trembling in every nerve. The 
old priest then laid his hand solemnly upon his 
bowed head and blessed him. " My son ! to me 
far better than many sons, be thou blest as thou 
hast blessed me ! The just gods re(|uite thee with 
full measure all thou hast done ! May the wife I 
bestow on thee bring to thy bosom all the felicity 
thou broughtest to me and mine, and thy last hours 
be calm and bright, as those thy love has prepared 
for me I *' 

** Ah, curse me not 1 ** exclaimed Govinda, with 
a cry of horror ; for in the anguish of that moment 
he felt as if the bitter malediction, thus unconscious- 
ly pronounced, was already fulfilling. He flung 
himself upon the earth in an agony of self-humilia- 
tion ; he crawled to the feet of his preceptor, he 
kissed them, he clasped his knees. In broken 
words he revealed himself, and confessed the 
treacherous artifice of which he was at once the in- 
strument and the victim. The Brahman stood mo- 
tionless, scarcely comprehending the words spoken. 
At length he seemed to awaken to the sense of 
what he heard, and trembled from head to foot with 
an exceeding horror ; but he uttered no word of 
rei)roach ; and after a pause, he suddenly drew the 
.sacrificial poniard from his girdle, and would have 
pluDged it into his owl bosoms \i Yaiii V\j^\d not 



airesled Ills arm, anil without difficulty snatched 
the weapon from hia shaking and powerlesa grasp. 

" If yel there be mercy for ine," he exclaimed, 
" mid not to my crimes this worst of all — ^make nn 
not a aacrilegioua murderer ! Here," ha added, 
kneeling, and opening his bosom, " strike ! satisfy 
at once a just vengeance, and eud all fears in the 
blood of an abhorred betrayer! Strike, ere it be 
wo late!" 

Tlie old man twice raisad his hand, but it waa 
without atreiigtb. He dropped the knife, and fold- 
ing his arm.s, and sinking hi$ head upotv his bosom, 
fae remaiued silent. 

"0 yetl" exclaimed Fal/!, lifting with rerer- 
ence the hem of his robe and pressing it to hla 
lips, " if there remain a. hope for me, tell me bj' 
what penance — terrible, prolonged, and unheard-of 
— I may eKpiato this sin ; and hear me swear, that, 
henceforth, neither temptation, nor torture, nor 
death itself, shall force me lo reveal the secret* 
of the Braliinin faith, nor divulge the holy ohnrac- 
tcrs in wlilcb they are written ; and if I break 
thia vow, may I perish from off the earth like a 
dog I" 

The Brahman clasped iiia hands, and turned his 
eyes for a moment on the imploring couiitenaiico 
of the youth, but averted lUem instantly with a 
shudder. 

" What have 1 to do with thea," he said, at 
length, "thoD aerpeutl Well is it -wnttKo. — 
Thoii^'h the ujKis-tree were waWvei -wSlSa. ■&«>»»» 
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from heaven instead of dew, ye^ would it bear 
poison.' Yet swear — " 

"I do—I wiU— " 

" Never to behold my face again, nor utter with 
those guileful and polluted lips the name of my 
daughter." 

** My father ! " 

"Father!** repeated the old man, with a flash 
of indignation, but it was instantly subdued. 
" Swear I " he repeated, " if vows can bind a 
thing so vile I ** 

" My father, I embrace thy knees I Not heavea 
itself can annul the past, and Amrk is mine b&- ' 
yond the power of fate or vengeance to disunite U9 
—but by death I " 

"Hah I" said the Brahman, stepping back, "it 
is then as I feared I and this is well too 1 " — he 
muttered ; " Heaven re<|uired a victim I " 

He moved slowly to the door, and called hii 
daughter with a loud voice: Amrk heard and 
trembled in the recesses of her apartments. Tt^e 
voice was her father's, but the tones of that voice 
made her soul sicken with fear ; and, drawing her 
drapery round to conceal that alteration in her 
lovely form which was but too apparent, she caine 
forth with faltering steps. 

" Approach I ** said the Brahman, fixing his eyes 

upon her, while those of Faizi, after the first eager 

glance, remained riveted to the eartL She drew 

near with nfiright, and gazed wildly from one to the 

other. 



" Ay t look wiiU upon him I wliom dost ttiou be- 
kold?" 

" My fether ! — Ah 1 spare me 1 " 

'* la he yaar liusband? " 

" Govimk I alas ! — speak for us I " — 

" Fool!"— he grasped her supplicating hands, — 
" say but tha word^ara j-ftu a wife ? " 

" I ftm I I am 1 liiii, before the face of Heaven I " 

" No ! " — he dropped bar hands, and spoke in » 
r&pid and broken voice: ''Not Heaven dtsclaima 
the monstrous mixture 1 hell iteelf n^jettts it 1 Had 
Ite been the meuiest among the eons of Brahma, I 
bad borne it: but an Inftdd, a base-born Moslem, 
&W coutamruaitGd the atream of my life! Accursed 
was the hour when he eame beneath my roof, tiko 
1 treatiheroQs fox and a raveaing wolf, to betray 
tatd to destroy I Actrurscd was the hour, which 
mingted the biowl of Narayna witb that of the son 
Ufa slaTe-girl ! Sb^l I live to look upon a race of 
outi^aatB, abhorred on earth and excommunioste 
from heaven, and say, ' Tliese are the olfipring of 
Sarma?' Miserable girl! than wert prooi-dained 
a saerifiuel' Diet and iLine infamy perish with 
thee I" Even while he spoke lie snalched np tha 
poniard which lay at his feet, bnt ihia be needed 
not — the blow w;i3 already strat'k home, and lo hot 
very heart. Before the vcngvful steel could roach 
her, gbe fell, without a cry — a groan — «enreleK, 
and, as it aecioed, lifeless, upon tlie earth. 

Faizi, almost with a shriek, uprati" <;ur«'j«4.\ 
Buc iLe old man Interposed", atvi, mCa -iw. »W«Q* 
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grasp of supernatural strength — the strength of 
despair— held him back. Meantime the women, 
alarmed by his cries, rushed wildly in, and bore 
away in their arms the insensible form of AmriL 
Faizi strove to follow; but, at a sign from the 
Brahman, the door was quickly closed and fasten- 
ed within, so that it resisted all his efforts to force 
it. He turned almost fiercely — "She will yet 
live ! " he passionately exclaimed ; and the Brah- 
man replied, calmly and disdainfully, " If she be 
the daughter of Sarma, she will die I " Then rend- 
ing his garments, and tearing off his turban, he sat 
down upon the sacrificial hearth; and taking up 
dust and ashes, scattered them on his bare head 
and flowing beard ; he then remained motionless, 
with his chin upon his bosom, and his arms crossed 
upon his knees. In vain did Faizi kneel before 
him, and weep, and supplicate for one word, one 
look ; he was apparently lost to all consciousness, 
rigid, torpid ; and, but that he breathed, and that 
there was at times a convulsive movement in his 
eyelids, it might have been thought, that life itself 
was suspended, or had altogether ceased. 

Thus did this long and most miserable day wear 
away, and night came on. Faizi — who had spent 
the hours in walking to and fro like a troubled 
demon, now listening at the door of the zenana, 
from which no sound proceeded, now endeavoring 
in vain to win, by the most earnest entreaties, some 
sign of life or recognition from the old man — could 
no longer endure the horror of \ua OYrn aft\vaa}cLQi\>&» 




o the open air, and leaned his heaj 
against ihe jKJruti. The briisze, whL'h blew freslily 
gainst his parched lips and throbbing tcinples, 
revived Lis faeullies. After a few moiaoiita ho 
thought he (»iild diatioguish voii^ea, and Ihe tramp- 
ling of men and horses, borne on the ni^ht air. 
He raised his liaudx lu QcsUiay. Again he bent his 
ear to listen; he heard tbe splash of an oar. 
" They come ! " he exelaimed, almost aloud, " one 
more phinpe, and it is done ! This hapless and 
distracted old man I will save from his own and 
other's fury, and still be to biin a son, in his own 
despiLa. And, Amrii! my own 1 my beautiful ! my 
beloved 1 oli, how rii:li!y shiill the future atone for 
these hours of anguish I In these arms the trucl 
pride and prcju<Iices of liiy race shall be forgob- 
ten. At thy feet I will pour the tre^urcs of the 
world, aod life tliee to joys beyond the brighteat 
visions of youthful fancy! But — O merciful 
Allah ! "— 

At the same moment a long, loud, and piercing 
shriek was heard from the women's apartments, 
ibllowed by lamentable w^Iings. He made but 
one bound to Ihe door. It resisted, but his despiur 
tras strong. He rushed against it with a force, 
that hurst it from its hinges, and precipitated him 
into the midst of tlie chamber, It was empty and 
dark; so was the next, and the next. At last he 
reached the inner and most sacred apartment. He 
beheld the lifeless form of Amr& extended on the 
l^und. Over her face was Oicawa a= iiii'^nov^v,x«& 
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Veil; her head rested on the lap of her linr^ 
whose features appeared rigid with horror. Thd 
rest of the women, who were weeping and wailing, 
covered their heads, and fled at his approach. 
Faizi called upon the name of her he loved ; he 
snatched the veil from that once lovely face — ^that 
face which had never been revealed to him but in 
tender and soul-beaming beauty. He looked, and 
fell senseless on the floor. 

The unhappy Amrk, in recovering from her long 
swoon, had fallen into a stupor, which her attend- 
ants mistook for slumber, and left her for a short 
interval. She awoke, wretched girl I alone, she 
awoke to the sudden and maddening sense of her 
lost state, to all the pangs of outraged love, violated 
faith, shame, anguish, and despair. In a paroxysm 
of delirium, when none were near to soothe or to 
save, she had made her own luxuriant and beauti- 
ful tresses the instrument of her destruction, and 
choked herself by swallowing her hair. 

When the emissaries of the sultan entered this, 
house of desolation, they found Faizi still insen- 
sible at the side of her he had so loved. Ho 
was borne away before recollection returned, 
placed in the litter which had been prepared for 
Ami*^, and carried to Ferrukabad, where the sul- 
tan was then hunting with his whole court. What 
became of the old Brahman is not known. Ho 
passed away like a shadow from the earth, " and 
bis place knew him not." Whether he sought a 
voluntary death, or wore away \ua TVitsmvivviw >j^^5\ 
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•n se3ret penance, can only be conjectured, tot aS\ 
Bearoh was vain. 

Eastern records tell, that Faizi kept his promise 
sacred, and never revealed the mysteries intrusted 
to him. Yet he retained the favor of Akbar, by 
whose command he translated from the Sanserif 
tongue several poetical and historical works into 
the choicest Persian. He became himself an illus- 
trious poet ; and, like other poets of greater fame, 
created " an immortality of his tears." He ac- 
quired the title of Sheich, or " the learned," and 
rose to the highest civil offices of the empire. All 
outward renown, prosperity, and fame, were his ; 
but there Was, at least, retributive justice in his 
early and tra^cal death. 

Towards the conclusion of Akbar's reign, Abu! 
Fazil was sent upon a secret mission into tlie 
Deccan, and Faizi accompanied him. The favor 
which these celebrated brothers enjoyed at court, 
their influence over the mind of the sultan, and 
their entire union, had long excited the jealousy of 
Prince Selim,* the eldest son of Akba» and he 
had vowed their destruction. On their return 
from the south, with a small escort, they were at- 
tacked by a numerous band of assassins, disguised 
as robbers, and both perished. Faizi was found 
lying upon the body of Abul Fazil, whom he had 
bravely defended to the last The death of these 
illustrious brothers was lamented, not only within 
the bounds of the empire, but through all tha 
* Ailerwards the flmi^TOt SeYAiU^vc^. 
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Kingdoms of the East, whitlier their fame bad ex« 
tended ; and by the sultan's command they were 
mterred together, and with extraordinary pomp. 
One incident only remains to be added. When the 
bodies were stripped for burial, there was found 
within the inner vest of the Sheich Faizi, and 
close to his heart, a withered Lotus leaf inscribed 
with certain characters. So great was the fame of 
the dead for wisdom, learning, and devotion, that 
it was supposed to be a talisman endued with ex- 
traordinary virtues, and immediately transmitted 
to the sultan. Akbar considered the relic with 
surprise. It was nothing but a simple Lotus leaf, 
faded, shrivelled, and stained with blood ; but on 
examining it more closely, he could trace, in ill- 
formed and scarcely legible Indian letters, the word 
Amka. 

And when Akbar looked upon this tender me- 
morial of a hapless love, and undying sonow, his 
great heart melted within him, and he wept 
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"It grlevea mB"said an eminent poet onee to 
Bu;," it grieves and humbles me lo rellect bow much . 
our mora! nature is in the power of circuxostancea. 
Oar best faculties ivould Kmain unknown even to - 
oui^elvea diil not tho iufluGnci^a of external e^dte- 
ment call tlicm forth like anininlcula;, which tie 
torpid tin airakened iiito Itfb by the transient sun- 

- This ia geuerally true. How many vralk through 
the beaten paths of overy-day life, who but for the 
novolist'B page would never wcop or wouderj and 
vho would know notliing of the passious but as 
they are represented in iiome tragedy or stage 
piece ? not that Ihey are incapable of high resolve 
andenei^y; but becausu tbe finer qualities havs 
never been ualled forth by imperious circum- 
Btani'es; for while the wheelsVof existence roll 
Bmootlily along, the soul will continue to slumber 
in her vuhicle like a la^y traveller. But for the 
French revolution, how manyhundrods — Ihaasandi 
— whose courage, fortitude, and devotedness have 

• Thli lUtle Mia nu nrllWri In tlarth, 1320, ind in Lbe hsndi 
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Banctified their names, would have frittered away a 
frivolous, useless, or vicious life in the saloons of 
Paris I We have heard of death in its most revolt- 
ing forms braved by delicate females, who would 
have screamed at the sight of the most insignificant 
reptile or insect; and men cheerfully toiling at 
mechanic trades for bread, who had lounged aitay 
^ the best years of their lives at the toilettes of theif 
mistresses. We know not of what we are capable 
till the trial comes; — till it comes, perhaps, in a 
form which makes the strong man quail, and tuma 
the gentler woman into a heroine. 

The power of outward circumstances suddenlj^ 
to awaken dormant faculties — the extraordinary 
influence which the mere instinct of self-preserva- 
tion can exert over the mind, and the triumph of 
mind thus excited over physical weakness, wei^ 
never more truly exemplified than in the story of 
Halloran the Peddler. 

The real circumstances of this singular ease, 
differing essentially from the garbled and incorrect 
account which appeared in the newspapers some 
years ago, came t<f my knowledge in the following 
simple manner. My cousin George C . . . , an 
Irish barrister of some standing, lately succeeded 
to his family estates by the death of a near relative ; 
and no sooner did he find himself in possession c^ 
independence than, abjuring the bar, where, after 
twenty years of hard sti'uggling, he was just begin- 
ning to make a figure, he set off on a tour through 
Ital^ and Greece, to forget t\ie iitaa^m^ :3S ^ovvtXA^ 




(fac condimely of attorneys, aocl the ImpAttCDne of 
clibtiti!. lla left in my haiiils a moss of papers, to 
buro or Dot. as I nilglit feel iaclInQd; and truly the 
coril<)nt9 of hjB desk were no bad illustration of tbe 
charaulur and parsuils of its owner. Here 1 found 
Kbctracts of oasea, and on their backs copies of 
verses, sketebvs of scenery, and numerous caric» 
tupes of jud3:cs, juJ-ymeo, witncBsca, and his breth- 
ren of the bar— a bundle of old briufa, and the 
bngiuiiings of two tragedies; with a lony list of 

Lord N^ -'s bast jokes to servB his purposes ai 

occa^^ion might btat oITor. Among tliese boti^roga- 
neoui and confuied articles were a Dumber of 
eoFttjw carefully pinned tJM^ther, tonlaining note» 
on a certain tiial, the first iu wliiuh he had been 
retained as counsel for the crown. The intense 
intvrest with which I perused these documents, 
■ugge«ted die plan of throwing the whole into « 
connected form, and here It is Ibr the reader's 
benefit. 

In a little village to the soutli of Clonniell lived 
a poor peasant named Michael, or as it was there 
pronounced Mickle Reiily. lie was a labourer 
«tn ting a cabin and a plot of potato-ground ; and, 
on the strength ol' these poaseaaioins, a robust framo 
-which feared no fatigue, and a sanguine mind 
which dreaded no revene, Uejlly paid his addressoa 
to Cathleen Bi'ay, a young gi rl of bis own parish* 
and they were married. Kiiilly was able, skilful, 
•nd uiduntiious ; Cathieeu was the best epiiiner m 
the euutiij', juid bad coustank. eulUi Sax \mx '<«tnVvi^ 
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Clonmell ; they wanted nothing ; and for the fiw* 
year, as Cathleen said, " There wasn't upon the 
blessed earth two happier souls than themselves, for 
Mick was the best boy in the world, and hadn't a 
fault to spake of — barring he took a drop now and 
then ; an* why wouldn't he ? " But as it happened, 
poor Reilly's love of " the drop " was the beginning 
of all their misfortunes. In an evil hour he went 
to the Fair of Clonmell to sell a dozen hanks of 
yarn of his wife's spinning, and a fat pig, the pro- 
duce of which was to pay half a year's rent, and 
add to their little comforts. Here he met with a 
jovial companion, who took him into a booth, and 
treated him to sundry potations of whiskey; and 
while in his company his pocket was picked of the 
money he had just received, and something more; 
in short, of all he possessed in the world. At that 
luckless moment, while maddened by his loss and 
heated with liquor, he fell intb the company of a 
recruiting sergeant The many-colored and gayly 
fluttering cockade in the soldier's cap shone like a 
rainbow of hope and promise before the drunken 
eyes of Mickle lleilly, and ere morning he was en- 
listed into a regiment under orders for embarka- 
tion, and instantly sent off to Cork. 

Distracted by the ruin he had brought upon him- 
self, and his wife, (whom he loved a thousand times 
better than himself,) poor Reilly sent a friend to 
inform ('athleen of his mischance, and to assure 
her that on a cei*tain day, in a week from that 
time, a letter would awadt h^r at td^ ClonuieU posfe* 



e promised letter; bub 
I lier possession tliat 
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olEce: tlie aitme friend was commigsicmeil tn deliver 
her hia ulvor wati;li, and a guinea out of his lioiin- 
ty-monej-. Poor Catlileen turned from tlie gold 
■witli horror, as tlie price of iier husbiind's blood, 
and vowed tbat uotbing an earth should induce her 
to touch ic She wag nnt a j^ood calculator of time 
and diatance, and tbercfore rather auq)rifled that m 
long a time must elapse before tiis letter arrived. 
On the appointed day she was too impatient to 
wait the arrival of the earner, but set otf to Clon- 
nell herself, a distance af ten miles : there, at ths 
post-office, she dniy fiiiinil tl 
it was not till she had it 
■he remembered shecoald not read; she had there- 
(bre to hasten back to consult ber ftiend Nanoy, 
the school niaster'a daughter, and the best scholar in 
the village. Eeilly's letter, on being deciphered 
with some diffieulty even by the learned Nancy, 
■was found to contain mvich of sorrow, much of re- 
pentance, and yet more of affection ; be assured 
her that be was far better off (ban be bad expected 
or deserved; that the embarkaljon of the regiment 
to wbith he belonged was delayed for three weeks, 
and entreated her, if she could forgive him, to Ibl- 
low him to Cork without delay, tbat they might 
" part in love and kindness, and then come what 
mighl '>e would demane himself like a man, and 
die aay," which he assured ber he could not do 
without embracing lier once more. 

Cathleen listened to lier husLand'a letter with, 
elaeped hands and drawn \ituU.Vv,W\, Q^u«V\a''oKtt. 
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nature, sbe gave no other signs of emotion thfm ft 
few large tears which trickled slowly down her 
cheeks. " And will I see him again ? ** she ex- 
claimed ; " poor fellow 1 poor boy 1 I knew the 
heart of him was sore for me I and who knows^ 
Nancy dear, but they'll let me go out with him 
to the foreign parts ? Oh 1 sure they wouldn't be 
60 hard-hearted as to part man and wife that 
way ! " 

After a hurried consultation with her neigh- 
bours, who sympathized with her as only the poor 
sympathize with the poor, a letter was indited by 
Nancy and sent by the carrier that night, to inform 
her husband that she purposed setting off for Cork 
the next blessed morning, being Tuesday, and as 
the distance was about forty-eight miles English, 
she reckoned on reaching that city by Wednesday 
afternoon ; for as she had walked to Cloimiell and 
back (about twenty miles) that same day, without 
feeling fatigued at all, " to signify^ Cathleen 
thought there would be no doubt that she could 
walk to Cork in less than two days. In this san- 
guine calculation she was, however, overruled by 
her more experienced neighbours, and by their 
advice appointed Thursday as the day on which 
her husband was to expect her, ** God willing." 

Cathleen spent the rest of the day in making 

preparations for her journey ; she set her cabin in 

order, and made a small bundle of a few articles of 

clothing belonging to herself and her husband. 

The fvatch and the guinea she vrra^^^ u^ to- 
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guLher. and craiumed into the toe of an old ihoe, 
wbicli glie ilepusited in the sajd buniilt, and tlw 
next morntiig, at " sparrow thirp," slie aro^e, luukcd 
her calriu door, uarefuliy hid the key in the tliatch 
and witli a light expecdng heart uMumeDced hel 
bng journey. 

!t a worthy of remark, that this poor woman, 
who was called opon to play tlio heroine in sut-h a 
Btrange tragedy, and under Buch appalling ciruutn- 
Btanees, had notliing beroie in her exterior: notli- 
ing tliat ill the Blightest degree indicated strength 
of nerve or superiority ol' intellect. Caclileen nan 
twenty-three years of age, of a low stature, and in 
ber forin rsthi^r deliL-ate than robust: she was of 
ordinary appearnnee; her e3'ea were uiilii and 
dove-like, and her whole countenaiioe, tliough not 
absolutely deficient in intelligence, was more par- 
tiuularly expruswve of sioipUc-ity, good temper, and 
kindness of heart. 

It was summer, about tlic end of June: thu days 
were long, the weather fine, and Borne gentle 
showers rendered travelling easy and pleasant. 
Calbleen walked on stoutly towatiU Cork, and by 
the evening she had acvoinplished, with ouaasionoJ 
pauses of rest, nearly twenty-one miles. She 
lodged at a little Inn by the road side, and ihe fol- 
lowing day set forward again, but soon felt sliiT 
with the travel of two previous days: the sun b^ 
caitM hotter, the waytt dustier; and she could not 
with all her endeavors get farther than Ralhaf- 
ighteen lulles from Cock. T\\& ne,iX. ^1.1 
13 
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unfortunatel} for poor Cathleen, prcved hotter and 
more fatiguing than the preceding. The cross road 
lay over a wild country, consisting of low bogs and 
bare hills. About noon she turned aside to a 
rivulet bordered by a few trees, and sitting down in 
the shade, she bathed her swollen feet in the 
stream : then overcome by heat, weakness, and ex- 
cessive weariness, she put her little bundle under 
her head for a pillow, and sank into a deep sleep. 

On waking she perceived with dismay that the 
fun was declining : and on looking about, her fears 
were, increased by the discovery that her bundle 
was gone. Her first thought was that the good 
people (i. e. the fairies) had been there and stolen 
it away ; but on examining farther she plainly per- 
ceived large footr-prints in the soft bank, and was 
convinced it was the work of no unearthly ma- 
rauder. Bitterly reproaching herself for her care- 
lessness, she again set forward ; and still hoping to 
reach Cork that night, she toiled on and on with 
increasing difficulty and distress, till as the evening 
closed her spirits failed, she became faint, foot-sore 
and hungry, not having tasted any thing since the 
morning but a cold potato and a draught of but- 
termilk. She then looked round her in hopes of 
discovering some habitation, but there was none io 
sight except a lofly c£istle on a distant hill, which 
raising its proud turrets from amidst the plan- 
tations which surrounded it, glimmered faintly 
thm>ugh the gathering gloom, and held out no 
tewftation far the poor wanderer to turn in there 
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tnd rest In her despair she gat her down on a 
bank by tho raail bIJc, and "wept as she thouglit of 
her bmbaniL 

Several Lorsumen rodeby, and one carriage and 
lour attended by aervante, wlio toolc no farther no- 
tice of her than by a, passing look ; while they went 
on thuir way like the priitat and the Levite in the 
parabla, poor Cathleen droppt-d her head despair- 
inglyon ker bosom. A faintnesaand torpor seemed 
to be stealing like a dark cloud over her senses, 
when tbe fast approaching soniod of footsteps roused 
her attcniioD, and turning, she saw at her side a 
man whaw figure, tooaingulario be easily forgotten, 
ili8 neogaizei immediately : it was Ilalloran tha 
Pwidler. 

Halloran had been known for thirty years past 
in all the towns and vlllajfea between Waterlbrd 
and Kerry. He waa very old, he himself did not 
know his own age ; ho only remembered that ha 
was a " tall slip of a boy ' when he was one of the 

regiment of ftiot, and fought in Amerli^a in 

IT78. His dress was stranga, it consisted of a wool- 
len cap, beneath which strayed a few white h^rsj 
this was surmounted by an old military coc-ked hat, 
adorned withafew fragments of tarnished gold late; 
a frieze great coal with the sleeves danglin.a; be- 
hind, was fastened at his throat, and served to pro- 
l«et his box of wares whii;h wag slung at his back ; 
a»d be always irarried a thick oak slii^k or kippeen 
in his hand. There was nothing of the infirniilyof 
Ago iu his appearance \ hie c\u»:\&, &ti<a^ -trcv^^^K^ 
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and weather-beaten, was still ruddy ; his etep still 
firm, his eyes still bright ; his jovial disposition made 
him a welcome guest in every cottage, and his 
jokes, though not equal to my Lord Norbury's, 
were repeated and applauded through the whole 
country. Halloran was returning from the fair of 
Kilkenny, where apparently his commercial specu- 
lations had been attended with success, as his pack 
was considerablv diminished in size. Though he 
did not appear to recollect Catbleen, he addressed 
her in Irish, and asked her what she did there: 
she related in a few words her miserable situation. 

" In troth, then, my heart is sorry for ye, pool 
woman," he replied, compassionately ; " and whal 
will ye do ?" 

" An' what can I do ? " replied Cathleen, discon 
solately ; " and how will I even find the ford anc 
get across to Cork, when I don't know where I anc 
tliis blessed moment ? " 

" Musha, then, it's little ye'll get there this night,* 
said the peddler, shaking his head. 

" Then I'll lie down here and die," s^ud Cath- 
leen, bursting into fresh tears. 

" Die ! ye wouldn't ! " he exclaimed, approach- 
ing nearer ; *' is it to me, Peter Halloran, ye spake 
that word ; and am I the man that would lave a fay- 
male at this dark hour by the way-side, let alone 
one that has the face of a friend, though I cannot 
remember me of your name either, for the soul of 
me. But what matter for that ? " 

^Sure, I'm Katty lleilly, of Castle Conu," 
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" Krtttj- RgHI;-, sure enough ! and so no mure talk 
of dying; cbeer up, auJ see, a mile fiirtlier on, iau't 
tiiere Biddy Hogan's 'I Wa?, I mane, if the houaa 
and all isn't gone ; and it's there we'll get a, bite and 
a snp, and a bed, too, please God. So lean Qpoa 
ray arm, ma vpurneen, it's strong enough yet." 

So sayiag, thn old man, with an air of ^lluntry, 
half rustic, half military, assisted her in rising; and 
(upporting her on one arm, witii Iho other he flour- 
ished his kippeen over lii^ head, and they trudged 
on together, he singing Cruiakeen-lawn at the top 
of his vnico, " just," as he said, " 1o put Ibe heart 

AftpT about h.tlf an hour's walking, thuy came to 
two crosaivays, diverging from the high road : down 
one of these the pedrller turned, and in a few min- 
irtes they came in sight of a lonely house, situated 
tX a little distance from the way-side. AbovO the 
door was a long stiek projeeting from the wall, at 
the end of whiL-h dangled a truss of straw, aignify- 
ing that within there was entertainment (good or 
bad) for man and ti«ast. By this time it was nearly 
dark, and tliu peddler going up to the door, lifted 
th6 latch, expecting it to yield to his band ; but it 
was fastened within : he th«n knocked and called, 
but there was no answer. The building, which was 
many times larger than an onlinary cabin, had once 
been a manufactory, and afterwards a farm-faouse. 
One end of it was deserted, and nearly in riiius ; 
the other end bore signs of having been at least 
wcenil/ inhabited. Bui buvIi % dvCi \i(ftQi» «r>«i 
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rung through the edifice at every knock, that \t 
seemed the whole place was now deserted. 

Calbleen began to be alarmed and crossed her- 
self, ejaculating, " O God preserve us ! ** But the 
peddler, who appeared well acquainted with the 
premises, led her round to the back part of the 
house, where there were some ruined out-buildings, 
and another low entrance. Here, raising his stoat 
stick, he let fall such a heavy thump on the door 
that it cracked again ; and a shrill voice from the 
other side demanded who was there ? After a sa< 
tisfactory answer, the door was slowly and cautiously 
opened, and the figure of a wrinkled, half-famished, 
and half-naked beldam appeared, shading a rush 
candle with one hand. Halloran, who was of a fiery 
and hasty temper, began angrily : " Why then, in 
the name of the great devil himself didn't you 
open to us ? " But he stopped suddenly, as if struck 
"with surprise at the miserable object before him. 

" Is it Biddy Hogan herself, I see I" he exclaim- 
ed, snatching the candle from her hand, and throw- 
ing the light full on her face. A moment's scrutiny 
seemed enough, and too much ! for giving it back 
hastily, he supported Cathleen into the kitchen, 
the old woman leading the way, and placed her on 
an old settle, the first seat which presented itself 
When she was sufficiently recovered to look about 
her, Cathleen could not help feeling some alarm at 
finding herself in so gloomy and dreary a place. 
It had once been a large kitchen, or hall ; at one 
end was an ample chimney, 8uc\i as ttce "^^\ to b% 
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«wn in some olil countT7 liouses. The rnfU'ra were 
block will)«aiakeor rottenacEM: the vMi liad been 
waiiiscotteU with oak, but the grautest part !iad 
been torn down for firing. A table with tbree lega, 
a large stool, a benoh Id the chimney propped up 
witb turf Eods, sndtbc seat CatMeen of cupied, fonn- 
ed the only (iiruicure. Every thing spoke utter 
miser}', filth, and f-unine — the very '■ abominatiaD 
of desolation." 

" And what have ye in the house, Biddy, 
honey ? " was the peddler's first question, as the 
old noman set down the light. " Little enough, 
i'm thinking." 

" Little ! It's nothing, then-^no, not so ninch as 
■ midge would ent have I in the house this blessed 
nijllht, and nobody to send Jown to Bulgowna." 

" No need of that, as our good luck woul<l hayo 
it," said Halloran, and pulling a wallet from under 
his loose eoaL he drew from it a. bone of cold meat, 
a piece of bat-on, a lum]i of bread, and Bome cold 
potatoes. The old -woman, roused by the sight of 
so much good cheer, began to blow up the dying 
embers on the hearth ; put down among them the 
few potatoes to warm, and bnaied herself in mak* 
ing some little preparations to entertain her guests 
Meantime the old peddler, eaxlingfrom time lo time 
an anxious glant^u towards Catbleun, and now and 
then an eneoura^ng word, sat down OJ the low 
itool, resting lus stidb on bis knees. 

" Tunes are sadly ehangBd with yc, Eiddy B.0- 
gan," said be at length, afWr a\(]i\g>^e&ub. 
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** Troth, ye may say so/* she replied, with a sort 
of groan. " Bitter bad luck have we had in this 
world, anyhow." 

" And Where's the man of the house ? And 
Where's the lad, Barny ? ** 

" Where are they, is it ? Where should they 
be ? may be gone down to Ahnamoe." 

" But what's come of Barny ? The boy was a 
Btout workman, and a good son, though a devil- 
may-care fellow, too. I remember teaching him 
the soldier's exercise with this very blessed stick 
now in my hand ; and by the same token, him 
doubling his fist at me when he wasn't bigger than 
the turf-kish yonder; aye, and as long as Barny 
Hogan could turn a sod of turf on my lord's land, 
I thought his father and mother would never have 
wanted the bit and sup while the life was in him.** 

At the mention of her son, the old woman 
looked up a moment, but immediately hung her 
head again. 

"Barny doesn't work for my lord now," said 
she. 

" And what for, then ? 

The old woman seemed reluctant to answer- 
she hesitated. 

" Ye didn't hear, then, how he got into trouble 
with my lord ; and how — ^myself doesn't know the 
rights of it — but Barny had always a bit of wild 
blood about him ; and since that day he's taken to 
bad ways and the ould man's ruled by him quito 
eatirely ; and the one's glum and &^ti:,q Ukft->and 
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fort.er'a bothered ; and, ob ! i 
have 'twist 'liin both ! " 

Wiiile the old woman was utt£riiig tlicae broken 
complaints, she pliiced the eatables on the table ; 
and Cathleen, who was yet tnore faint from huu- 
ger than subdued by fatigue, was Rrat bel[}i>d by 
Hie good-nalUTed peddler to the best of what waa 
liiere ; but, just as she was about to taste the food 
let before her, she chanced to see the eyes of thu 
old woman Hxeii upon the morsel in bcr band witU 
mch an envious and famished look, that, from a 
ndden impabe of benevolent feeling, she tiiBtantly 
idd it ont to her. The woman started, drew back 
ter extended hand, and gazed at her wildly. 

" What ia it then ails yo ? " aaid Cathleen, look- 
ing at her with wonder ; then to herself, " hunger's 
tamed the wils of her, poor soul ! Take it — Cake 
it, mother," added she aloud ; " eat, good mother ; 
lure there's plenty for ua all, and to spare," and 
■he pressed it upon her with all the klndneiss of 
\at nature. The old woranu eagerly seized it. 

'* God reward ye," said she, grasping Calhleen'a 
hand, tonvulKlvely, and retiring to a corner, she 
devoured the food with alnkost wolfish voracity. 

While they were eating, the two Hogans, fattier 
and sou. ^amc in. They had been setting snareB 
r bb'ls d rame on the neighboring hills; and 
d tl w both startled and displeased to find 
th h se OL pied ; which, since Hamy Hogan'a 
3ia^ Bi h ' my lord," hail been entirely 

lb d J h people round Etouu\.. 'S^fc ^i^ 
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man gave the peddler a sulky welcome. The soo, 
with a muttered curse, went and took his seat iu 
the chimney, where, turning his back, he set him- 
self to chop a billet of wood. The fathei was a 
lean, stooping figure, " bony, and gaunt, and 
grim;" he was either deaf, or affected deafness. 
The son was a short, brawny, thickset man, with 
features not naturally ugly, but rendered worse 
than ugly, by an expression of lowering ferocity 
disgustingly blended with a sort of stupid drunken 
leer, the effect of habitual intoxication. 

Halloran stared at them awhile with visible 
astonishment and indignation, but pity and sor« 
row for a change so lamentable, smothered the 
old man's wrath ; and as the eatables were by this 
time demolished, he took from his side pocket a 
tin flask of whiskey, calling to the old woman to 
boil some water *' screeching hot," that he might 
make what he termed "a jug of stiff punch- 
enough to make a cat spake" He offered to 
share it with his hosts, who did not decline drink- 
ing ; and the noggin went round to all but Cath- 
leen, who, feverish with travelling, and, besides, 
disliking spirits, would not taste it The old ped- 
dler, reconciled to his old acquaintances by this 
show of good fellowship, began to grow merry 
under the influence of his whiskey punch ; he 
boasted of his late success in trade, showed with 
exultation his almost empty pack, and taking out 
the on\y two handkerchiefs left in it, thi'ew one 
kf Catbleen and the oilier to the o\d ^oo^n c& i3m^ 




Iiotise: then slapping his poctet in nbii'Ii a qnaii' 
tjty of loose moiiej' was heajil to jingle, he swore 
he would treat Catbleen to a good breakfast uext 
morning ; and threw a shilling ou the table, (]e)ar< 
ing the old woman would provide " Btirabout tor a 
dozen," and have it reaiiy by the first light. 

Cathleen listened to this rhodomontade in some 
alami ; she faneied she deteoCed eertdn sus|)ii'ioiis 
glances between the fntber and son, and began 
to feel an indescribable dread of her eompany. 
She arose from the table, ur^ug Ihe peddler goo4- 
humoredly to retire to rest, as they intended to 
be np and anay so early nejct morning; thou 
concealing lier apprehenBiantt under an alToctatiaa 
of extreme fatigue and drowsiness, she derired to 
be ehown where she was to aleep. The old woman 
lightei] a. lantern, and led the way up somB broken 
Bt«pa into a sort of loft, wliere she showed her two 
beds standing close t(^th.er; one of these she 
intimated was for the peddler, and the other for 
herself. Now Cathloea had been bom and bred 
lit an Irish cabin, where tlie inmates are usually 
lodged after a very promiscuous iashioo ; our read- 
ers, therefore, will not wonder at the arrangempnt 
Calhleen, however, re'iuired that, if poaeible. soma 
kind of screen should be plfived between the bods. 
The old hag at Grst replied to this request with 
the most disgusting impudence ; but Cathleen in- 
lisling, the beds were moved asunder, learing a 
upoue of about two feet between thum ; and altux 
I iong_ search a piece of old ijiaiJt, '« 
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out from among some rubbish, and hung up to the 
low rafters, so as to form a curtain or partition 
half-way across the room. Having completed thia 
arrangement, and wished her " a sweet sleep and 
u sound, and lucky dreams," the old woman put . 
the lantern on the floor, for there was neithei 
(.hair nor table, and left her guest to repose. 

Cathleen said her prayers, only partly undressed 
herself, and lifting up the worn-out coverlet, lay 
down upon the bed. In a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the peddler staggered into the room, 
and as he passed the foot of her bed, bid God bless 
her, in a low voice. He then threw himself down 
on his bed, and in a few minutes, as she judged 
by his hard and equal breathing, the old man was 
in a deep sleep. 

All was now still in the house, but Cathleen 
could not sleep. She was feverish and restless ; 
her limbs ached, her head throbbed and burned, 
undeflnable fears beset her fancy ; and whenever 
ghe tried to compose herself to slumber, the faces 
of the two men she had left below flitted and 
glared before her eyes. A sense of heat and 
sufibcation, accompanied by a parching thirst, 
came over her, caused, perhaps, by the unusual 
closeness of the room. This feeling of oppression 
increased till the ver}' walls and rafters seemed 
to approach nearer and close upon her all around. 
Unable any longer to endure this intolerable 
«mothering sensation, she was just about to rise 
%ad open the door or window, tiVi^iq. ^^ V^^ic^ 
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lisloned. The latth waa 
dcior opened, ami the two 
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lay Etill and 
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entered ; they 
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her, she heard no foot-fall. They ap- 
proa(^he<] the hed of Halloran, aiid presently she 
beard a dull, heavy blow, and then eounda — 
appalling, sickening sounds — as of subdued stnig- 
glea and smothered agony, whieh conviueed her 
that l.hey were murdering the unfortunate peddler. 
Cathleen listened, alniwl eongoaled wllh horror, 
but she did not swoon : her tuiTi, she thouuhC, must 
eoine next, though in the sa.ma instant she felt in- 
stinctively that her only chance of preservation wai 
toeaunterfeit profound sleep. The mui-derers, hav- 
ing done their work on llic poor peddler, approach- 
ed her bed, and tlirew the gleam of their lantern 
fall on her face; ahe lay quite still, breathing ealmljr 
and regularly. They brought the light to her eyo- 
]ids, but tliey rlid not wink or move ; — there was ft 
pause, a terrible pause, antl then a whis|)ei'ing-, — 
and presently Cathleen thought she could distin- 
guish a third voite, as of expostulation, but all iit 
so very low a tone that though the voices were dose 
to Ijer she could not hear a word that was uttered. 
After wme moments, whith appeared an age of 
agonizing suspense, the wretches withdrew^ and 
Cathleen was lefl alone, anil in darkness. Then, 
uideeil, she felt aa one reaily to die : to use her own 
affeeting language, " (he heart within mo," said 
■be, " melted away like water, Wt \ -wb* ■ceaii.'O.Na 
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not to swoon, and I did not. I knew that if 1 
would preserve my life, I must keep the sense in 
me, and / did.** 

Now and then she fancied she heard the* murder- 
ed man move, and creep about in his bed, and this 
horrible conceit almost maddened her with terror: 
but she set herself to listen fixedly, and convinced 
her reason that all was still — that all was over. 

She then turned her thoughts to the possibility 
of escape. The window first suggested itself: the 
faint moon-light was just struggling through its 
dirty and cobwebbed panes: it was very small, 
and Cathleen reflected, that besides the diflSculty, 
and, perhaps, impossibility of getting through, it 
must be some height from the ground; neither 
could she tell on which side of the house it was 
situated, nor in what direction to turn, supposing 
she reached the ground: and, above all, she was 
aware that the slightest noise must cause her in- 
stant destruction. She thus resolved upon remain- 
ing quiet 

It was most fortunate that Cathleen came to this 
determination, for without the slightest previous 
sound the door again opened, and in the faint light, 
to which her eyes were now accustomed, she saw 
the head of the old woman bent forward in a listen- 
ing attitude : in a few minutes the door closed, and 
then followed a whispering outside. She could not 
at first distinguish a word until the woman's sharper 
tones broke out, though in suppressed vehemence, 
with " If ye touch her life, Baiivy, 8^ motiifcx'^ euxaa 
£;o with jre I enough's done.*' 




" Sooner than Ihal, I'J draw this knife acrosB 
her throat witii my own hands ; and I'll do it again 
ftn'I ^in, sooner Ihan tJiey should tcnioh your life, 
Itaniy, jewel : but no fear, tlie creaturo'a asleep or 
dpad already, with the fright of it." 

The son then said eoniething which Cathleeli 
LOald not hear ; the old woman replied, 

■" Hinht ! I lell ye, no, — no ; the ship's now in tha 
CoTe of Cork that's to c;arry he* over the salt seas 
lar enough out of tho way : and haven't we all she 
has in (he world? and more, didn't she take the 
bit out of faer own mouth to put into mine 'I " 

I'he son again spoke inaudibly; and then the 
Toiccs ceased, leaving Catlileen uni^crtain as to hur 

Shortly after tlie door ojtened, and the father 
and ton again entered, and carried out (Jie body 
ol'the wretched peddler. Tbey seemed to have the 
art of treading without nois«, for though Cathleca 
Eaw them more, she could not hear a sound of a 
footstep. The old woman was all this time stand- 
ing by her bed, and every now and then easdng 
die light full upon her eyes ; but as she remained 
quite stjli, and apparently in a deep calm sleep, 
they left her nndlBturlied, and she neither naw nor 
heard any o«ire of them that night. 

U ended at length — that long, long nieht of 
horror. Calhleeu lay quiet till she thought the 
■nornintt Buffidenlly advanced. S^\.Vi'nvTci»i,«icA 
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went down into the kitchen : the old woman was 
lifting a pot off the fire, and nearly let it fall as 
Cathleen suddenly addressed her, and with an ap- 
pearance of surprise and concern, asked for her 
friend the peddler, saying she had just look«»d into 
his bed, supposing he was still asleep, and to her 
great amazement had found it empty. The old 
woman replied, that he had set out at early day- 
light for Mallow, having only just remembered tlmt 
his business called him that way before he went to 
Cork. Cathleen affected great wonder and per- 
plexity, and reminded the woman that he had 
promised to pay for her breakfast 

** An' so he did, sure enough," she replied, " and 
paid for it too; and by the same to^en didn't I gf 
down to Balgowna myself for the milk and the mnU 
before the sun was over the tree-tops ; and here i< 
is for ye, ma colleen : " so saying, she placed i 
bowl of stirabout and some milk before Cathleen. 
and then sat down on the stool opposite to her, 
watching her intently. 

Poor Cathleen ! she had but little inclination to 
eat, and felt as if every bit would choke her : yet 
she continued to force down her breakfast, and ap- 
parently with the utmost ease and appetite, even to 
the last morsel set before her. While eating, she 
inquired about the husband and son, and the old 
woman replied, that they had staited at the first 
burst of light to cut turf in a bog, about five miles 
distant. 

Whea Cathleen had finished her breakfast, she 
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returned the old woman many thanks for her kind 
treatment, anrl thBn dusired to know the nearest 
yia,y lo Cork. The woaian Uogati mi'orinetl her 
that the distance waa about seven miles, and 
though the luual road waa by the hi^-way Troia 
whii;h tliey had turned the preceding evening, 
there was a much shorter nay ouross some fields 
which she pointed out Cathleeo Ustened attcD' 
lively to her directions, and then bidding farewell 
with many demonstraliong of gratitude, she pro- 
ceeded on her fearfiil journey. The cool uiorniug 
lur, the cheerful song of the early birds, the dewy 
freshness of the turf, were ftll unnoticed and un- 
fi'lt: the sense of danger naa paramount, while her 
faculties were all alive and awake to meet it, for a 
feverish and unnatural strength seemed la animate 
her limbs. She stepped or*, shortly debating with 
herself whether to follow the directions given by 
the old woman. The high-road appeared the safest ; 
on the other hand, she was aware that the slightest 
betrayal of mistrust would perhaps be followed by 
ber destruction ; and thus rendered brave even by 
the excesH of her fears, she tletermineU to take the 
cross-path. Just as she had come to this resolution, 
■he reached the gate wliich she had been direr-ted 
to pass through; and without the slightest apparent 
Iw^tation, she turned in, and pursued the lonely 
way through the Gelds. OfVn did she fancy sho 
heard Ibotttepa stealthily following her, and never 
approachud a hedge without expecting to see the 
murderers start up from btbilld \t\ ^cl. >\ia ■ntMit 
1* 
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once tmned her head, nor quickened nor slackeaeil 
her pace: — 

Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

Because he knows a fri^tfiil fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

She had proceeded in this manner aboat three- 
quarters of a niile, and approached a thick and 
dark grove of underwood, when she beheld seated 
upon the opposite stile an old woman in a red 
cloak. The sight of a human being made her 
heart throb more quickly for a moment; but oo 
approaching nearer, with all her faculties sharpened 
by the sense of danger, she perceived that it was 
no old woman, but the younger Hogan, the mur- 
derer of Ualloran, who was thus disguised. Ilia 
face was partly concealed by a blue handkerchief 
tied round his head and under his chin, but she 
knew him by the peculiar and hideous expression 
of his eyes : yet with amazing and almost incredi- 
ble self-possession, she continued to advance with- 
out manifesting the least alarm, or sign of recog- 
nition ; and walking up to the pretended old 
woman, said in a clear voice, *' The blessing of 
the morning on ye, good mother 1 a fine day for 
travellers like you and me I ** 

" A fine day," he replied, coughing and mum* 
bling in a feigned voice, " but ye see, bugh, ugh I 
ye see I've walked this morning from the Cove of 
Cork, jewel, and troth Tm almost spent, and I've a 
(ad cowld, and a cough, on me, as ye may heari" 




ftnd he coughed vehemently. Cathlecn made a 
mo^on to pass the atik, but the di^giiifed old 
vomaD stretching ouc a gi'eat bimy hand, seized 
her gown. Still Cathleeii did not quid I. "Miieha, 
then, have ye nothing lo give a poor ould woman?' 
«aid the monster, in a. whining, snuffling tono. 

" Nothing have I in this wide world," said Cath- 
leen, quietly diseiigi^ing her gown, but without 
n»ying. " Sore it^s only yusterday I was robbed 
of all 1 had but the little rlothes on my back, and 
if I hadn't met with charily IVom otiicrs, I had 
atarved by the way-side by this time." 

" Och ! and is there no place hereby where they 
nould give a potato and a cup of cowld wal«r lo 
a piM)f old woman ready to drop on Imr roiu! ?" 

Cathleen instantly pointed tbrwanl to the house 
ihe had juat leti-, and recommended hur to apply 
thero. " Sure thej-'re good, honest people, though 
poor enough, God help them," she continued, 
" and I wish ye, mother, no worse luck than my- 
Mlf liikd, and that's a good friend lo treat you to a 
nipper — a}'e, and a brenklast too; there it is, ye 
tuay jnst see the light smoke rising like a thread 
over the hill, Just foment ye; and so God speed 
ye!- 

Cathleen turned to descend the stile BS aha 
iqiokc, expecting (o be again Ecizcd trith a strong 
and mordurous grasp ; but hur enemy, secure in 
Us disgiusB, and never doubdng her perfect iin- 
HmBciousnBss, suffered h^r to pass unmolested. 

Another half-mile brougVit, %cr Ui ^](Hi ^is^ cR ^ 
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rising ground, within sight of the high-road ; she 
could see crowds of people on horseba'jk and on 
foot, with cars and carriages passing along in one 
direction ; for it was, though Cathleen did not then 
know it, the first day of the Cork Assizes. As she 
gazed, she wished for the wings of a bird that she 
might in a moment flee over the space which inter- 
vened between her and safety ; for though she 
could clearly see the high-road from the hill on 
which she stood, a valley of broken ground at its 
foot, and two wide fields still separated her from 
it ; but with the same unfailing spiiit, and at the 
same steady pace, she proceeded onwards; and 
now she had reached- the middle of the last field, 
and' a thrill of new-born hope was beginning to 
flutter at her heart, when suddenly two men burst 
through the fence at the farther side of the field, 
and advanced towards her. One of these she 
thought at the first glance resembled her husband, 
but that it was her husband himself was an idea 
which never entered her mind. Her imagination 
was possessed with the one supreme idea of danger 
and death by murderous hands ; she doubted not 
that these were the two Hogans in some new dis- 
guise, and silently recommending herself to God, 
she steeled her heart to meet this fresh trial of her 
fortitude; aware, that however it might end, it 
must be the last. At this moment one of the men 
throwing up his arms, ran forward, shouting her 
name, in a voice — a dear and well-known voice, in 
fvh/ch she could not be deceived : — it was her Lus* 
band J 




The poorwoinan, who h&\ hilherlo fiippnrtcd 
ber Bpirita am! htr silf pos'<0'isiuTi,stoii(l as ifroolod 
•o the ground, weak, motionless, and gasping for 
breath. A told dew burst fiom ovurv poro; her 
ears tingleil, her heart fiutternd as though it wouhl 
bursC from her bosom Wben she attempted la 
out, and raise bcr hand in token of reeognitioo, 
flie soiitida died a waj', rattling in her throat; her 
a dropped powerless at her aiilu ; and when her 
ktnband came up, and she made a last effort to 
opring towards Lim, she sanlt down at bis feet tn 
Vtrong convulsions. 

Reilly, muob shocked at -wbat he supposed the 
iffect of Budden eurprise, knelt down and ehafed 
lug wife's temples; his comrade ran to a neighbor- 
ing spring for water, which they sprinkled plenti- 
fijlly over her ; when, however, she returned to 
life, her intellecta appeared to bave fled for ever, 
Rod she uttered such wild shrieks and exclamations, 
tnd talked so incoherently, that the men became 
jtueedingly terrified, and poor Reilly himself 
Imoet as distracted as bis nifc At^er vainly at- 
tempting to soothe and recover her, they at lengtU 
fbrcibly carried ber down to the inn at Balgdwna, 
R hamlet about a mile farther on, where she r<»> 
mainod for several hours in a stale of delirium, 
one fit succeeding another with little intermission- 
Towards evening she became more composed, 
Mid wuB able to give some account of tlio horrible 
jventa of the preceding niglit. It happeiLed, op- 
port unelv, lUt a gentleman of favtiiacXM 
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borbood, ami a magistrate, was riding by late that 
f^veuing on his return from the Assizes at Cork. 
and stopped at the inn to refresh his horse. Hear* 
ing that something unusual and frightful had oc« 
curred, he alighted, and examined the woman him<r 
Bclfj in the presence of onj or two persons. Her 
tale appeared to him so strange and wild from the 
manner in which she told it, and her account of 
her own courage and sufferings so exceedingly in* 
credible, that he was at first inclined to disbelieve 
the whole, and suspected the poor woman either of 
imposture or insanity. He did not, however, think 
proper totally to neglect her testimony, but immedi- 
ately sent off information of the murder to Cork. 
Constables with a warrant were dispatched the 
#ame night to the house of the Hogans, which they 
found empty, and the inmates already fled; but 
after a long search, the body of the wretched Hal- 
loran, and part of his property, were found con- 
cealed in a stack of old chimneys among the ruins ; 
and this proof of guilt was decisive. The country 
was instantly up ; the most active search after the 
murderers was made by the police, assisted by 
all the neighboring peasantry ; and before twelve 
o'clock the following night, the three Hogans, 
father, mother, and son, had been apprehended in 
different places of concealment, and placed in safe 
custody. Meantime the Coroner's inquest having 
sat on the body, brought in a verdict of wilful 
jnui*der. 
As the judgea were then at Cork, \k^ tnal nva/^ 



an immediately ; anil from ita extnumlinaiiy cir^ 
cumatances, excited the most intense and gener^ 
interest. Among the property of poor Halloran 
dtacovored iii ttia bouse, vere a pair of slioea and a 
ca,p which Calhleen at once identilied as belonging 
to herself, and Reilly'f silver watth was found on 
the younger Hogan. When questioned how they 
came iala his posseaaioii, he sallenly refused to 
answer. His mother eagerly, and as if to shield 
ber son, confessed that she was the person who had 
jobbed Cathleen in the former part of the day, that 
she had gone oat on the Carrick road (o beg, hav- 
ing been left by her husband and son for two dayi 
without the means of support; and finding Cath- 
leen asleep, ehu hml taken away the bundle, sup- 
posing it to conlAin food ; and did not recognize Iier 
as the same person she had robbed, till Catbloen 
offered her part of her supper. 

The surgeon, who had been called Co examine 
the body of Halloran, deposed to the cause of hia 
death ; — that tbo old man had been fii^t gtnaned 
by a heavy blow on the temple, and then strangled. 
Other witnesses deposed to the finding of the body ; 
the previous character of the Hogans, and the cir- 
cumatauces attending their apprchensiou ; but the 
principal witness was Cathleen. She appeared, 
leaning on her husband, her face was asliy pale, 
and her limba too weak for support ; yet she, how- 
ever, wfts perfectly collected, and gave her testi- 
nony with t)iat precision, aimpiicity, and modesty, 
(K'cullar to her character, Wht^n a\K> Wi^ aKK«&\Wk. 
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to allade to her own feelings, it was with snch nali 
nral and heartfelt eloquence that the whole court 
was affected ; and when she described her ren- 
counter at the stile, there was a general pressure and 
a breathless suspense ; and then a loud mormur of 
astonishment and admiration fully participated by 
even the bench of magistrates. The evidence was 
clear and conclusive ; and the jury, without retir- 
ing, gave their verdict, guilty — Death. 

When the miserable wretches were asked, in the 
usual forms, if they had any thing to say why the 
awful sentence should not be passed upon them, 
the old man replied by a look of idiotic vacancy, 
and was mute — the younger Hogan answered sul- 
lenly, " Nothing ; " the old woman, staring wildly 
on her son, tried to speak ; her lips moved, but 
without a sound — and she fell forward on the bar 
in strong fits. 

At this moment Cathleen rushed from the arms 
of her husband, and throwing herself on her knees, 
with clasped hands, and cheeks streaming with 
tears, begged for mercy for the old woman " Mercy, 
my lord judge I ** she exclaimed. " Gentlemen, 
your honors, have mercy on her. She had mercy 
on me ! She only did their bidding. As for the 
bundle, and all in it, I give it to her with all my 
soul, so it*s no robbery. The grip of hunger's hard 
to bear ; and if she hadn't taken it then, where 
would I have been now ? Sure they would have 
killed me for the sake of the watch, and I would 
bare been a corpse before your hotvoi^ tibia mo 
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I'Mnt. O mercy ! tnon;)' for tier 1 or never iiill I 
lleep asj" on this side of llie grave ! " 

The jmlgCi thou^li niuth affecteil, was obliged 
(tl have her fim:ibly earrieil from the eourt, slid 
juatiee took iia awful course. Sentence of ik'nth 
was ]ironouiiceiI on all the priaonera ; but the 
iromaii was reprieved, and aflerwarda transporteil. 
The two men were executed within forty-eight 
hours afier their conviction, on the Gallows Green. 
They tnatle no public confession of their guilt, and 
t-Mt their fate with lullen indifference, Tlie aw- 
(tl ceremony wae for a moment interrupted by an 
ineident which afterwards furnished ample maltef 
for wonder and speculation among the Hupersti- 
Uoua populaee. It was well k nown that the )-otingt'r 
Hogan had been long employed on the estate of 
a nobleman in the neighbourhood; hut having 
been concerned in the abduction of a young 
ftanale, under circnmstances of peculiar atrocity, 
wUch for want of legal evKlence could not be 
brought home to him, he was dismissed ; and, find- 
fag himself an objeet of general execration, ho had 
nnce hnea skulking about the country, associat- 
iDg with hooacbreakers and other lawless and 
Hbandoncd charat-tera. At the moment ihe hang- 
VitkR lias ailjusting the rope round his neck, a 
thrill vaice screamed from the miiLit of the crowd, 
" Barny Hogan I do ye mind Grace Power, and 
the last words ever she spoke to ye ? " There was 
n general movement and confusion ; no one could 
or would hill whence the xoice ^TOcewVtti. "IV* 
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wi'etche 1 man was seen to change countenance for 
the first time, and raising himself on tiptoe, gazed 
wildly round upon the multitude; but he said 
nothing ; and in a few minutes he "^as no more. 

The reader may wish to know what has become 
of Cathleen, our heroine, in the true sense of the 
word. Her story, her sufferings, her extraordi«p 
nary fortitude, and pure simplicity of character, 
made her an object of general curiosity and in- 
terest; a subscription was raised for her, which 
soon amounted to a liberal sum ; they were en- 
abled to procure Reill/s discharge from the army, 
and with a part of the money, Cathleen, who, 
among her other perfections, was exceedingly pious 
after the fashion of her creed and country, founded 
yearly masses for the soul of the poor peddler ; and 
vowed herself to make a pilgrimage of thanksgiving 
to St Gobnate*s well. Mr. L., the magistrate who 
had first examined her in the little inn at Bal- 
gowna, made her a munificent present; and anx- 
ious, perhaps, to offer yet further amends for his 
former doubts of her veracity, he invited Reilly, 
on very advantageous tenns, to settle on his estate, 
where he rented a neat cabin, and a handsome plot 
of potato ground. There Reilly and his Cathleen 
were living ten years ago, with an increasing family, 
and in the enjoyment of much humble happiness; 
and there, for aught I know to the contrary, the/ 
may be living at this day. 
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The monuments vhicfa liuman art has raised lo 
hnman pride or power may decay with that power, 
or survive to moi:k that pride ; but sooner or later 
tbey perish — their place knoirs them not. In the 
Etapect of a ruin, however imposing in itself, and 
however magnilicent or dear the associations con- 
nected with it, ihore U always something sad and 
humiliating;, reminding Da how poor and how (rul 
are the works of man, how unstable \m hopes, and 
how limited bis capacity compared to his aspira- 
tJonsI But when man baa made U) Iiimself monu- 
ments of the works of God ; wheo the memory of 
human affections, human intellect, human power, 
is blended with the immutable foaturea of nature, 
they consecrate each other, and both endure to< 
gelher \o the end. In a state of high civilization, 
roan trusts to the record of brick and marble— 
the pyramid, the column, the temple, the tomb : — 
"Than the hnsl 
And altnr riaa— tlien sink ngdin (» ciuat" 
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In the earlier stages of society, the isolated rock 
— the mountain, cloud-encircled — the river, rolling 
to its ocean-home — the very stars themselves — 
were endued with sympathies, and constituted the 
first, as they will be the last, witnesses and records 
of our human destinies and feelings. The glories 
of the Parthenon shall fade into oljlivion; but 
while the heights of Thermopylae stand, and while 
a wave murmurs in the gulf of Salamis, a voice 
shall cry aloud to the universe — '* Freedom and 
glory to those who can dare to die! — ^woe and 
everlasting infamy to him who would enthrall the 
unconquerable spirit!** The Coliseum with its 
sanguinary trophies is crumbling to decay; but 
the islet of Nisida, where Brutus parted with his 
Portia — the steep of Leucadia, still remain fixed 
as the foundations of the earth ; and lasting as the 
round world itself shall be the memories that hover 
over them ! As lonj; as the waters of the Helles- 
pent flow between Sestos and Abydos, the fame of 
the love that perished there shall never pass away. 
A traveller, pursuing his weary way through the 
raidst of an African desert — a barren, desolate, and 
almost boundless solitude — found a gigantic sculp- 
tured head, shattered and half-buried in the sand ; 
and near it the fragment of a pedestal, on which 
these words might be with pain deciphered : / am 
Ozymnndias^ King of kings ; look upon my works, 
ye mighty ones, and despair!" Who was Ozyman- 
dias ? — where are now his works ? — what bond ot 
thought oi feeJing, links bis past w\t\i o\xt ^t^^kwV^ 



The Arab, with hia beasts of burilen, tramplea 
nnhaeiiing over these foi'lorji vretiKM of Iiuinan art 
anil butnan granduur. In thu wildisit part of the 
Now ContiDent, hidden amid the depths of inlei^ 
minable forests, there stanUa a huge rock, haliowed 
by a traditioD so recent that the man is not yet 
gray-heatlBd who was born its conlemporarj- ; but 
that rot'k, and the tale wliit-b coiiseerates it, shall 
carry down to future agea a deep lesson — a moral 
intereBt lasting as itself — however the aspect of 
things and the conditions of people change around 
it. Henceforth no man sball gaze on it with care- 
less eye; but each shall whisper to his own bosom 
— "What is stronger than love in a. mother's 
heart?— what aiore fearful than power wielded by 
ignorance? — or what more lamentable than tha 
abnsc of a benedcent name to purposes of selfish 
cruelty V 

Tbose vast regions which oci'upy the central 
part of South America, stretching from Guinea to 
the foot of the Andes, pverapreod with gigantiu 
and primeval forests, and watered bymigh^ rivers 
• — those solitary wilda where man appears unessen- 
tial in the scale of creation, and the traces of hit 
power arc few ami far between — have lately oc- 
cupied much of the attention of Eumpeans ; partly 
from ibe extraordinary events and unexpected rev- 
olutions which have convulsed the nations round 
them; and partly from tJie riseoarches of enter- 
prising travellers mho have penetrated in'o their 
(t districts. But till wL\im v\ie \aa\. 'wi^-aV-j 
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years these wild regions have been Unknown, et 
ccpt through the means of the Spanish and Poiw 
tuguese priests, settled as missionaries along the 
banks of the Orinoco and the Paraguay. The 
men thus devoted to utter banishment from all 
intercourse with civilized life, are generally Fran- 
ciscan or Capuchin friars, born in the Spanish 
Colonies. Their pious duties are sometimes vol- 
untary, and sometimes imposed by the superiors 
of their order ; in either case their destiny appears 
at first view deplorable, and their self-sacrifice 
sublime ; yet, when we recollect that these poor 
monks generally exchanged the monotonous soli* 
tude of the cloister for the magnificent loneliness 
of the boundless woods and far-spreading savan- 
nahs, the sacrifice appears less terrible ; even where 
accompanied by suffering, privation, and occasion- 
ally by danger. When these men combine with 
their religious zeal some degree of understanding 
and enlightened benevolence, they have been en- 
abled to enlarge the sphere of knowledge and 
civilization, by exploring the productions and ge 
ography of these unknown regions ; and by col- 
lecting into villages and humanizing the manners 
of the native tribes, who seem strangely to unite 
the fiercest and most abhorred traits of savage life, 
with some of the gentlest instincts of our common 
nature. But when it has happened that these 
priests have been men of narrow minds and tyran- 
nical tempers, they have on some occasions fear* 
iuJJ^ abused the authority entrusVeOi Vo \^^&m\ «sid 



being removed many thousanil miles from the Eu- 
ropean settleniQtiU and the resti'alnt of tlie lam, 
tibe power tliey bavu exercised Liis been as fa( 
beyond control as the caiaiuitiea they have caused 
have been beyond all remedy and ail relief. 

Unfortunately for those who were trusted to his 
charge, FatJier Gomez was a missionary of this 
character. He was a FranciEcan triar of the 
order of Obaervance, and he dwelt in the village 
of San Fernanrio, near the source of the Orinoco, 
■whence hia authority extended as president ovef 
several nfiis^ons in the neighborhood of which San 
Fernando was the capital. The temper of thia 
man vas naturally cruel and despotic; he was 
wholly uneducated, and hatl no idi^a, do feeling, of 
the true spirit of Christiau benevolence ; in thia 
tespeet, (he savages whom he had been sent to 
instruct and civilize were in reality less aavaga 
ftnd less ignorant than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which Father 
Gomez had brought from his cell in the couvent 
of Angoatara, to spread contamination and op* 
preaaion through his new domain, were pride and 
avarice; and both were inleresled in increasing 
tiie number of his converts, or rather, of hia slaves. 
In spite of the wlae and humane law of Charles 
the Third, prohibiting the conversion of the In- 
dian natives by force, Gone;;, like others of hia 
brethren in tiie more distant mis^ons, oilea ac- 
eoinpliahed his purpose by direct violence. U« 
was accustomed to go, with a pnrtj oV \ift 's*^^*^ 
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and lie in wait near the hordes of unreclaimed 
Indians; when the men were absent he would 
forcibly seize on the women and children, bind 
them, and bring them off in triumph to his vil- 
lage. There, being baptized, and taught to make 
the sign of the cross, they were called Christianfl. 
but in reality were slaves. In general, the women 
thus detained pined away and died ; but the chil- 
dren became accustomed to their new mode of 
life, forgot their woods, and paid to their Christian 
master a willing and blind obedience; thus in 
time they became the oppressors of their own 
people. 

Father Gomez called these incursions, la con 
qulsta espiritual — the conquest of souls. 

One day he set off on an expedition of thL 
nature, attended by twelve armed Indians ; and 
after rowing some leagues up the river Guaviare.. 
which flows into the Orinoco, they perceived^ 
through an opening in the trees, and at a little 
distance from the shore, an Indian hut It is the 
custom of these people to live isolated in families ; 
and 80 strong is their passion for solitude that 
when collected into villages they frequently build 
themselves a little cabin at a distance from their 
usual residence, and retire to it at certain seasons, 
for days together. The cabin of which I speak 
was one of these solitary villas — if I may so apply 
the word. It was constructed with peculiar neat- 
ness, thatched with palm-leaves, and overshadowed 
ffjih cocoa-trees and laurels; It stood alone in 




the wildct^e^ embovered in luxuriant vpgetar 
tion, and looked like the chosen aboile of aiQipIs 
and quiet liappinCBS. Wilbin this but a, young 
Indian woman (whom I Gliall call Uualiihn, from 
tlie name of hor triba) was busied in making cake* 
of the cassava root, and preparing the family nienl, 
agaioat tho return of her husband, who was fishing 
at HOiDe didtanra up the river; lier eldest cliilil, 
about five or six years old, asnated her ; and from 
time to time, while thus employed, the mother 
tnrned her eyes, beaming with toml affection, upon 
the playful gambola of two Itttle iufanta, who, being 
just able to crawl alone, were rolling together on 
the ground, laughing and crotnng with all their 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indiaa 
woman looked towards the river, impatient for the 
return of her husband. IJuC her bright dark eyes, 
swimming with eagerness and adectionate loluii- 
tude, became fixed and glazed with terror, when, 
instead of him she so Ibuilly expected, ebo beheld 
the attendantji of Father Gomez, creeping stealth- 
ily along the side of llie thicket towards her cabin. 
Instantly aware of her danger, (for the nature and 
object of these incursions were the dread of all 
tho country round,) she uttered a piercing shriek, 
matched up her infants in her arms, and, call- 
ing on the otlier to Ibllow, rushed from the hut 
towards the forest. As she had con^derably the 
start of her pursuers, she would probably have 
eacapeil, and have hidden benelf eScU.W^'j \'(v''ia 
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tangled depths if her precious burden had not ini" 
peded her flight: but thus encumbered she waa 
easily overtaken. Her eldest child, fleet of foot, 
and wily as the young jaguar, escaped to carry to 
the wretched father the news of his bereavement, 
and neither father nor' child were evermore beheld 
in their former haunts. 

Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba — 
bound her, tied her two children together, and 
drjigged her down to the river, where Father 
Gromez was sitting in his canoe, waiting the issue 
of the expedition. At the sight of the captives 
his eyes sparkled with a cruel triumph ; he 
thanked his patron saint that three more souls 
•were added to his community ; and then, heed- 
less of the tears of the mother, and the cries of 
her children, he commanded his followers, to row 
back with all speed to San Fernando. 

There Guahiba and her infants were placed in 
a hut under the guard of two Indians ; some food 
was given to her, which she at first refused, but 
afterwards, as if on reflection, accepted. A young 
Indian girl was then sent to he» — a captive convert 
of her own tribe who had not yet quite forgotten 
her native language. She tried to make Guahiba 
comprehend that in this village she and her chil- 
dren must remain during the rest of their lives, in 
order that they might go to heaven after they were 
dead. Guahiba listened, but understood nothini! 
of vfhiit was addressed to her ; nor could she be 
made to conceive for what pur^oa^ %l\<&^aa toro 




fWnn tier husband and htr home, nor nliy she wm 
to dwell tor the reitiainiler of her life aoiong a 
atrange people, and against her will. During ihat 
night she remained tranquil, watching ovur her 
infants as they slumbered by her side ; but t!ie 
moment the dawn appeiiroci she took them in her 
arms and ran off to the woods. She was imniedv- 
ately brought back ; but no sooner were the cye» 
of her keepers turned fram her Chan she snateliud 
up her children, and again lied ; — again^ard 
again I At every new attempt slie was punished 
with more anil more severity ; she was kept from 
food, and at length repeatodly and cruelly beaten. 
In vajn ! — apiwrcntly she did not even uudorstand 
why she was thus treated i and one instini^tire idea 
alone, the desire of escape, seemed to possess her 
mind and "ovem all ber movements. If her op- 
pressors only turned from her, or looked another 
way, fbr an instant, she invariably taught up her 
children and ran off towards the forest. Father 
Gomoa was at length wearied by what he termed 
ker " blind obstinacy ; " a.nd, as the only means of 
geenring all three, ho took measures to separate tha 
mother from her children, and resolved to convey 
Guahiba to a distant mission, whence she should 
never find ber way back either io them or to her 

In pnniuance of this plan, poor Guahiba, with 
her hands tied behind her, wsa placed in the bow 
of a canoe. Father Gomez seated himself at the 
Vim, and they rowed away. 
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The few travellers who have viated these re^<mi 
figree in describing a phenomenon, the cause of 
which is still a mystery to geologists, and which 
imparts to the lonely depths of these unappropri* 
ated and unviolated shades an effect intensely and 
indescribably mournful. The granite rocks which 
border the river, and extend far into the contigu- 
ous woods, assume strange, fantastic shapes; and 
ore covered with a black incrustation, or deposit, 
which contrasted with the snow-white foam of ther 
waves breaking on them below, and the pale 
lichens which spring from their crevices and creep 
along their surface above, give these shores an 
aspect perfectly funereal. Between these melan* 
choly rocks — so high and so steep that a landing* 
place seldom occurred for leagues together — the 
canoe of Father Gromez slowly glided, though 
urged against the stream by eight robust Indians. 

The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfectly un- 
moved, and apparently amazed and stunned by 
her situation ; she did not comprehend what they 
were going to do with her ; but after a while she 
looked up towards the sun, then down upon the 
stream ; and perceiving, by the direction of the 
one and the course of the other, that every stroke 
of the oar carried her farther and farther from her 
beloved and helpless children, her husband, anci 
her native home, her countenance was seen to 
change and assume a fearful expression. As the 
possibility of escape, in her present situation, had 
never once occurred to her captota, «\i<& h»d been 
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Tery slightly and cnrelesaly bound. Slii. watched 
her opportuuity, burat tlie withes on her arm*, 
with a suddtm uBbrt lliing lieraelf tverboard, and 
divud under tbe iravca ; but in another moment 
she roM ^^n at a, considerable distance, anil 
■warn to tlie shore. The current, bciug rapid 
and sti'ong, earrieii liRr down lo the l)aae of a dark 
granitu rot^k which projected into the stream ; she 
climbed it with tearlesa agUily, aloml for an inatant 
aa its summit, looking down upon her tyrants, thea 
plunged into the forest, and was lost lo si^ht. 

Father (iomex, btholding his victim tEiua unex- 
[iectedly escape him, sat ointe and thunderstruck 
fjr some i)iorat;nta, unable t^ gpve utterqncQ to thg 
Bstremity of his rage and aalonishmenL When, 
at length, he found voice, he commanded his In- 
dlaue to pull with all their might to the shore ; 
then to pursue the poor fugitive, and bring her 
back to him, dead or alive. 

Gnahiba, meantime, while strengih remained to 
break her way throujih the tangled wildci-ness, con- 
tinned her flight, ; but soon exhausted and breath- 
Ie«s, with the violence of her e^iertions. she was 
obliged lo relax in her eflbrb;, and at length sunk 
down at the fool of a huge laurel tree, where she 
I'Dncealed herself, as well as she might, among the 
1 mg, interwoven grass. There, urouthing and 
t'embling in her lair, she heard the voices of hei 
persecutors hallooing to each other through the 
liiicket She would probably have escaped bnt foe 
a targe mastiff which the Indiftna \\aA "svii "iwrnj-i 
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and which scented her out in her hiding-place 
The moment she heard the dreaded animal snuffing 
in the air, and tearing his way through the grass, 
she knew she was lost. The Indians came up. 
She attempted no vain resistance ; but with a sul- 
len passiveness, suffered herself to be seized and 
dragged to the shore. 

When the merciless priest beheld her, he deter- 
mined to inflict on her such discipline as he thought 
would banish her children from her memory, and 
cure her for ever of her passion for escaping. He 
ordered her to be stretched upon that granite rock 
where she had landed from the canoe, on the summit 
of which she had stood, as if exulting in her flight, 
— THE ROCK OF THE MOTHER, as it has ever since 
been denominated — and there flogged till she could 
scarcely move or speak. She was then bound more 
securely, placed in the canoe, and carried to Javita, 
the seat of a mission far up the river. 

It was near sunset when they arrived at this 
village, and the inhabitants were preparing to go 
to rest Guahiba was deposited for the night in a 
large barn-Hke building, which served as a place 
of worship, a public magazine, and, occasionally, 
as a barrack. Father Gomez ordered two or 
three Indians of Javita to keep guard over her 
alternately, relieving each other through the night ; 
and then went to repose himself after the fatigues 
of his voyage. As the wretched captive neither 
resisted nor complained, Father Gomez flattered 
hJiDself that abe was now reduv^ed to ttubinissioa, 
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Ijitlle coulil be fathom the boiWin of tliis fond 
motliLT I He mislwok for stupor, or reaigiiatioii, tha 
calmtiees of a Sxed resolve. In abeeuce, in bonds, 
aoil io (orture, ber heart throbbud with but ooe feel- 
ing ; one thought alone pos^eagEtl her wholu soul ; — 
her children — her ebildren — ^and still herchildrun 1 

Among the Indiana appoiuled to ivatch h<ir was 
a, j'outb, about eighteen or nineteen years of ape, 
who, perceiving that her arma were auserably 
bruised hy the stripes she had received, and that 
llie auSerod the most acute agony from the SHvage 
tiglitnc.'is with wliiuh thu imnU wuru drawn, let fall 
sn exelamation of pity in llie language of ber tribe, 
Qukk »be seisdl Ibe mouuenf of leeling, and ad- 
dressed him as one of her people. 

" Guahibo," she said, in a whisperud tone, '' thou 
q)eakeat my language, atsd doubtleas thou art my 
brother I Wilt thou see inu perish without pity, 

son of my people ? Ah cut these bonds wbith 
enter iulo my flesh I 1 faint with pain ! 1 die ! " 

The young man heard, and, as if terrillvd, re- 
moved a few paeea from her and kept silence. At- 
tenvards, nlien bis tompanions were out of sights 
and he was lefl alone to watth, he approached and 
■aid, " Guahilja !— our falherg were the same, and 

1 may not see thee ilie, but if 1 cut these bonds, 
white man will flog me : — wilt thou be content if 1 
Vwaen them, and give thee ease 7 " Aud as he 
■pohe, he stooped aud loo^ned the thongs on her 
wrista anil arms^ she smiled upon hiiu languidly 
•ud appeared satisGed. 
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Kigbt was now coming on. Guahiba dropped 
her head on her bosora, and closed her eyes, aa if 
exhausted hy weariness. The young Indian, be« 
lieving that she slept, afler some hesitation laid 
himself down on his mat. His comnanions were 
already slumbering in the porch of the building, 
and all was still. 

Then Guahiba raised her head. It was night- 
dark night — without moon or star. There was no 
sound, except the breathing of the sleepers arcaind 
her, and the humming of the mosquitoes. She 
listened for some time with her whole soul; but 
all was silence. She then gnawed the loosened 
thongs asunder with her teeth. Her hands once 
free, she released her feet ; and when the morning 
comes she had disappeared. Search was made for 
her in every direction, but in vain ; and Father Go- 
mez, baffled and wrathful, returned to his village. 

The distance between Javita and San Fernando, 
where Guahiba had left her infants, is twenty-five 
leagues in a straight line. A fearful wilderness of 
gigantic forest-trees, and inteimingling underwood, 
separated these two missions ; — a savage and awful 
solitude, which, probably, since the beginning of 
the world, had never been trodden by human foot 
All communication was carried on by the river; 
and there lived not a man, whether Indian or Eu- 
ropean, bold enough to have attempted the route 
alon 0^ the shore. It was the commencement of the 
Kuny season. The sky, obscured by clouds, sel- 
jfam revealed the sun by day \ and neither mooa 
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nor gleam of twinkling star by niglit. The rivers 
liad overilowud, atid tlio lowlitnJs were inunil.ited. 
There was no visible objeut to direct the traveller; 
DO slieller, no delunce, no alil, no guide. Vfaa h 
Proviilence^was it the strong instiniit of maternal 
bve, which led this courageous woman tliniugb 
the depths of the palhlesg woods— where rirulets, 
swollen lo tflrrents hy the r^na, interueptud her at 
ffveiy step ; where the ihomy lianas, twining fram 
tree to tree, ojiposetl nn a.liiio9t impenetrable bnt^ 
rier ; where the mosquitoes bong in douda upon her 
path; where the j^uar and the alligntur luriced to 
devour her ; where the rsittlesnake and the watep- 
lerpent lay coiled ap in the damp gnus, reoilj to 
ipringather; where ahe had no (bod to support her 
exhausted frame, but a few berries, and the large 
black ants which buiM llieir nests on the trees ? 
How directed — how sustained — cannot bo told; the 
poor woman herself could not tell. All that can bo 
known with any certainty is, that the fourth rising 
sun beheld lior at San Pernando ; a wild, and 
msted, and fuariul object ; licr feet swelled and 
Wee<ling— her hands torn — her body covered with 
irounda, and emaciated with famine and fatigus; 
—but once more near her children ! 

For Beveral hours she hovered round the hnt 
in which she had left thetn, gaiing on it from a 
^stance with longing eyes and a sii-fc heart, witb- 
ont daring to advance: at length she perceived thai' 
f kit the inhabitants hml i^nitled their cottages to 
attend vespers ; then she t\o\<i ttmn A« 'inOtsR-, 
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and approached, with faint and timid steps, tho 
spot which contained her heart's treasures. She 
entered, and found her infants left alone, and play- 
ing together on a mat ; they screamed at her ap- 
pearance, so changed was she by suffering; but 
when she called them by name, they knew her 
tender voice, and stretched out th«».ir little arms 
towards her. In that moment, the mother forgot 
all she had endured — all her anguish, all her fears, 
every thing on earth but the objects which blessed 
her eyes. She sat down between her children^- 
she took them on her knees — she clasped them in 
an agony of fondness to her bosom — she covered 
them with kisses — she shed torrents of tears on 
their little heads, as she hugged them to her. 
Suddenly she remembered where she was, and why 
she was there ; new terrors seized her ; she rose up 
hastily, and, with her babies in her arms, she stag- 
gered out of the cabin— fainting, stumbling, and 
almost blind with loss of blood and inanition. She 
tried to reach the woods, but too feeble to sustain 
her burden, which yet she would not relinquish, her 
limbs trembled, and sank beneath her. ^ this 
moment an Indian, who was watching the public 
oven, perceived her. He gave the alarm by ring- 
ing a bell, and the people rushed forth, gathering 
round Guahiba with fright and astonishment 
They gazed upon her as if upon an apparition, 
till her sobs, and imploring looks, and trembling 
and wounded limbs, convinced them that she yet 
lived, though apparently nigh to death They 
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jlooked upon her in silence, and then at each 
other; their savage bosoms were touched with 
commiseration for her sad plight, and with admira- 
tion, and even awe, at this unexampled heroism 
of maternal love. 

While they hesitated, and none seemed willing 
to seize her, or to take her children from her, 
Father Gomez, who had just landed on his return 
from Javjta, approached in haste, and commanded 
them to be separated, Guahiba clasped her chil- 
dren closer to her breast, and the Indians shrunk 
back. 

" What ! " thundered the monk : " will ye suffer 
this woman to steal two precious souls from heaven ? 
—two members from our community ? See ye not, 
that while she is suffered to approach them, there is 
no salvation for either mother or children ? — part 
them, and instantly I " 

The Indians, accustomed to his ascendency, and 
terrified at hb voice, tore the children of Gua- 
hiba once more from her feeble arms ; she uttered 
por word, nor cry, but sunk in a swoon upon the 
earth. 

While in this state, Father Gomez, with a crael 
mercy, ordered her wounds to be carefully dressed ; 
her arms and legs were swathed with cotton 
handages; she was then placed in a canoe, and 
conveyed to a mission, far, far of!*, on the river 
Esmeralda, beyond the Upper Orinoco. She 
continued in a. state of exhaustion and torpor 
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daring tbe voyage ; but after being taken oat of 
the boat and carried inland, restoratives brought 
her back to life, and to a sense of her situa- 
tion. When she perceived, as reason and con- 
sciousness returned, that she was in a strange 
piace, unknowing how she was brought there-^ 
among a tribe who spoke a language different 
from any she had ever heard before, and from 
whom, therefore, according to Indian prejudices, 
•he could hope nor aid nor pity ; — when she 
recollected that she was far from her beloved 
children; — when she saw no means of discov- 
ering the bearing or the distance of their abode. 
—no clue to guide her back to it: — then^ and 
only then, did the mother's heart yield to utter 
despair; and thenceforward refusing to speak or 
to move, and obstinately rejecting all nourish- 
ment, thus she died. 

The boatman, on the river Atabapo, suspendi^ 
his oar with a sigh as he passes the rock of 
THE MOTHER. He points it out to the trav- 
eller, and weeps as he relates the tale of her 
sufferings and her fate. Ages hence, when these 
solitary regions have become the seats of civili- 
zation, of power, and intelligence ; when the 
pathless wilds, which poor Guahiba traversed in 
her anguish, are replaced by populous cities, and 
smiling gardens, and pastures, and waving har- 
vests, — still that dark rock shall stand, frowning 
o*er the stream; tradition and history shall pro^ 
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Berre its name and fame; and when even the 
pyramids, those vast, vain monuments to human 
pride, have passed away, it shall endure, to carry 
down to the end of the world the memory of the 
Indian Mother. 
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CHARACTERS 

Dick, the Cobbler, a very honest man, and Tery merry irithal, 

mnch gJyen to singing. 
Maroebt, his wife, simple and afliectionate, and one of the best 

women in the world. 
Ladt Amabanthk, a fine lady, fiill of idrs and affectation, but 

not without good feeling. 
Mademoisellk Justins, her French midd, rery like other French 

maids. 

The SCENE lies partly in the Garret of the Cobbler, and partly 
in Ladt Amabanthx^s Drawing-room. 



SCENE I. 



A Oarret meanly fumighed ; several pmrs of old Aoe$^ a 
coat, hoi, bonnet, and Aaiol hanging against the Wall. 
Dick is seated on a low stool in front. He voorhs, and 
wigs. 

As she lay on that day 
In the Bay of Biscay ! 

Ifow that's what I call a good «OTi^\ b\x\ my inft^ 
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lihe can't abear them blusteration songs, sbe says ; 
she likes something tender and genteel, full of fine 
words. (^Sings in a mincing voice.) 

Vake, dearest, vake, and again united 
Ve'll vander by the sea-he-he-e. 

Hang me, if I can understand a word of it ! but 
when my wife sings it out with her pretty little 
mouth, it does one's heart good to hear her ; and I 
could listen to her for ever : but, for my own part, 
what I like is a song that comes thundering out 
with a meaning in it ! (^Sings, and flourishes his 
hammer with enthusiasm, beating time upon the 
ihoe,) 

March ! march ! Eskdale and Tiviotdale, 
All the blue bonnets are over the border! 

MARGEBT — {from wilhin,) 
Dick ! Dick I what a noise you do keep • 

DICK. 

A noise, eh ? Why, Meg, you didn't use to tnink 
it a noise : you used to like to hear me sing f 

M ABO ER Y — ( entering. ) 

And so I did, and so I do. I loves music with all 
my heart ; but the whole parish will hear you if 
you go for to bawl out so monstrous loud. 

DICK. ' 

And let them I who cares ? \^He nivgft^ a^^ VimqV^ 
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MAROERT. 

Naj, sing away if you like it I 

DICK — {stopping suddenly.) 
I won't sing another bit if you don't like it, Meg 

MARGBRT. 

Oh, I do like I Lord bless us I not like it I it 
founds so merry ! Why, Dick, love, everybody said 
yesterday that you sung as well as Mr. Thingumee 
at Sadler's Wells, and says they, ** Who is that 
young man as sings like any nightingale ? " and I 
gays (drawing herself up)^ " That's my husband ! * 

DICK. 

Ay I flummery I — But, Meg, 1 say, how did you 
like the wedding yesterday ? 

MAROERT. 

Oh, hugcously I such heaps of smart people, as 
fine as fivcpence, I warrant ; and such gay gowns 
and caps ! and plenty to eat and drink ! — But what 
I liked best was the walking in the gardens at 
Begnigge Wells, and the tea, and the crumpets I 

DICK. 

And the punch I 

MAROERT. 

Yes — ^hal ha! I could see you thought thai 
goodl and then the dancing 1 
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DICK. 

Ay, ay ; and there wasn't one amongst them that 
footed it away like my Margery. And folks says 
to me, "Pray, who is that pretty modest young 
woman as hops over the ground as light as a fe^ 
Aer ? " says they ; and says I, " Why, that there 
pretty young woman is my wife, to be sure 1 " 

MABGBRT. 

Ah, you're at your jokes, Dick I 

DICK. 

m be hanged then ! 

MARGERY — {leaning on his skotdder.) 

Well, to be sure, we were happy yesterday. It^s 
good to make holiday just now and then, but some 
how I was very glad to come home to our own little 
room again. O Dick!— did you mind that Mrs* 
Pinchtoe, that gave herself such grand airs ? — she 
in the fine lavender silk gown — that turned up her 
nose at me so, and all because she's a master shoe- 
maker's wife! and you are only— only — a cob- 
bler ! — (sighs), I wish you were a master shoemaker, 
Dick. 

DICK. 

That you might be a master shoemaker's wife, 
bay ! and turn up your nose like Mrs. Pinchtoe ? 

UARQKBY^laughing,) 

Ko, no ; I have more manners. 
16 
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DIGK. 

Would joa love me better, Meg, if I were • 
master shoemaker ? 

MABOERT. 

No, I couldn't love you bettor if you ifere a 
king; and that you know, Dick; and, afler all, 
we're happy now, and who knows what might b^ 
if we were to change ? 

? DICK. 

Ay, indeed ! who knows ? you might grow into 
a fine lady like she over the way, who comes home 
o'nights just as we're getting up in the morning, 
with the fiams flaring, and blazing like any thing ; 
and that puts me in mind 

MABGERT. 

Of what, Dick ? tell me 1 

DICK. 

Why, cousin Tom's wedding put it all out of my 
head last night ; but yesterday there comes over to 
me one of those fine bedizened fellows we see 
kmnging about the door there, with a cocked hatp 
and things like stay laces dangling at his shoulder, 

MABGERT. 

What could he want, I wonder I 

DtCK. 

OI he comes oyer to me as I was just stan^ng 
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fti the door below, a thinking of nothing at all, and 
singing " Paddy O'Raffety ** to myself, and says he 
to me, " You cobbler fellor," says he, " don't you go 
for to keep such a bawling every morning, awaken* 
ing people out of their first sleep," says he, " for if 
you do, my lord will have you put into the stocks," 
Bays he. 

MARGEBY. 

The stocks I O goodness gracious me I and what 
for, pray ? 

DICK — (wiib a grin.) 

Why, for singing, honey ! So says I, " Hark'ee, 
Mr. Scrape-trencher, there go words to that bar* 
gain: what right have you to go for to speak in 
that there way to me ? " says I ; and says he, 
•* We'll have you 'dited for a nuisance, fellor,* 
says he. 

MARGERY — (closing her hands.) 

A nuisance I my Dick a nuisance ! O Lord V 
mercy 1 

DICK. 

Never fear, girl; I'm a free-born Englishman, 
and I knows the laws well enough : and says I, " No 
more a fellor than yourself; I'm an honest man, 
following an honest calling, and I don't care that 
for you nor your lord neither ; and I'll sing when I 
please, and I'll sing ichat I please, and I'll sing as 
loud as I please ; I will, by jingo I " and so he lifts 
me up his cane, and I says quite cool, " This house 
is my castle ; and if you don't take yourself out of 
that in a jiffey, why, I'll give youx \afc^^ ^^-MJifcX 
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sacli a dusting as it never had before in its life — ^1 
wiU." 

MARGERY. 

O, Dick I you've a spirit of your own, I warranto 
Well, and then ? 

DICK. 

Oh, I promise you he was off in the twinkling of 
a bed-post, and I've heard no more of him ; but I 
was determined to wake you this morning with a 
thundering song ; just to show 'em I didn't care for 
'em — ^hal ha I ha! 

MARGERY. 

Oh, ho! that was the reason, then, that yod 
bawled so in my ear, and frightened me out of my 
sleep — was it ? Oh, well, I forgive you ; but blesa 
me ! I stand chattering here, and it's twelve o'clocki 
as I live ! I must go to market — {putting on her 
shawl and bonnet.) What would you like to have 
for dinner, Dick, love ? a nice rasher of bacon, by 
way of a relish ? 

DICK — (amaching his lips,) 
Just the very thing, honey. 

MARGERY. 

Well, give me the shilling, then. 

DICK — {scratching his heatL) 
What sbiUins ? 
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MARGERY. 

Why, tlic shilling you had yesterday. 



DICK — ifeeUng in his pockets,) 



A shilling I 



MARGERY. 



Yes, a shilling. (Gayly.) To have meat, one 
itiUst have money ; and folks must eat as well as 
ling, Dick, love. Come, out with it ! 

DICK. 

But suppose I haven't got it ? 

MARGERY. 

How 1 what 1 you don't mean for to say that the 
last shilling that you put in your pocket, just to 
make a show, is gone ? 

DICK — (toith a sigh,) 
But I do, though — it's gone. 

MARGERY. 

, What shall we do? 

DICK. 

I don't know. (A pause. They look at each 
other,) Stay, that's lucky. Here's a pair of dano* 
ing pumps as belongs to old Mrs. Crusty, the 
baker's wife at the corner— 
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MARGERY — {ffSyly. ) 

We can't eat them for dinner, I gaesa. 

DICK. 

NO) no; but Pm just at the last stitch. 

MAROERT* 

Ye»— 

DICK — {iptaJdng and worhmg in a hurrg,) 
And so yovHU take them home^ 

MARGERY. 

Yes— 

DICK. 

And tell her I must have seven-pence halfpennj 
for them. (^Gives them.) 

MARGERY — {examining the shoea.) 

But, Dick, isn't that some'at extortionate, as a 
body may say ? seven-pence halfpenny 1 

DICK. 

Why, here's heel-pieces, and a patch upon each 
toe ; one must live, Meg ! 

MARGERY. 

Yes, Dick, love ; but so must other folks. Now 
I think seven-pence would be enough in all con- 
0c/eace-~what do you say ? 
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DIOK« 

Well) settle it as you like; only get a bit of 
dinner for us, for Pm as hungry as a hunter, I 
know. 

MABGBBT. 

Pm going. Good bye, Dick I 

DICK. 

Take care of theeself— and don't spend the 
change in caps and ribbons, Meg 1 

MABGERT. 

Caps and ribbons out of seven-pence 1 Lord help 
the man I ha, ha, ha I (^She goes otAt.) 

DICK — {calUng afUr Aer.) 

And come back soon, d'ye hear ? There she 
goes — ^hop, skip, and jump, down the stairs. Some- 
how, I can't abear to have her out of my sight a 
minute. Well, if ever there was a man could say 
he had a good wife, why, that's me myself — tho 'f I 
say it — the cheerfullest, sweetest temperedst, clean* 
liest, lovingest woman in the whole parish, that 
never gives one an ill word from year's end to 
year's end, and deserves at least that a man should 
work hard for her — it's all I can do— and we must 
think for to-morrow as well as to-day. {He ujorks 
with great energy , and sings at the same thne with 
tqual enlhusiasin.) 
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Cannot ye do as I do? 

Cannot ye do as I do? 

Spend your money, and work for moro; 

JluU'i the way that 1 do I 

Tol de rol loL 

(Reenter margert in haste.^ 

MARO. — {out of breath,) 
Ob, Dick, husband ! Dick, I say I 

DICK. 

Hay 1 whaf 8 tbe matter now ? 

MARGERT. 

Here be one of those fine powdered laced fellaifi 
fix)m over the way corned after you agsun. 

DICK — (rising,) 

An impudent jackanapes I TU give bim as good 
as he brings. 

MAROEBT. 

Oh, no, no I he's monstrous civil now; for- he 
ebucked me under the chin, and says be, '^My 
pretty girl I ** 

DICK. 

Ho 1 monstrous civil indeed, with a vengeance I 

MARGERY. 

And says be, **Do you belong to this here 
Aouse y ** Yes, mr,** says I, making a curtsy, for I 
ennUr^ 't do no less wben be spoke ao wi^\ wdA «kj% 
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be, " Is there an honest cobbler as lives here ? * 
** Yes, sir,** says I, *' my husband that is.** " Then^ 
ttky dear,** says he, "just tell him to step over the 
#ray, for my Lady Amaranthe wishes to speak to 
him immediately." 

DICK. 

A lady? OLordI 

MABOERT. 

Yes, so you must go directly. Here, take off 
yoor apron, and let me comb your hair a bit 

DICK. 

What the mischief can a lady want with me ? 
I've nothing to do with ladies, as I knows oL 

MARGERY. 

Why, she won't eat you up, I reckon. 

DICK. 

And yet I — ^I — ^I be afeard, Meg! 

MAROERT. 

Afeard of a lady 1 that* s a good one ! 

DICK. 

Ay, just — ^if it were a man, I shouldn't care 
a fig. 

MARGERY. 

'■' But we've never done no harm to nobody in oat 
whole lives, so what is there to be afraid of? 
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DICK. 

Nay, thafs true. 

MAROERT. 

Now let me help yoii on with your best coal 
Pooh! what is the man about? — Why, jou're 
putting the back to the front, and the front to the 
back, like Paddy from Cork, with his coat but- 
toned behind I 

DICK. 

My head do turn round, just for all the world 
like a peg-top. — A lady 1 what can « lady have to 
say to me, I wonder ? 

MARGBBT. 

May be, she's a customer. 

DICK. 

No, no, great gentlefolks like she never wean 
patched toes nor heel-pieces, I reckon. 

MARGERY. 

Here's your hat. Now let me see how you can 
make a bow. (^He bows awkwardly,) Hold up 
your head — turn out your toes. That will do 
capital 1 (^She walks round him ivith admiration,) 
How nice you look I there's ne'er a gentleman of 
them all can come up to my Dick. 

DICK — (kentoHng. ) 

But — a — a — ^Meg, you'll come with me, woqI 
/ouy aadjust see me safe in at ilkiia dooit^ «2ki.*t 
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MARGERT. 

Yes, to be sure ; walk on before, and let me 
look at 70U. Hold up your head — there, thafs it I 

DiCKr^tnarchififf, ) 

Come along. Hang it, who's afraid 7 

[Thejf ffo onL 



Scene changing to a Drawing-room in the House 
of Ladt Amaranths. 

Afor Ladt Amaranths, hamng npon A«r «iaid^ Madb* 

MoiSELLE Justine. 

LADT AMARAITTHE. 

Avancez un fauteuil, ma ch^rel arrangez lea 
oonssins. (Justine aelilts the chair^ and places a 
footstooL Lady Am ar ant he, sinking into the 
arm-chair with a languid air,^ Justine, I shall die, 
I shall certainly die I I never can survive this I 

JUSTINE. 

Mon Dieu ! madame, ne parlez pas comme 9^ I 
t^est m'enfoncer un poignard dans le coeur I 

LADT AMARANTHB~(De9Knrtn^/y.) 

No rest — no possibility of sleeping — 

JUSTINE. 

Et Is medeciii de madame, q]ai ^^ wVotiiSk&^^^^J^^A^ 
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grande tranqmllitd— qui a m^me voula que }e ma 
iaisais — ^moi, par exemple ! 

LADT AMARANTHS. 

After fatiguing myself to death ^tb playing the 
agreeable to disagreeable people, and talking com- 
monplace to commonplace acquaintance, I return 
home, to lay my aching head upon my pillow, and 
just as my eyes are closing, I start — ^I wake, — a 
voice that would rouse the dead out of their graves 
echoes in my ears I In vain I bury my head in the 
pillow — in vain draw the curtains close — multiply 
defences against my window— change from room 
to room — ^it haunts me I Ah I I think I hear it still 
(covering her ears) it will certainly drive me dis- 
tracted I 

[During this speech, jushne hcu made sundry excla- 
mationt and gestures eacpressive of horror^ stfmpaOajf^ 
and commiserationJ] 

JUSTINB. 

Yrsument, c'est affreux. 

LADT AMARANTRB. 

In any more civilized country it never could 
have been endured — I should have had him re- 
moved at once ; but here the vulgar people talk of 
laws! 

JUSTINB. 

Ab, ouif madame, mius il faut avouer que c'est 
Md un paya bien barbare, oik tout \b ixiQifiA<^ ^gias^ 
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foi et metaphysique, et o& Ton ne fsut point de 
dif!(^rence entre les riches et les pauvres. 

LADY AMARANTHS. 

But what, provokes me more than all the rest is 
this unheard-of insolence 1 (rises and walks about 
the room,) — a cobbler too — a cobbler who presumes 
to sing, and to sing when all the rest of the world 
u asleep I This is the march of intellect with a 
vengeance 1 

C'est yr£u, il ne chante que des marches et de 
gros chansons h boire — s'il chant^t bien douc&* 
ment quelque joli roman par exemple — (She sings') 
dormeZf doitnez, mes chers amours I 

LADT AMARAJfTHE. 

Justine, did you send the butler over to request 
civilly that he would not disturb me in the mom- 
bg? 

JUSTINE. 

Qui, miladi, dat is, I have send John ; de butler 
lie was went out. 

LADT AMARANTHS. 

And his answer was, that he would 'ang in spite 
of mej and louder than ever? 

JUSTINB. 

Qui, miladi, le monstre 1 il dit comme i^ dat hA 
irili ang more louder den ever. 
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I.4J>T AMABANTHB— (alRi%9lf CLgOM tlOO htT cUr») 

Ah ! the horrid man 1 

jusniiB. 

Ah I dere is no politesse, no more den dera b 
police in dis country. 

LADT AMABANTBB. 

If Lord Amaranthe were not two hundred milet 
off — ^but, as it is, I must find some remedy — let me 
think — ^bribery, I suppose. Have they sent for 
him ? I dread to see the wretch. What noise is 
that ? allez voir, ma ch^e I 

JUSTINB — (goes and retunu,) 

* Madame, c'est justemcnt notre homme, voulei- 
vous qu'il entre ? 

LADT AMARANTHB. 

Qui, faites entrer. [She leans bach in her-^hair. 

JU8TIKE — {at the door,) 

Entrez, entrez toujours, dat is, come in, good 
mister. 

Enter Dick. He bows ; and^ sgwezmg his hat tn his kandi 
looks round him with considerable embar ra ss m e n L 

JUSTINE — {to Ladff Amaranthe,) 

Bah ] comme il sent le cuir, n'est-ce pas, ma^ 
dame? 
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LADY AMARANTHS. 

Faugb ! mes seld — ^ma vinaigrette, Justine — mm, 
l*eau de Cologne, qui est I^ sur la table. (Justinb 
Iringt her some eau de Cologne ; she pours some upon her 
kandkerchiej'y and (yppUes it to her temples and to her nose^ 
a$ if overcome ; Ihen^ raistng her eye-glass^ she examines 
Dick from head to foot,) Grood man — a — ^pray, what 
is your name ? 

DICK — {loUk a profound bow.) 
Dick, please your ladyship. 

LADT AMARANTHB. 

Hum — a — a — ^pray, Mr. Dick-^ 

DICK. 

Folks just caU me plain Dick, my lady. Pkn a 
poor honest cobbler, and no mister. 

LADT AMARANTHJt—ipeitithly,) 

Well, sir, it is of no consequence. Yoa live ia 
the small house over the way, I think ? 

DICK. 

Yes, ma*am, my lady, I does ; I rents the attiei. 

LADY AMAKANTHE. 

You appear a good civil sort of man enougli. 
{He bows.) I sent my servant over to request that 
you would not disturb me in the night— 4»r the 
morning, as you call it 1 \ia\e ^erj \«^^\ift55iiS^ 
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-^am quite an invalid — ^your loud singing in the 
morning just opposite to my windows 

DICK — ( eagerly. ) 

Ma'am, I — ^I'm very sorry ; I ax your ladyship^t 
pardon ; I'll never sing no more above my breatb^ 
if you please. 



JUSTINE. 

Comment 1 c'est honnSte, par exemple. 

LADT AMARAHTHE — (surpriud,) 

Then you did not tell my servant that you would 
nng louder than ever, in spite of me ? 

DICK. 

Me, my lady ? I never said no such thing. 



LADT AMARAMTHE. 



This is strange ; or is there some mistake ? Per- 
haps you are not the same Mr. Dick ? 

DICK. 

Why, yes, my lady, for that matter, I be the 
same Dick. (Approaching a few atepsy and speah- 
ing conjidentially.) I'll just tell your ladyship the 
whole truth, and not a bit of a lie. There comes 
an impudent fellow to me, and he tells me, just out 
of his own head, I'll be bound, that if I sung oT 
juominois;, he would have me put in the stocks. 
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LADY xiiXKAsmm. 
Good heavens ! 

jtJSttNK— <tM the tame tone.) 
llrands dteux 1 

DICK — (wiili.a grin.) 

Now the stocks is for a rogue, as the saying is. 
As for my singings that^s neither here nor there ; 
but no jackanapes shall threaten me. I tioill sing if 
I please (sturdUy,) and I won't sing if 1 don't 
please; and (lowering his lone^) I don't please, if it 
disturbs your ladyship. (RetrciUing) I wish youx 
ladyship a good day, and better health. 

LADY AMABANTIfK. 

Stay ; you are not then the rude uncivil penoil 
I was told of? 

DICK. 

I hopes I knows better than to do an uncivil 
thing by a lady. 

[Boim and rttreetU Idwdrdt /fee door, 

LADY AMARAXTHB. 

^y, sir — a — a — one word. 

DICK. 

Oh, as many as you please, ma*am ; Tm in no 
hurry. 

17 
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LADT AMARAimU— (^rOCUNuly.) 

Are you married ? 

DICK — (rt|^6w^ ki$ kandt with glee,) 

Yes, ma'am, I be ; and to as tight a bit of a wifii 
■■ any in the parish. 

JUSTIKB. 

Ah I il parait que ce Monsieur Dick aime sa 
femme 1 £st-il amusant ! 

LADT AMABAKTIIK. 

You love her then ? 

DICK. 

Oh, then I do I I love her with all my heart I 
who could help it ? 

LADT AMARAinHB. 

Indeed I and how do you live ? 

DICK. 

Why, bless you, ma*ain, sometimes well, some- 
times ill, according as I have luck and work. 
When we can get a bit of dinner, we eat it, and 
when we can't, why, we go without : or, may be, a 
kind neighbour helps us. 

LADT AMABAXTHB. 

Poor creatures! 
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DICK. 

Oh, not so poor neither, my lady ; many folks if 
worser off. I'm always merry, night and day ; and 
my Meg is the good temperedst, best wife in the 
world. We've never had nothing from the parish, 
and never will, please God, while I have healtk 
and hands. 

LADT AMARAKTHB. 

And you are happy ? 

DICK. 

As happy as the day is long. 

LADT AMARANTHK — (cuide,) 

This is a lesson to me. £b bien, Justine I voilJ^ 
done notre sauvage I 

JUSTIKB. 

S est gentil ce Monsieur Dick, et a present que 
ie le regarde — vraiment il a une assez jolie tour- 
Dure. 

LADY AMARANTHE — {toith increasing itUerest,) 
Have you any children ? 

i>iCK-^with a sigh.) 
No, ma*am ; and that's the only thing as freti mb 

LADT AMARANTHK. 

Good heavens I you do not mean to say you wi&k 
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for them, and have scarce enough for yourselirei? 
how would you feed them ? 

DICK. 

Oh, I should leave Meg to feed them; I shoad 
have nothing to do but to work for them. Provi- 
dence would take care of us while they were littk); 
and, when they were big, they would help us. 

LADY AMARANTHE — (aside.) 

I could not have conceived this. (She whispen 
JvsTi^E, who goes out,) {To Dick.) Can 1 dc 
any thing to serve you ? 

DICK. 

Only, if your ladyship could recommend me any 
custom ; I mend shoes as cheap as e'er a cobbler in 
London, though I say it. 

LADY AMARANTHE. 

1 shall certainly desire that all my people em* 
ploy you whenever there is occasion. 

Reenter Justine, holding a purse in herhiML 

DICK — {bowing.) 

Much obliged, my lady; I hopes to give satis- 
faction, but (looking with admiration at L>DY 
Am A RAXTiiE*8 ybof OS it rests on the footstool) such 
s pratty, little, delicate, beautiful foot as yon, 1 
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never fitted in all vnj bom days. It can't cost 
four ladyship much in shoe leather, I guess ? 

LADT AMARANTHS— (S0lt£»^ COmplocenily,) 

Rather more than you would imagine, I fancy, 
my good friend. 

JUSTINE. 

Conunent done— ce Monsieur Dick, fait anssi 
des complimens k Madame? II ne manque pas 
de gotkt^ — (aside) et U satt ce qu'il fait, apparem- 
ment. 

LADT AMABANTHB. — {glomctng at ber/ooL} 

C*eai k dire — il a du bon sens, et .ne parte pat 
maL (She taixs the purse.} As yon so civilly 
obliged me, you must allow me to make you some 
return. 

DICK. — (ptiiimg hU hand bdund him,) 

Me, ma'am I I'm sure I don't want to be paid for 
being civil. 

LADT AMARAKTHB. 

But as I have deprived you of a pleasure, my 
good friend, some amends surety — 

DICK. 

Oh, ma'am, pray don't mention it ; my wife*^ a 
little tired and sleepy sometimes of a momin^^ and 
if I didnt sing her out of \>ed,\ ^o Vlfe^t^i. ^^^<A^% 
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bj chance, snooze away till six o'clock, like anj 
duchess ; but a pinch or a shake or a kiss will do as 
urell, may be; and (earnestly) she's, for all that, 
the best woman in the world. 

LADT AMARAMTHE — {muUng,) 

I can believe it, though she does sleep till six 
o'clock like a duchess. Well, my good friend, there 
are five guineas in this purse ; the purse is my own 
work; and I request you will present it to your 
wife from me, with many thanks for your civility. 

DICK — ( confused. ) 

Much obliged, much obliged, but I can't, I can*t 
indeed, my lady. Five guineas! O Lord I I 
should never know what to do with such a power 
of money. 

LADT ABIARANTHE. 

Tour wife will not say the same, depend upon 
it ; she will find some use for it. 

DICK. 

My Meg, poor woman ! she never had so muck 
money in all her life. 

LADT AMARANTHS. 

I must insist upon it ; you will offend me. 

JvemsK-^itaking the purse out of her ladt/'s handf anifirC' 

mg it upon Dick.) 

IXeax ! esfc-il b6te 1 — you no undttalaxi^'l— \\. la 
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de gold and de silver money (laughing), Coiume 
11 a Tair dbahi 1 

mcK.'-iputting tqt (he money.) 

Many thanks, and I pray God bless your lady- 
sliipl 

LADY AMARANTHS — (gayly.) 

Good morning, Mr. Dick. Remember me to 
your wife. 

DICK. 

I will, my lady. I wish your ladyship, and yoUi 
miss, a good morning. ( To himself,) Five guineas 1 
—what will Meg say ? — Now Til be a master shoe- 
maker. (Going out in an ecstasy^ he knocks hi§ 
head against Hie wall,) 

LADY AMARANTHK. 

Take care, friend. Montrez-lui la porte, Justine I 

JUSTINE. 

Mais venez done. Monsieur Dick — par ici — et 
n'allez pas donner le nez contre la porte I 

[Dicvi follows Justine wl of (he door^ afler making 
several bows. 

LADY AMARANTHE. 

Poor man ! — well, he's silenced — he does not 
look as if he would sing, morr ing or night, for the 
next twelve months. 
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J^eSnter Justikb 

JUSTINE, 

Yoici Madame Mincetaitte, qui Tient poor e»i 
layer U robe-de-bal de madaine» 

LADT AMARANTHS. 

Ah I allons done 



The Scene changes to the Cobbter^s Garret 

tkd/tx* 5IAHOERT, III ha9t€ ; a basket m her hand. She kok§ 

about her% 

KAROEBT. 

Not come back yet I what can keep himy I won* 

derl {Takes off her bonnet and shawl,) Well, I 

must get the dinner ready. {Pauses, and looks 

anxious.) But, somehow, I feel not eaay in my 

mind. AVhat coukl they want with him ? — Hark I 

{Goes to the door) No — what a time he is I But 

BupiKwe they should 'dite him for a nuisance — O 

me I or send him to the watch-house — O my poor 

dear Dick I I must go and see after him 1 I must 

go this very instant moment I {Snatches up her 

bonnet.) Oh, I hear him now ; but how slowly ho 

comes up I 

[Runs to tht oEooi , and kadt him im 
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Enter Dick. 

MAKGERT. 

Oh, my dear, dear pigk^ I am so glad you are 
come at last I But how pale you k)ok ! all I don't 
know how I What's the matter ? why don't you 
speak to me, Dick, love ? 

DICK — {faiming himself with his hat.) 
Let me breathe, wife. 

MABGERT. 

But what's the matter ? where have you beea ? 
who did you see? what did they say to you? 
wome, tell me quick. 

DICK. 

Why, Meg, how your tongue does gallop ! as if 
1 man could answer twenty questions in a breath. 

MARGERY. 

Did you see the lady herself? Tell nte that. 

DICK — {looTdngi romtd the rwm su^iciously.) 
Skut the door first. 

MABQEBT. 

There. [8hul§ H 

DICK. 

Shut the other. 

UABGBRT« 

Tha other ?— There. \pk»A».Vi. 
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DICK. 

Lock it fast, I say. 

MARGERY. 

There's no lock ; and that you know. 

DICK — {/lightened. ) 
No lock ; — then we shall all be robbed . 

MARGERY. 

Robbed of what ? Sure, there's nothing here 
for any one to rob ! You never took such a thing 
into your head before. 

[Dick goes to the door^ and ttnes to fasten iL 

M A RGER Y — ( OSlde. ) 

For sartain, he's bewitched — or have they given 
him something to drink? — or, perhaps, he's ilL 
(^Very affectionately^ and laying her hand on his 
shoulder.) Are you not well, Dick, love ? Will 
vou go to bed, sweetheart ? 

J>ICK— (gruffly.) 

No. Go to bed in the broad day I — the woman's 
cracked. 

MARGERY — ( whimpering, ) 

Oh, Dick, what in the world has come to yoa ? 

DICK. 

Nothing — ^nothing but good, you fooL There— 
ihere — dou 't cry, 1 tell you. 
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MAKGEBT^wi^^ her eyes,) 
And did you see the lady ? 

DICK. 

Ay, I seed her; and a most beautiful lady she ia, 
and she sends her sarvice to you. 

MARGERY. 

Indeed I lauk-a-daisy 1 Tm sure I'm much 
obliged — but what did she say to you ? 

DICK. 

Oh, she said this, and that, and t'other — a great 
deal 

MAKOEBT. 

But what, Dick ? 

DICK. 

Why, she said — she said as how I sung so fiiMi 
she couldn't sleep o' mornings. 

MAROEBT. 

Sleep o' mornings I that's a good joke 1 Let 
people sleep o' nights, I say. 

DICK — {tolemniy, ) 

But she can't, poor soul, she's very ill ; she hai 
pains here, and psuns there, and everywhere. 

UARGEBT. 

Indeed I poor lady I then you mustn't dkt>3x\^^^x 
ao morCf Dick, that's a sure tSaim^. 
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DICK. 

Ay, so I said ; and so she gave me thiii. 

[ Takes out the purse, and hcjib U ttp, 

MAROERT— (c2o^njr her kam^s,) 
O goodness ! what a fine purse 1 — Is there an/ 
thing in it ? 

DirK — {chinks the money.) 
Do ye hear that ? Guess now. 

MARGERY — (timidly.) 
Five shillings, perhaps, eh ? 

DICK. 

Five shillings I — five guineas, girl. 

MARGERY — (twti a scveam.) 

Five guineas! five guineas 1 (skipi^ about) tal, 
lal, la ! five guineas I (^RtmSy and embraces her hm^ 
hand.) Oh, Dick I well be so rich and so happy. 
I want a power of things. Ill have a new gown— 
lavend^, shall it be ? — Yes, it shall be lavender 
and a dimity petticoat ; and a lace cap, like Mrs. 
Pinchtoe's, with pink ribbons — how she will stare I 
and I'll have two silver spoons, and a nutmeg- 
^ater, and — 

DICK. 

IIo, ho, hoi what a jabber I din, din, din 
Xau')} hare this, and you'll have that 1 First, I'll 
^ve a good stock of neat's leatlbfev. 
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MAROERT. 

Well, xvell, give me the purse ; I'll take care of 
*t [Saaiches at U, 

DTCK. 

No, tbaiikce, Fll take carxj of it 

MARGERY^ cooan'n^.) 
You know I always keep the money, Dick I 

DICK. 

Ay, Meg, but Til keep thb, do ye mind ? 

MARGERY. 

AVhat ! keep it all to yourself? — ^No, you won't ; 
an*t I your wife, and haven't I a right V 1 ax you 
that. 

DICK. 

Pooh ! don't be botherin^j me. 

MARGERY. 

Come, give it me at once, there's a dear Dick I 

DICK. 

AVhat, to waste it all in woman's nonsense and 
frippery ? Don't be a fool 1 we're rich, and we'll 
keep it safe. 

MARGERY. 

AVhy, where's the use of money but to ^"<^\A*l 
Come, come, 1 will have it. 
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DICK. 

ITey-ilay! yon will?— Yoa shan't* whot tin 
master here, I say ? 

Why, if you come to that, who's the nustrea 
here, I say ? 

DICK. 

Now, Meg, don't you go for to provoke me. 

MABGERT. 

Poob I I defy you. 

DICK— (dbu6fin^ kUJitL) 
Don't you put me in a pasnon, Meg I 

MARGERY. 

Get along ; I don't care that for you I {imaps her 
Jittgers.) You used to be my own dear Dick, and 
now you're a cross, miserly curmudgeon — 

DICK — ( quUe Jujious. ) 

You will have it then I Why, then, take it, with 
a niidcbief ; take that, and that, and that ! 

[Ue beats her ; the fcreoMC 

MARGEKT. 

Oh ! oh ! oh ! — ^pray don't — pray — (Breaks from 
kiWf //W thrown herself into a chair,) O Dick I .0 
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go for to strike me I O that I should ever see the 
day ! — you cruel, unkind Oh 1 oh ! 

[ Owers her fact with her apron, aobs^^and cries ; and h€ 
Uands looking at her sheepishly. A long pause, 

DICK — (w great agitation,) 

FA\, why! women be made of eggshells, I do 
think. Why, Meg, I didn't hurt you, did I ? why 
don't you speak ? Now, don't you be sulky, come ; 
it wasn't much. A man is but flesh and blood, afler 
all ; come, I say — 111 never get into a passion with 
you again to my dying day — I won't — come, don't 
cry ; Qries to remove the apron ;) come, kiss, and be 
friends. Won't you forgive your own dear Dick, 
won't you ? (ready to cry) She won't ! — Here, here's 
the money, and the purse and all — take it, do what 
you like with it. (She shakes her head.) What, you 
won't then? why, then, there — (throws it on the 
ground.) Deuce fetch me if ever I touch it again I 
and I wish my fingers had been burnt before ever 
I took it, — so I do 1 (with feeling.) We were so 
happy this morning, when we hadn't a penny to 
bless ourselves with, nor even a bit to eat ; and 
now, since all this money has come to us of a 8ud> 
dent, why, it's all as one as if old Nick himself were 
in the purse. 1*11 tell you what, Meg, eh ! shall I ? 
Shall I take it back to the lady, and give our duty 
to her, and tell her we don't want her guineas, 
shall I, Meg ? shall I, dear heart ? 

[During the last few toords Margery lets tK« a^^rt^m j'ofik 
/rvrn herface^ look* v^ aX /liia, und sraUes. 
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DICK. 

Oh, that's right, and we'll be happy again, and 
never quarrel more. 

MARGERY. 

No, never ! (they embrace,) Take it away, for 
I can't bear the sight of it 

DICK. 

Take it i/ou then, for you know, Meg, I said 1 
would never touch it again ; and what I sa^-s, I 
cays — and what I says, I sticks to. 

{^Pushes it towards her vnUi hitJboL 

MARGKRT. 

And so do I : and I vowed to myself that I 
wouldn't touch it, and I won't 

IKkks it back %o him. 

DICK. 

How shall we manage then? Oh, I have it. 
Fetch, me the tongs here. (Takes up the purse in 
the tongs, and holds it at arm*s length.) Now I'm 
going. So, Meg, if you repent, now's the time. 
Speak — or forever hold your tongue. 

MARGERY. 

Me repent ? No, my dear Dick I I feel, somehow, 
quite ligh*:, as if a great lump were gone away from 

[Xa^fu; her kondt on k«r Vmoa 
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DICK. 

And so do I ; so come along. We never sbould 
nave believed this, if we hadn't tried ; but its jus*- 
what my old mother used to say — Much coin, 

MUCH CARE.* 

* It need hardly be nhMtred that thin little trifle was written 
exclusiv^ely for young 'itxs, tn whom the style was ada|»ted. 
The subject is imitated firom ooe u£ Thtedore Lecler^A's Provtrba 
DramatiqutM. 
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What if the little rain should aay— 

*^ So small a drop as I 
Can ne'er refresh the thirsty plaiui 

III tarry in the sky ? " 

What if a shining beam of noon 
Should in its fountiUn stay, 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day ? 

Doth not each raindrop help to fcna 
The cool reft«shing shower ? 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower ? 

ivoa. 
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Dooh fat der Mensch 
Nicht KUnstler bios, anch Blensch ; die Menschllchkelft 
BchSn zu entwickeln, Freand, auch daa ist Kunst ! 

OSHLENSCUlJiOKR. 

For the Painter 
Is not the Painter only, but the man ; 
And to unfold the human into beauty. 
That also is art. 

Venice, September, 18'15. 

If I were required to sum up in two great 
names whatever the art of painting had contem- 
plated and achieved of highest and best, I would 
invoke Raphael and Titian. The former as the 
most perfect example of all that has been accom- 
plished in the expression of thought through tho 
medium of form; the latter, of all that has becu 
accomplished in the expression of life through the 
medium of color. Hence it is, that, while both 
have given us mind, and both have given us 
beauty, Mind is ever the characteristic of Raphael 
^Beauty^ that of Titian. 

Considered under this point of view, these won- 
derful men remain to us aa Te^T^ssftxAa^^N^^ ^ ^^ 
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two great departments of art. All who wont be- 
fore them, and all who follow after them, may be 
ranged under the banners, of one or the other of 
these gi'eat kings and leaders. Under the ban- 
ners of Raphael appear the majestic thinkers in 
art, the Florentine and Roman painters of the fif 
teenth and sixteenth centuries ; and Albert Durer, 
in Germany. Ranged on the side of Titian ap- 
pear the Venetian, the Lombard, the Spanish, and 
Flemish masters. When a school of art arose 
which aimed at uniting the characteristics of both, 
what was the result ? A something second-hand 
and neutral — the school of the Academi('ians and 
the Afannerutts, a crowd of painters, who neitljer 
felt what they saw, nor saw what they felt; who 
trusted neither to the God within them, nor the 
nature around them ; and who ended by giving us 
Form without Soul — Beauty without Life. 

I once heard it said, by a celebrated connoisseur 
of the present day, " that there were but three 
inventors or orijrinators in modern art — Giorjrione, 
CoiTeggio, and Rembrandt Each of these broke 
up a new path for himself; they were inventors^ 
inasmuch as they saw nature truly, yet under an 
aspect which had never before been rendered 
through the medium of art. Raphael had the an- 
tique, and Titian had Giorgione, as precursors and 
models." This is true ; and yet to impugn the 
originality of Raphael and Titian, is like impugn- 
jig the originality of Sbakspeare. They, like him, 
ffj'd aot hesitate to use, as means, the material pro* 
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lenied to them by the minds of othersi. Tliey, 
like him, had minds of such universal and un- 
equalled capacity, that all other originalities seem 
to be swallowed up — comprehended^ as it were, iq 
theirs. How much, in point of framework and 
material, Sbakspeare adopted, unhesitatingly, from 
the playwrights of his time is sufiiciently known; 
how frankly Raphael borrowed a figure from one 
of his contemporaries, or a group from the An- 
tique, is notorious to all who have studied hi« 
works. 

I know that there are critics who look upqn Ra- 
phael as having secularized^ and Titian as having 
sensualized art ; I know it has become a fashion to 
prefer an old Florentine or Umbrian Madonna to 
Raphael's Galatea; and an old German hard- 
visaged, wouden-limbed saint to Titian's Venus. 
Under one point of view, I quite agree with the 
critics alluded to. Such preference commands our 
approbation and our sympathy, if yra look to the 
height of the aim proposed, rather than to the com- 
pleteness of the performance as such. But h^re I 
am not considering art with reference to its aims or its 
associations, religious or classic ; nor with reference 
to individual tastes, whether they lean to piety or 
poetry, to the real or the ideal ; nor as the reflection 
of any prevailing mode of belief or existence ; but 
simply as art, as the Muta Poesis, the interpreter 
between nature and man ; giving back to us her 
fonns with the utmost truth of imitation, and, a| 
the same time, clothing them, vivtk ^> Vi\^ iv^^^&r 
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came derived from the human purpose an i the 
human intellect. 

K, for instance, we are to consider painting aa 
purely religious, we must go back to the infancy 
of modem art, when the expression of sentiment 
was all in all, and the expression of life in action 
nothing; when, reversing the aim of Greek art, 
the limbs and form were defective, while charac- 
ter, as it IS shown in physiognomy, was delicately 
felt and truly rendered. And if, on the other 
hand, we are to consider art merely as perfect 
imitation, we must go to the Dutchmen of the 
seventeenth century. Art is only perfection when 
it fills us with the idea of perfection ; when we are 
not called on to supply deficiencies, or to set limita 
to our demands ; and this lifting up of the heart 
and soul, this fulness of satisfaction and delight, 
we find in the works of Raphael and Titian. In 
this only alike — in all else, how different I Dlff'er- 
ent as were the men themselves — the antipodes of 
each other I 

In another place, I might be tempted to pursuo 
the comparison, or rather contrast, between these 
two worshippers and high-priests of the Beautiful, 
in all other respects so unlike — working, as one 
might say, under a different dispensation. But 
Raphael, elsewhere the god of my idolatry, seema 
here — at Venice — to have become to me like a dis- 
tant star, and the system of which he is the amaz- 
ing central orb or planet, for awhile removed and 
comparatiyely dim; while Titian reigns at hand. 
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llic prosent deity, the bright inrurming Eun of tliii 
euchanted world, thia aea-gii-t city, wbere iiglit, 
and color, and beauLj are, "wlierever we look, 
wherever we move." In Venice, I see everj'- 
where Titian ; as in hia pictui'ss, I sue, or rallior I 
/eei, Veniee; not the mere external featurea of 
Ihe loi-ality, not the material Venice — buildings, 
(.hnrchea, canals — but a spirit which u nowhera 
false OD earth to be perceived, felt, or understood, 
but here ! Here, where wc Mont about as in a 
waking dream— here, where all ia at once so old 
60 1 so new — so familiar and so wonderful — bo 
frosh to the fancy, and so iJitimatu to the memory ! 
I'hese palaces, with their arabesque laijadea anil 
carved baleoniea, and portals green with seaweed ; 
ind these tall towering bullHes, and tliuse blatk 
gliding gondolas, have wa not seen them a tliou- 
tand and a thousand tioics reproduced to fancy. 
In pictures vivid and real aa themselves? And 



yet, every t! 



come upon them, tliougli it 
n hour, do we not I'eel inclined 
id exclaim aloud, like delighted 
curtain draws up at their Rrat 
i chiltlrcn of us again, nothing 



to clap our hand; 
children when tl 
play ? ! to n 
like Venice 1 

And so it ia with Titian's pictures; the;/ make 
children of us again ; tbey surprise us with the 
feeling of a presence ; Ihey melt ua with a familiar 
■jmpathy ; we rejoice in them ai vre do in unisic, 
in spring-tide, in the fresh air and morning brualh 
sf fiowere. It is long but'ove wi tan \i'c\w^'Cwi\^ 
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tellect to bear on tfiem, for the faculties of f^dg 
ment and comparison are lost in the perceptitjin of 
beauty, in a4nnra^tion, in f^jth unbiounded. la 
them we acknowledge that ** tquch q£ nature whic|^ 
makes the whole world kin." And where but a^t 
Venice could Titian have liyed and worked ? I 
Iluow not well how or why it is, but color, which 
seem^ ebcwhere an accidental property of things, 
sepqis to be here a substance, an existence, a parib 
. pf one's very life and soul ; — color vivid and in? 
^nse, broken by reflected lights flung fz^m glano- 
ing waters, and enhanced by strange contrasts pf 
wide-spread supny seas, and close-shut shadowy 
courtyanls, overgrown with vines, or roses, or 
creeping verdure in all the luxury of neglect, each 
with its well and overhanging fig-tree in the 
midst These court yards, haunts of quiet seclu- 
^ion and mystery, in which I should think i^ 
concentred the Venetian ide?^ of a home — ^how 
few who vjsit Vejiice know of their cool, silent, 
picturesque recesses I Yet to understand and feel 
Titian aright, we ought to jcnow Venice thoroughly, 
— its cort'di as well as its canals ; for it is precisely 
these peculiar, these merely local characteristici — 
this subdued gloom in the midst of dazzling sun- 
shine ; this splendor of hue deepened, not dark- 
ened, by shade ; this seclusion in the midst of vast- 
ness; this homeliness in the midst of grandeur; 
this artlessness in the midst o^ art ; this repose in 
the midst of the fulness of life ; whic h we feel 
$/Ike in Titian^s pictures, and in Venice* 
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And then his men and women, — his subtle, dark« 
keen-eyed, grand-looking men ; and his fuU-rformed, 
luxuriant, yet delicate-featured women — are they 
not here still ? Such I have seen as I well remem- 
ber, at di/esta on the Lido ; women with just such 
eyes, dark, lustrous, melancholy, — and just such 
hair, in such redundance, plaited, knotted, looped 
round the small elegant heads — sometimes a tress 
or two escaping from the bands, and falling from 
their own weight,-^so like his and Palma's and 
Paolo's rich-haii'ed St. Catherines and St. Barbaras, 
one would have imagined them as even now walked 
out of their pictures, — or rather walked into them, 
— for the pictures were yet more like life than the 
life like pictures. 

And with regard to the Venetian women : every 
one must remember in the Venetian pictures, not 
only the peculiar luxuriance, but the peculiar color 
of the hair, of every golden tint from a rich full 
shade of auburn to a sort of yellow flaxen hue, — or 
rather not flaxen, but like raw silk, such as we have 
seen the peasants in Lombardy carrying over their 
arms, or on their heads, in great, shining, twisted 
heaps. I have sometimes heard it asked with won- 
der, whether those pale golden masses of hair, tho 
true ^■^ hiondina" tint, could have been always 
natural ? On the contrary, it was oftener artificial 
■ — the color, not the hair. In the days of the elder 
Palma and Giorgione yellow hair was the fashion, 
.\nd the paler the tint the more admired. The 
^omen had a method oC dV^Wx^w^ ^'^ x^a^vcc^ 
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color by first washing their tresses in some chemical 
preparation, and then exposing them to the sun. I 
have seen a curious old Venetian print, perhaps 
Batirical, which represents this process. A lady is 
seated on the roof, or balcony, of her house, wear- 
ing a sort of broad-brimmed hat without a crown ; 
the long hair is drawn over these wide brims, and 
spread out in the sunshine, while the face is com- 
pletely shaded. How they contrived to escape a 
brain fever, or a coup de solell, is a wonder ; — and 
truly of all the multifarious freaks of fashion and 
vanity, I know none more strange than this, unless 
it be the contrivance of the women of Antigua, to 
obtain a new natural complexion. I have been 
speaking here of the people ; but any one who has 
looked up at a Venetian lady standing on her bal- 
cony, in the evening light, or peeping out from the 
window of her gondola, must be struck at once with 
the resemblance in color and countenance to the 
pictures he has just seen in churches and galleries. 
We may also contrast in the Venetian portraits the 
plain black habits of the men (the only exception 
beiuf; the crimson robes of the Procuradori di San 
Marco), with the splendid dresses and jewels of tho 
women, to whom, apparently, the sumptuary laws 
did not extend ; and still you see their love of 
ornaments, and of gay, decided, bright colors, which 
nowhere else appear so bright as at Venice. 

I am acquainted with an English artist, who, 

being struck by the vivid tints of some stuffs which 

he aaiv worn by the womou, aud wUveli a^\)eared 



to Iiim precisely the same as chi»e he aillnired in 
ntian and Paul Veronese, purchased gome piofe* 
of ihe same fabric, and brought them to England ; 
bat he snou found lliat for lis purpose he ought to 
have brought the Venetian atiuosphere with him. 
When unpacted in Lonilod the reds seemed as 
dingy, and the yellutva as dirty, and the bines aa 
Emoky, aa our own. 

Bill it is not merely the brightness and purity 
oT the atmosphere — elsewhere in Italy aa pure and 
as bright — ll is etill more the particular mode of 
existence at Venice, which haa rendered the pei^ 
ccption of colors in masses bo great a source of 
pleasure, wliile il has bccojcie a leading charax^teria- 
lic in Venetian art. There is a most interesting 
note appended to the translation of " Goethe'a 
Theorj- of Colors," which exetnplifieB, and, in some 
sort, explains (his relation between the circum- 
stances of the locality, and the peculiar sentiment 
of the painters as regards the treatment of color. 
The translator (Mr. Eastlake), after some general 
remarks on various syslums of coloring in varioua 
Bclioola, thus continues; "The eolor of general 
nature may be observed in all plai'es, nith almost 
equal (lonveiilence ; hut with reganl to an impor- 
tant quality in living nature, namely, the color of 
the flesh, perhaps there are no cireumslances, in 
whicli its efTecta at dilTercnt distances can be so 
conveniently compared, as when the observer and 
the observed gridually approach and ijlids, ijaeS. 
tach other on no amootli Mi eWnwaV, a.^i,\» 
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disturbed a manner, as on the canals, and in Ae 
gondolas at Venice; the complexions, from th« 
peculiar mellow carnations of the Italian womeii to 
the sunburnt features and limbs of the mariners, 
pn^.senting at the same time the fullest variety in 
another sense. At a certain distance — the color 
being always assumed to be unimpaired by inter- 
posed atmosphere — the reflections appear kindled 
to intenser warmth, the fiery glow of Giorgione is 
strikingly apparent, the color is seen in its largest 
Illation. The macchla^ an expression used so em- 
phatically by Italian writers (/. e. the local color), 
appears in all its quantity; and the reflections 
being the focus of warmth, the hue seems to deepen 
in shade." As the gondola floats towards us, " a 
nearer view fjives the detail of cooler tints more 
perceptibly, and the forms are more distinct. 
Hence Lanzi is quite correct when, in distinguish- 
ing the style of Titian from that of Giorgione, he 
says, that Titian's was at once more defined and 
less fiery ; in a still nearer observation the eye de- 
tects the minute lights which Leonardo da Vinci 
says were incompatible with the effects we have 
just been descinbing, and which, accordingly, we 
never find in Titian and Giorgione." " In assum- 
ing that the Venetian painters may have acffuired 
a taste for this breadth of color under the circum- 
stances alluded to, it is moreover to be remembered, 
that the time for this agreeable study was the even- 
in^; when the sun had already set behind the hills 
iff Bassano ; when the light ¥ra3 ^onnvtv^ XwjX <\i£* 
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fUsied •, wben the shadows were soft-reconditions all 
AgWjcing with the character of their coloring ; above 
all, when the hour invited the fairer portion of the 
I>opulation to betake themselves in their gondolas 
'to the Lagunes." 

It results from this, that what we call the " Vene- 
tian (iblorihg " is at Venice a truth ; it is the faith- 
ftil transcript of certain effects, having their causes 
in the very nature of the things and the conditions 
of the existence around us ; but, elsewhere, it is a 
fashion, ah imitation^ a beautiful supposition; we 
are obliged to grant those conditions which here 
we see and feel. 

Tlie cha"racter of grandeur given to color, both 
by Giorgione and Titian, and more particularly by 
(iiorgione, is very extt-aordinary. The style of the 
CaravaggiO and Guercino school, with their abrupt 
lights and shadows^ their "light upon dark, and 
dark upon light," may be very effective and excit- 
ing, but, to my taste, it is tricky and vulgar in com- 
parison to the Venetian style. It is like an epigram 
compared with a lyric> or a melodrama compared 
with an epic poem. 

Tliat which in Giorgione was the combined re- 
iult of a powerful and imaginative temperament, 
and a peculiar organic sensibility to the appear- 
ances of external nature, was more modified bij 
obscrvHtiotk and companson vtv TvC\«iv\ \wX VK-Nsst- 
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gione was the true poet and prophet, the precursor 
of what subsequently became the manner of the 
school, as we see it in the best of the late Vene- 
tians, Pietra della Vecchia, Ticpolo, and others. 

It is this all-pervadinjr presence of light, and thib 
Bufliision of rich color glowing through the deepest 
shadows, which make the very life and soul of 
Venice; but not all who have dwelt in Venice, 
and breathed her mr and lived in her life, have 
felt their influences ; it is the want of them which 
renders so many of Canaletti's pictures false and 
unsatisfactory — to me at least All the time I was 
at Venice I was in a rage with Canaletti. I could 
not come upon a palace, or a church, or a corner 
of a canal which I had not seen in one or othei 
of his pictures. At every moment I was reminded 
of him. But how has he painted Venice ? just' as 
we have the face of a beloved friend reproducrd 
by the daguerreotype, or by some bad conscien- 
tious painter — some fellow who gives us eyes, nose, 
and mouth by measure of compass, and leaves 
out all sentiment, all countenance ; we cannot deny 
the identity, and we cannot endure it. AVhere in 
Canaletti are the glowinjj eveninij skies — the trans- 
parent gleaming waters — the bright green of the 
vine-shadowed Traghetto — the freshness and the 
glory — the dreamy, aerial, fantastic splendor of 
this city oi the sea ? Look at one of his pictures 
^all is real, opaque, solid, stony, formal ; — even 
his skies and water — and is that Venice ? 
**But,*' aaya my friend, " if you YioxMViw^ Yea 
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ICC, seek it in Turner's pictures ! " True, I may 
seek it, but shall I find it? Venice is like a 
di'eam ; — ^but this dream upon the canvas, do you 
call this Venice ? The exquisite precision of form, 
the wondrous beauty of detail, the clear, delicate 
lines of the flying perspective — so sharp and de- 
fined in the midst of a flood of brightness — where 
are they? Canaletti gives us the forms without 
the color or light Turner, the color and light 
without the forms. 

But if you would take into your soul the very 
•oul and inward life and spirit of Venice — breathe 
the same air — go to Titian ; there is more of Ven- 
ice in his " Cornano Family," or his " Pesaro 
Madonna," than in all the Canalettis in the cor- 
ridor at Windsor. Beautiful they are, I must 
needs say it; but when I think of enchanting 
Venice, the most beautiful are to me like prose 
translations of poetry, — petrifactions, materialities : 
** We start, for life is wanting there ! " * 

I know not how it is, but certainly things that 
would elsewhere displease, delight us at Venice. 
It has been said, for instance, *^ put down the 
church of St. Mark anywhere but in the Piazza, 
it is barbarous;" here, where east and west have 
met to blend together, it is glorious. And again, 
with regard to the sepulchral efligies in our 

• Ouardi giyes the local coloring of Venice more truly than 
Canaletti : Bonnington better than either, in one or two ex- 
amples which remain to us. I remember particularly a picture, 
which is, or was, in flie possession of Mr. Munroe^ of B«i^<' 
street 

19 
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olntrchea--I have always been of Mr. Westing 
cotfc's principles and party ; always on tlie side of 
those who denounce the intrusion of monuments of 
human pride insolently paraded in God*s temple ; 
and surely cavaliers on prancing horses in a church- 
should seem the very acmdof such irreverence and 
impropriety in taste ; but here the impression is far 
different. O those awful ^ gnm, mounted warriors- 
and doges, high over our heads against the walls of' 
the San Giovanni e Paolo and the Fran ! — man 
and horse in panoply of state, colossal, life-like — 
suspended, as it were, so far above us, that we can- 
not conceive how they came there, or are kept 
there, by human means alone. It seems as though^ 
they had been lifted up and fixed on their airy 
pedestals as by a spell. At whatever hour I visited- 
those churches, £uid that was almost daily, whether 
at mom, or noon, or in the deepening twilight, still 
did those marvellous effigies — man and steed, and^ 
trampled Turk ; or mitred doge, upright and stiff 
in his saddle — fix me as if fascinated; and still 1 
looked up at them, wondering every day with a new 
wonder, and scarce repressing the startled exclama-- 
tion, " Good heavens I how came they there ? " 

And not to forget the great wonder of modem 
times, — I hear people talking of the railroad acros* 
the Lagune, as if it were to un poetize Venice ; as 
if this new approach were a malignant invention 
to bring the siren of the Adriatic into the ** dull 
tBtalogue of common things \ ** axid tSii^^ ^all oa me 
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to join the outcry, to echo sentimental den uncial 
lions, quoted out of Murray's Handbook ; but I 
cannot — ^I have no s}anpathy with tliem. To mt' , 
that tremendous bridge, spanning the sea, only 
adds to the wonderful one wonder more ; — to grea* 
sources of thought one yet greater. Those per- 
sons, methinks, must be strangely prosaic cm fond 
who can see poetry in a Gothic pinnacle, or a- 
crumbling temple, or a gladiator's circus, and in 
this gigantic causeway and its seventy-five arches, 
traversed with fiery speed by dragons, brazen* 
winged, to which neither alp nor ocean can oppose 
a barrier — nothing but a common-place. I must 
Bay I pity them. / see a future fraught with hope» 
for Venice : — 

Twining memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime ! 

I will join in any denunciations against the de- 
vastators, whitewashers, and so-called renovators; 

may they be ^rewarded ! But in the midst of our 

regrets for the beauty that is outworn or profaned, 
why should we despond, as if the fountains of 
beauty were reserved in heaven, and flowed no 
more to us on earth ? Why should we be always^ 
looking back, till our heads are wellnigh twisted 
off our shoulders ? Why all our reverence, all our 
faith for the past, as if the night were already come 
" in which no man can work V ** — as if there were 
not a long day before us foi effort in the cause of 
humanity — ^for progress in the knowledge of good? 

While thinking of that co\oaaa\ Tvsi^ ^ ^vascv 
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and arches, bestriding the sea — massy and dark 
against the golden sunset, as I last saw them, I am 
reminded of another occasion, on which I behf.ld 
the poetry of science and civilization, and the 
poetry of memory and association, brought into 
close and startling propinquity. 

At this time it happened that the young queen 
of Greece was at Venice. We used to meet bet 
sometimes gliding about in an open gondola, with 
her picturesque attendants ; and with that kind of 
interest which those singled out for high and mourn- 
ful destinies excite in every human heart, we could 
not help watching her as she passed and repassed, 
and looking into her countenance, pale and ele- 
gant, and somewhat sad. I believe it was partly in 
her honor and partly to amuse two boy-princes of 
Austria, also there, that a French aeronaut was 
engaged on a certain day to ascend in his balloon 
from the Campo di San Luca. Now every one 
knows that as the streets of Venice are merely 
paved alleys, so these open spaces, dignified by the 
name of catnpi (fields or squares), are, most of 
them, not larger than the little paved courts in the 
heart of London — gaps, breathing-places, some 
few yards square. On this grand occasion, the 
whole of the Campo di San Luca was let out, 
ever)' window occupied. We also were of the in- 
vited, but we wis(.»ly considered that it would be 
much like looking up at the balloon from the bot- 
iom of a well. So we ordered our gondolier to 
•»fr us out OB the Grand Canal, and m tVi^ d\t«ft 
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hon which we knew the wind would discreetln 
oblige the aeronaut to take, that is, towards the 
main land; and there we floated about in the open 
La^une beyord Santa Chiara, till we beheld the 
balloon emerging suddenly from amid the clustered 
\ uildings, then ascending slowly — gracefully, and 
hovering like a ball of fire over the city. The sun 
was just setting, as it sets at Venice, dome, and 
pinnacle, and lofty campanile bathed in crimson 
light. Tlie people had all crowded to the other 
end of the town, and were congregated round 
royalty in the Piazza and the public gardens. Sol- 
itary in our gondola, on the wide Lagune, we 
leaned back and watched the balloon soaring over- 
head in the direction of Padua ; while our gondo- 
lier, rendered perhaps for the first time in his life 
silent with astonishment, stood leaning on his oar, 
breathless, his mouth wide open, from which, as 
fioon as he could find voice, issued a volley of 
adjurations and imprecations, after the Venetian 
fashion. A month afterwards, at Verona, I en- 
liountered the same aeronaut, but this time he had 
undertaken to rise from the centre of the ancient 
f.mphilheatre. It is calculated to hold 22,000 per- 
yons; therefore, as it was nearly full, there must 
have been from 15,000 to 18,000 people collected 
vrithin the circuit of its massy walls, and ranged, 
lier above tier, on its marble seats. In fact, the 
whole population of Verona and its neighborhood 
eeemed, on this occasion, to have poured lata vtik 
rait encio^ure. 
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It was a iioliday ; all were gayly dressed. Ther« 
were bands of music, a regiment or two of Aus- 
trian soldiers, under arms, as usual; and the 
multitude of spectatoi's, one half in sunshine, the 
other half in shade, sat for some time, now hushed 
into silence by suspense ; now breaking into a 
murmur of impatience, swelling like a hollow 
sound, just heard so far as impatience and discon- 
tent are allowed to be audible in this submissive, 
military-ridden country. Meantime the process of 
filling the balloon was going on, even in that very 
recess whence the Avild beasts were let loose on 
their victims. When it was filled, and while still 
held down by the cords, the aeronaut slowly made 
the circuit of the arena above the heads of the 
people, throwing down as he passed showers of 
bonbons on the ladies beneath. The men then 
let go the ropes, and the machine ascended swifdy, 
to the sound of triumphant music and animated 
bravos, and fioated off in the direction of Mantua. 
Many hundreds of the people rushed up to the 
topmost summit of the building, which is without 
any defensive parapet, and there they stood gestic- 
ulating on the giddy \erge, their forms strongly 
defined against the blue sky. We also ascended ; 
what a scene was there ! Below us the city spread 
out in all the vividness of an Italian atmosphere ; 
with its winiiing river and strange old bridges, and 
fypress-crowned hill; on one side the sun setting 
i'n a blaze of purple and gold ; on the other, the 
pale large moon rising like a gv^aiv^A^i s\)«c3a^ o^ 
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beraelf; and far to the soutb, the balloon diniinish- 
ing to a speck — a point, till lost in the dejitha of 
BpjK'e. Turning agaia to tlie interior, -we saw tlio 
frowds anting fi'om sight, with an awJal rapidity, 
R9 if swallowed up by tht t.'Bvi;rn-likii Vomilories ; 
and by the time w« had desiiended into the arena, 
lliere were bnt a few stra^lers tef^ flitting like 
ghosts to EUid fro in the niidat of il£ vaet tiruuit, 
already gloomily dark, irhile all without was 
still glowing in the evening light. It was in tbe 
midst of this scene, and wbile lost in the thousand 
epeculatioos to whiuh it g^ve rise, that I heard 
Kime b'Bvellers talking of the proiftnaCion of tbe 
antique circus, by bemg made a feoati* of amugfr 
ment and by the admission of a motley crowd of 
modern barbarians. Coiild they see in the con- 
trast sugge)i1cd by sucli a spectacle oiily the 
desecration of an old Bonaan relic — the intm^on 
t)f the common-place into the poetical ? To me 
it was earnest of tlio yiutory of mind over fero- 
cious ignorance — a purifying of those blood-stained 
priKincts — -that they should witness the peaceful 
yet glorious triumphs of science even Mere where 
«K:h wholesale horrors were once enacted us tireeze 
the blood to think of. Do the admireria of the 
ivorld's old age, wliiob, as Eocoti truly eays, ought 
rather to be called the world's rash infancy, widi 
■uch tiiiiea returned ? Italy will not be regcner- 
\ted by looking back, but by looking forwaivL 

I'eoplii may gaze up at tXial oWN «tii\a. mm$»= 
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theatre, aud on the fallen or falling palaces of 
Venice, and moralize on the transitoriness of all 
human thinjM : — well is it for us that some thinfva 
are transitory I Let us believe, as we jntist, if we 
have faith in God's good government of the world, 
that nothing dies that deserves to live ; that nothing 
perishes into which the spirit of man has entered ; 
that we are the heirs not only of immortality in 
heaven, but of an immortality on earth — of im- 
mortal mind bequeathed to us, and which we in 
our turn transmit with increase to our descendants. 
Why ask of all-various, infinite Nature another 
Shakspeare, another Rs^hael, another Titian ? 
Have they not lived and done their work ? Why 
ask to have the past, even in its most excellent 
form, reproduced ? Is it not herey beside us, a part 
of our present existence ? 

When I wandered through some of those glori- 
ous old churches in Lombardy, surrounded by 
their faded frescos and mystic groups, — 

Virgin, and babe, and saint. 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard, 

a solemn feeling was upon me — a sense of the sub- 
lime and the true, which did not arise merely from 
the perception of excellence in art, neither was it 
a yearning after those forms of faith which have 
gone into the past ; but because in these enduring 
monuments the past was made present; because 
the spirit of devotion whirh had raised them, and 
iSI/ecI tbem with images of beauty and lioUn&aii^ 
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being in itself a truth, that truth died not — could 
not die — ^but seemed to me still inhabiting there, 
still hovering round, still sanctifying and vivifying 
the forms it had created. When a short time after- 
wards I crossed the Alps and found myself at 
Munich, how different all I Thb noble churches, 
jyrofessedly and closely imitated from the types and 
models left by mediaeval art, lavishly decorated 
with pictures and sculpture executed to perfection, 
found me every day admiring, praising, criticizing 
— ^but ever cold. I felt bow vain must be the 
attempt to reanimate the spirit of Catholicism 
merely by returning to the forms. " Still,** as 
Schiller says so beautifully, " doth the old feeling 
bring back the old names;" — but never will the 
old names hnncr back the old feelin^:. How 
strongly I felt this at Munich ! In the Basilica 
especially, which has been dedicated to St. Boni- 
face, where every group, figure, ornament, has 
had its prototype in some of the venerable edifices 
of old Christian Rome, brought from the Sant* 
Agnese, or the Santa Prasseda. There they were, 
awful — soul-lifting — heart-speaking, because they 
were the expression of a faith which lived in men's 
souls, and worked in their acts — were, and are, fpr 
time cannot silence that expression nor obliterate 
that impress ; but these factitious, second-hand ex- 
hibitions of modern religious art, fall comparatively 
so cold on the imagination — so flat — so profitless I 
Of course I am speaking here not of their meritv 
but of their moral effect, ot T^xVifcT ^wt -tossed 
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efficacy. The real value, the real immortaHly of 
rhe beautiful productions of old art lies in their 
(ruth, as embodying the spirit of a particular age. 
We have not so much outlived that spirit, as we 
have comprehended it in a still larger sphere of 
experience and existence. We do not repudiate 
it; we cannot, without repudiating a truth ; but we 
carry it with us into a wider, grander horizon. It 
is no longer the whole, but a part, as that which is 
now the whole to us shall hereafter be but a part ; 
for thus the soul of humanity spreads into a still- 
widening circle, embracing, the yet unknown, the 
yet unrevealed, unattained. This age, through 
which we have lived — are living — ^in what form 
will it show itself to futurity, and be comprehend* 
ed in it— by it? — not, as I believe, in any form of 
the fine arts ; in machinery perhaps ; in the per- 
fecting of civil and educational institutions. This 
is our prosaic present which is the destined cradle 
of a poetical future. Sure I am, that an age is 
opening upon us which will seek and find its mani- 
festation in the highest art: all is preparing for 
fiuch an advent; but they who would resuscitate 
the forms of art erf" the past ages, might as well think 
^o make Attic Greek once more the language of 
our herb-women. Those tongues we call and 
account as dead have ceased to be the medium 
of communion between soul and soul ; yet they are 
really living, are immortal, through the glorious 
thoughts they have served to embody; and as it 
luu been with the classical \aLii^ua^%,%;;k vt ia with 
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the arts of the middle ages ; they live and are ini' 
mortal, — liut for all present purposes they are 
dead. 

Piety in art — poetry in art — Puaej-ism in art, — 
let tig be fareful how we <.'ODfbund them. 



Titian — for we are still in Veoic-e, where every 
objeet recaUa bim, so that whatever the traiu ^ 
Ihoujiht, it brings as roond to him — Titian wa» 
eertamly not a pietist in art, nor yet a mannerist 
He neither painted like a monk, nor like an aeade- 
uiiuian ; nar like an angel, as it wu said of Ba- 
pliaet^ nor like a. Titan, sa ooe might say of 
Michud Aii^lo; but he poiritGil like aMANl like 
a man to whom God had given eense and soul, a 
I'ree mind, a healthy and a happy temperament; 
one whoae ardimt human sympathies kept him on 
earth and hmnaiiiKud all hia praducHitnis ; nho wai 
tstisfioil with the beanty his mothor Nature re- 
TOaled to him, and reproduced thtt objuots he be- 
held in Ruch B ppirit of love aa ma<ie them lovely. 
Siirruw waf to him an accidental visitation whieh 
threw no shadow tathur on bia spirit or his canvas. 
He pet'hagis tlmiight, like smother old painter, tliat 
" i! nfin mni fare a/lre cht aftiticarxi nenta pigli- 
arft un piacere al mnndo, nan era eofa da Chiiili- 
nni." But the pleasures he bo vividly enjoyed 
iievvr wcm 'o have either etiHlaved or sullied his 
t-lear, liealtlifiil mind. He had never known sTck- 
nese ; his labor was his di^i^t ; and trom the day hs 
Dad teamed to hMMlle tea pii\>iai,\w.^iKstx \«a«A.». 
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day without using it. His life of a century, spent, 
with the exception of a few occasional absences, 
in his beloved Venice, was one of the happiest, 
the most honored, the most productive, as it was 
one of the longest on record. 

Ludovico Dolce, who knew Titian personally, 
and was, for many years, one of his social circle, 
assures us that " he was moat modest ; that he 
never spoke reproachfully of other painters ; that, 
in his discourse, he was ever ready to give honor 
where honor was due ; that he was, moreover, an 
jloquent speaker, having an excellent wit and a 
perfect judgment in all things; of a most sweet 
and gentle nature, affable and most courteous in 
manner ; so that whoever once conversed with him, 
rould not choose but love him thenceforth for- 
ever." On the whole, this praise was, probably, 
deserved; but it is unsatisfactory to reflect that 
precisely the same praise, nearly in the same 
words, has been applied to Raphael ; and that 
Raphael and Titian were, in character and in 
temperament, the antipodes of each other. It 
sounds like a string of approving phrases, which 
might apply to any amiable and distinguished man. 
We wish to hear something of Titian more dis- 
tinct, more discriminative — founded in a knowl- 
edge of those peculiar elements which made up his 
individuality, and which influenced every produc- 
tion of his mind and hand. Tliat he was a man 
of great energy] of a gay and gemaX Xam^T 
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independent, not so much from a love of liberty, 
as a love of ease ; of strong passions and affec- 
tions ; and, notwithstanding the praise of bis 
friend Ludovico, quite capable of hating a rival ; 
all this we may infer from various anecdotes of 
his life ; and that he was accomplished in the 
learning of his time, and fond of the society of 
learned men, is also apparent. It was not for hia 
vices he loved Aretino, but in spite of them. Are- 
tino had wit, learning, admirable taste in art ; and 
his attachment to Titian of thirty years, by its du- 
ration, proved its sincerity ; but Titian had other 
and more honorable friendships ; and there is some- 
thing very characteristic and touching also in the 
pleasure with which he represented himself and one 
or other of his intimate friends in the same picture. 
One of these twin portraits is at Windsor, and rep- 
resents Titian and the Chancellor Franceschini ; 
another gives us Titian and his gossip (compare)^ 
Francesco Zuccati, the " Maitre Mosaiste,"* who is 
one of the principal personages in George Sand's 
beautiful Tale ; and there are other instances. 
Then we have himself and his mistress, or his wife , 
and himself and his daughter. No painter baa 
more stamped his soul, affections, and inmost being 
on the works of his hand, than did this magnificent 
and genial old msin. Old^ we say, in speaking of 
hun ; for we see him ever with that furrowed brow, 

* D. Vrancesco del Muaaico ; he stood godfather to a daughter 
cf Titian, who died in her infoacj; ^^Fmncesca d {itmo tnx««i«w% 
c4' «i mi batixd una PiUa eke me morse,^^ «ks%Ti&ixl. 
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piercing eye, aqailine nose, and ample flowvng 
beard, which his portraits exhibit; we think of 
him painting his Venus and Adonis when h(j waa- 
eighty ; and we can no more bring Titian befoi-e 
us as a young man, than we can fancy the angelic 
Raphael old. The venerable patriarchal dignity 
with which we invest the personal image of Titian 
in our minds is in contrast equally with the immor-- 
tal loveliness of his works — full of the very " sap 
of life," — the untiring energy of his mortal career, 
and the miserable scene of abandonment which- 
closed it. 

After a pilgrimage through the churches and 
palaces of Venice, after looking, every day, with, 
ever new delight, on the " Presentation in the 
Temple," and the " Assumption" in the Academia, 
we had resolved to close our sojourn by a visit of 
homa<:re to the house in which the sreat old master 
dwelt for fifty years (the half of his long life), 
and lived and loved, and laughed and quaffed 
with Aretino, and Sansovino, and Bembo, and 
Bernardo Tasso; and feasted starry-eyed Vene- 
tian dames, and entertained princes, and made 
beauty immortal, and then — died — O, such a 
death ! a death which should seem, in its horror 
and its loathsomeness, to have summed up the bit- 
terness of a life-long sorrow, in a few short hours 

It was not in the Barberigo Palace that Titian 

dwelt, nor did he, as has been supposed, work or 

dio thore. His residence, prev\o\i3 to \na ^tifc ^ 
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mous visit to Bologna, was in a close and crowded 
part of Venice, in the Calle Gallipoli, near Saa 
Tomk ; in the same neighborhood Giorgione had 
resided, but in an open space in front of the 
church of San Silvestro. The locality pointed out 
as Titian's residence is very much the same as it 
must have been in the sixteenth century ; for Ven- 
ice has not changed since then in expansion, 
though it has seen many other changes; has in* 
creased in magnificence — ^has drooped in decay. 
In this alley, for such it was and is, he lived for 
many years, a frugal as well as a laborious life;' 
his only certain resource being his pension 89 
state painter, in which office he succeeded his 
master, Gian BelMni. When riches flowed m 
with royal patronage, he removed his atelier to a 
more spacious residence in a distant, beautiful 
quarter of the city ; and, without entering into any 
extravagance, he proved that he knew how to 
spend money, as well as how to earn money, tu 
liis own honor and the delight of others. 

It is curious that a house so rich in associadons^. 
and, as one should suppose, so dear to Venice,, 
should, even now, be left obscure, half-ruined, 
wellnigh forgotten, after being, for two centuries^ 
unknown, unthought of. It was with some diffi- 
culty we found it The direction given to us was, 
^ Nella contrada di S, Canciano, in Luoqo appeUato 
Biri-grandSy nel oampo JloUo, sopra la palude o 
Candle ch*h in fbcda. all iaola di MurQ9n.o ^wl«. 
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stanno innahate le Fondamenta niwve ; ** mmote 
enough, one would think ; but, even our gondolie;, 
one of the most intelligent of his class, was here 
at fault. We went up and down all manner of 
canals, and wandered along the Fondameita 
Nuove, a beautiful quay or terrace, built of solid 
stone, and running along the northern shore of 
this part of the city. Here we lingered about, to 
intoxicated with the beauty of the scene, and the 
view over the open Lagune, specked with gondo- 
las gliding to and fro, animated by the evening 
sunshine, and a breeze which blew the spray in 
our faces, that every now and then we foi^ot our 
purpose, only, however, to resume our search with 
fresh enthusiasm; diving into the narrow alleys, 
which intersect, like an intricate network, the 
spaces between the canals ; and penetrating into 
strange nooks and labyrinths, which those who 
have not seen, do not know some of the most pecu- 
liar and picturesque aspects of Venice. 

We were now in San Canciano, near the church 
of the Gesuiti, and knew we must be close upon the 
spot indicated, but still it seemed to elude us. At 
length a young girl, looking out of a dilapidated, 
unglazed window, herself like a Titian portrait set 
in an old frame — so fresh — so young — so mellow- 
cheeked — with the redundant tresses and full dark 
eyes alia Veneziana, after peeping down archly on 
the perplexed strangers, volunteered a direction to 
the Casa di Tiziano, in the Campo Rotto ; for she 
seemed to guess, or had overVieaTd our i^uri^ose. 
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We hesitateil ; not knowing how far we ml^bt trurt 
thia extecupomneous benevolence. The neighbor- 
hood Lad no very gonil reputation in Titiun'n time; 
anil, as it occurred to 11113, had much the apiiear- 
ince of being sdll inhabited by persons delle qtmlt 
i Mia il laenre. But one of my companions gal- 
lantly swearing thnt suth eyes could not play ub 
false, inmsted on ibllawin;; the inetructinn given; 
and he was right After threading a few more of 
thesB close narrow passages, we came upon [ho 
place and edifice we sougiit. That part of it look- 
ing; into the Campo Itotto Is a low wine-hontie, dig<- 
nified by the title of the '• Trollirria rfi Tiaana:' 
And under i<s vine-ghfulowed porch sat several mon 
and women regaling. ITie other gide still looking 
into a little garden (even the very "deleltevole 
ginrdino de Mesaer Tiiiano "), is portioned out to 
various inhabitants; on the exterior wall some in- 
dications of the fresco paintings which once adorned 
it are still visible. A laughing, ruffianly, halt^ 
lipsy gondolier, with his black cap stuck roguishly 
on one tide, and a co^intcnance which spoke him 
ready for any mischief, insisteil on being onr cice- 
rone; anil an old shoemaker, or tailor, I forget 
which, did the honors with sober civility. Wo 
entered by a little gate leading into the girJon, 
and up a lli^ht of stone steps t/) an antii|ue porch, 
oversliadovred by a vine, which ha<l but Inlcly 
yieliled its harvest of purple grapes, and now hung 
round the broken pillars and balustrades in lon^ 
wild, ntglected festooiu. "Eiom. 'Otiia «wa:ncw«k 
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another flight of stone ateps led op to tho princ |Mtl 
apartments, dilapidated, dirty, scantily fumisbed. 
The room which had once been the chief sakion 
and Titian's atelier, must have been spacious and 
magnificent, capable of containing very large-sized 
pictures, — the canvas, for instance, of the I>ast 
Supper, painted for Philip II. We found it now 
poitioncd off by wooden partitions, into various 
small tenements ; still one portion (ji it remained, 
in size and loftiness oddly contrasted with the 
squalid appearance of the inmates. About forty 
years ago, there was seen, on a compartment of the 
eeiling, a beautiful group of dancing Cupids. One 
of the lodgers, a certain Messer Francesco Breve, 
seized with a sudden fit of cleanliness, whitewashed 
it over ; but being made aware of his mistake, he 
tore it down, and attempted to cleanse off the 
chalk, for the purpose of selling it What became 
of the maltreated relic is not known ; into such 
hands had the dwelling of Titian descended ! * 

• See the docaments appended to a work, by the Abbate Cador- 
In, published in 1888, and which bean the rather fiintastic title, 
" Dello Amore di Tiziano pef i Yeneziani." The greater part aoU 
the more valuable part of the quarto consists in the extracts firoin 
the public registers, &c., which hare settled finally many date's 
and many disputed points relative to the life and the residence 
of lltian. Of the diligence and good fititb of the Abb^ Cadorin, 
there can be no doubt. I am not aware that there exists in any 
language a good life of Titian. Ridolfi and Ticozzi a^eftiU of 
mistakes, which have been copied into all other biographies. II 
b curious that tho earliest life of Titian (published at Tenice in 
1Q22) was dedicated to an lE)ngUsh woman, the Countess of Arundel 

»nd Surrey. The dedication may be found in Bottari, LMen 

KttaricAe, vol. i. p. 674. 
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The. little neglected garden, waich once sloped 
down to the shore, and commanded a view over the 
Lagune to Murano, was now shut In by high build* 
ings, intercepting all prospect but of the sky, and 
looked strangely desolate. Th^ impression left by 
the whole scene was ipost melancholy, and no as« 
sociations with the past, no linages of beauty and 
of glory, li^me between us and the intrusive vul* 
garity of the prese^t. 

Titian reipoyed hither from the close neighbor* 
hood of San Tomk, in the year 1531, and at that 
time a more beautifxil site for the residence of n 
painter can hardly be conceived. Claude's house, 
on the Monte Pincio, at Roni^, was not more suited 
to him than was the San Caneiano to Titian. Tho 
building was nearly pew ; it had been erected in 
1527, by the Patrician Alvise Polani, and was then 
called the Casa Grande, to distinguish it froni others 
in the neighborhood ; it stood detached, and facing 
the north ; the garden, then a vacant space (Jerreno 
vacuo) reaching to the Ltagune. Tn September, 
1531, Titian hired from Bianca Pplani, and her 
husband ]>on$irdo Molini, the upper part of the 
bouse, at a yearly rent of forty ducats, and removed 
into it with all his family. He was then in his fifVy^ 
third year, and at the height of his reputation. In 
a ranewal of the lease, in 1536, we lind Titian 
called II eeleberrimo D. Tiziano^ which appears to 
us Northerns rather a singular phrase to be intro 
duced into a formal lej^a^L ^o^^t(^\vV 
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He had recently lost his wife Cecilia.* His eldesi 
soil, Pomponio, was about six years old ; his second 
son, Orazio, about three ; and his daughter, Lavinia, 
an infant of about a year old. His sister, Ursula, 
was at the head of his household, which she regu- 
lated for twenty years with great prudence and 
diligence. Up to this time Titian had lived with 
frugality. Though honored and admired by hia 
fellow-citizens, the prices he had received for his 
works were comparatively small. Could he have 
resolved to leave his beloved Venice he nught have 
revelled in riches and honors, such as princes lavish 
on their favorites; Francis I., Leo X., and the 
Dukes of Mantua, Urbino, and Ferrara, had con- 
tended for the honor of attaching him to their ser- 
vice. " But," to quote his own words, in one of 
his memorials to the Doge and Council of Ten, " 1 
preferred living in humble mediocrity, under the 
shadow of my natural lords, than in what prosper- 
ous condition soever under foreign princes ; and I 
have constantly refused all the proposals made to 
me, that I might remain near your Illustrious Excel- 
lencies." What the princes of Italy had failed tO' 
accomplish, the Emperor Charles V., with all the 
allurements of his power, could not effect; he could 
not tempt the generous, high-souled painter to g've 
up his independence and his country. It appears, 

^ Not iMeiOj M she la called by Ticozzi. The dates of the birth 
of Tltian^s chlldnm are also givon from the documents brought 
ibrward by Cadorin, «nd differ ftom former authorities. Cecilii 
i^ la UaO. V, Cadoria acta 10, p. 70. 
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however, that the patronage of the Emperor added 
considerably to his fortune; from the date of Ti- 
tian's first visit to Bologna, where he painted the 
portraits of Charles V., Clement VII., the Cardinal 
dd Medici, the Duke of Alva, and from which he 
r sturned with 2000 gold crowns in his purse, we 
fad him increasing in riches and honors. He had, 
at first, taken only the upper part of this house ; 
he then, from 1539, rented the whole of it ; and a 
few years later he took the piece of land, the terreno 
vacuo adjoining, which he fenced in and converted 
into a delicious garden, extending to the shore. 
No buildings then rose to obstruct the view ; — the 
Fondamenta Nuove did not then exist. He looked 
over the wide canal, which is the thoroughfare 
between the city of Venice and the Island of 
Murano; in front the two smaller islands of San 
Cristoforo* and San Michele; and beyond them 
Murano, rising on the right, with all its domes and 
eampanili, like another Venice. Far off extended 
the level line of the mainland, and, in the distance, 
the towering chain of the Friuli Alps, sublime, half 
defined, with jagged snow-peaks soaring against the 
Bky; and more to the leil, the Euganean hills, 
Petrarch's home, melting, like visions, into golden 
light. There, in the evening, gondolas filled with 
ladies and cavaliers, and resounding with music, 
were seen skimming over the crimson waves of the 
Lagune, till the purple darkness came on rapidly — 

* San Cristoforo is now a cemetery, and in one romer of It U«^ 
|Mwr Leopold Robert, the painter. 
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hoi, as in the nortli, like a gradual veil, bat like tf 
gemmed and embroidered curtain suddenly let 
down oTer all. This was the view from the gar^" 
den of Titian ; so unlike any other in the world, 
that it never would occur to me to compare it 
with any other. More glorious combinations of 
sea, mountain, shore, there may be— ^I cannot 
tell ; like it, is nothing that I have ever beheld or 
imagined. 

In this beautiful residence dwelt Titian for the 
last fifty years of his life. He made occasional 
excursions to Bologna, Ferrara, Urbino, Mantua, 
Milan, and to Augsburg and Inspruck, in compli- 
ance with the commands of his princely patrons. 
But this was his home, to which he returned with 
ever-increasing love and delight, and from whL h 
no allurements could tempt him. He preferred, to 
the splendid offers of sovereigns, his independence, 
his friends, his art, his country — for such Venice 
had become to him — " la mia Venezia,** as he fondly 
styles her. Nor did his love for his magnificent 
foster-mother diminish his affection for his little 
paternal home among the mountains. In proof of 
this we find the scenery of Pieve di Cadore perpet- 
ually reproduced in his pictures: the towering 
cliff*, the castle, the wild, broken ground, the huge 
plane and chestnut-trees, with their great wreathed 
roots, — these form the backgrounds of his classical 
and sacred subjects; these furnished the featuren 
of his beautiful pastoral landscapes and his harvest 
3f.'e/jefi — all of which are from T^a^UTe. WVsile, <rf 
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Yenetiaii locdlitiesj I can remember no instance^ 
except the backgrounds of some of the historical 
pictures painted for the Doged. Among the 
sketches by Titian I have seen in various col- 
lections, I do not remember one taken from his 
garden at Venice. The solitary instance I have 
heard of, is the introduction of the bushy tree, with 
the round-shaped leaves, introduced into the fore^ 
ground of the picture of St. Peter Martyr j which 
is traditionally said to be a study from a certain 
tree which grew in his garden at San Canciana 
The tradition, first mentioned I believe by Za- 
netti,* is always repeated by those who show you 
tlie picture in the church of St. John and St. PauL 
But if it be triie that the San Pietro was painted 
in 1520, seven years before the house was builtj 
and twenty years, at least, before the garden was 
laid out, what becomes of the tradition ? Unfor- 
tunately, dates and documents are inexorable 
things to deail with, " putting down " theories and 
traditions with plain matter of fact, to the titter 
confusion of the credulous and the affliction of 
th^ sentimental. 

But without having recourse to these doubtful 
stories, there remains enough of what is certain 
and indisputable to lend to the house of Utian h 
thousand charming associations. It is true that thb 
Bacchus and Ariadne, the Four Ages, the Assump 
kion, the Peter Martyr, and many of his fiue^ 

•«TMtteto della Pittctta," V- ^' '8a!L\.,Vv^ 
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pictures, were piunted before he took up his resi- 
dence here ; * but most of the pictures painted afler 
1531 were finished in this atelier^ even when begun 
elsewhere. Here Ippolito de' Medicis sat to him 
on his return from Hungary, in his Hungarian 
costume. Here he painted the Venus of the 
Florence Gallery, The Entombment, the Ecce 
Homo of the Louvre, the St. Jerome of the Brera, 
the two Dianas in Lord Francis Egerton's Gallery, 
the Venus and Adonis, the Last Supper of the 
Escuriel, the San Nieold in the Vatican, the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Laurence, and hundreds of -other 
chefs-iToeuvre.^ In his garden, after his day's 
work, the table was spread and he supped with 
his friends Aretino, Sansovino, Cardinal Bembo, 
Cardinal Trivulzi, tudovico Dolce, Sperone Spe- 
roni. The conversations at his table gave rise to 
Dolce's Dialogo delle Pittura, and neither music 
nor good cheer was wanting to the feast Here 
the princely painter entertained Henry IH. of 
France, with his suite of nobles, and all their 
attendants ; but it does not appear that Henry sat 

* The Baccbns and Ariadne, now in onr National Gallery, 
was painted for the Duke of Ferrara in 1516 ; the Four Ages of the 
Bridgewater Gallery, in 1515 ; the Assumption, in 1518 ; and the 
St. Peter Martyr, he^ ju about 1516, was finished in 1520. See 
Kldolfl and Cadorini. 

t I believe we may add to this list the Presentation of the Virgin 

In the Temple which has usually been supposed to be one of 

Titian's early pictures; but the introduction of Bembo, in hii 

rardinal's robes, shows tliat it must liare been painted aftet 

'589. Bembo was created cardinal in that year. See his Life. 
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to him." In fact, Titian painted few p 
iiig tha last twenty years of bis life ; he had been, 
DTI account of his great age rather than the loss of 
power, absolved from his slate duty of painting tlie 
Dogea — the eeventh, and tlie last who sat to him, 
was the Doge Veniero, in 1558. 

We cannot think of Titian, gifted by nature iritii 
(hut sound, eijuable, and harmonious charatter, not 
iiRen the conconiitant of ^nius.f and prosperoui 
e»en to the height of his wisUea, without pii/luring 
him to ourselves as a happy man ; and he must 
have been bo on the whole, but sorrow found him 
K it finda all men. His son Pomponio must have 
wvn a perpetual source of pain and huniiliation. 
lie was an euuleaiaslic who every way disgraced 
IJj profession, — apparently the excellent advice 
nud exhortations of Aretino were of less force 
than his example. Orazio, the second son of 
Titian, beoame his father's Iriend, companion, and 
manager of bl« interests in foreign courts. He was 
a very good painter, but worked so continually wilh 
his father as his assistant, that lew separata works 
remain to attest his ability. One incident in the 
otherwise peaceful and laborious life of Orazio is 
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BO little known, ai>d so singularly characteristic of 
the manners of that time, that I am tempted to 
give it here. There was a certain Leone Leoni, 
a sculptor, remarkable equally for his talents and 
his ruffianly vices. He had been banished succes- 
sively from Rome, Ferrara, and Venice ; but still 
found patrons. A young man, his scholar, wearied 
of his tyranny and excesses, refused to leave 
Venice with him, and took refuge in the house ot 
Titian, where he was received and kindly treated 
by Orazio. Leoni dispatched from Milan a hired 
assassin to murder the scholar in the house of his 
protector; but the blow missed^ and the assassin 
escaped. Two years afterwards, in 1669, Orazio 
was sent by his father to Milan, with sundry pic- 
tures, for which he was to receive payment Here 
he found Leoni living in affluence, and was received 
by him with professions of friendship ; nor does it 
appear that Orazio was prevented, by his knowl- 
edge of Leoni's infamous character, from accepting 
his proffered kindness. On a certain evening, 
about the Ave-Maria, Orazio being seated in con- 
versation with Leoni, a thrush, which hung in the 
room, began to flutter, on which Orazio took off 
his cloak, and flung it over the cage. At the same 
time it happened that two of Orazio's servants 
were seen passing by, carrying the pictures of 
Titian to the ducal palace. Either from the im- 
mediate impulse of envy and jealousy, or from 
pre neditated vengeance for the protection given to 
li/s scholar Martino, Lcoui drew \\\a dec^^cr, v\d 
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•trtick Orazio, wh6 waa occupied hy the thrush, two 
blows, neither of which was mortal, and pursuing 
him to the door, inflicted several other wounds. 
Orazio escaped from the hoiise, and took refuge 
with one of his fnends ; and what renders the 
whole story as curious as it is rerolting, is the fact, 
that Leoni, who was under deep obligation to 
Titian for many kind offices, received no punish- 
ment; and that Orazio, after his recovery and 
return to Venkre, liiemorialized the Council of Ten 
for the privilege of going armed himself, and 
attended by an aiincd servant; *' being," as he 
averred, " in manifest peril of his life through the 
treachery of Leone Leoni, seeing that it was only 
through the benignity of his father's loving friend, 
the Lord Bishop of Bressa, who had given him an 
Escort of armed men, that he had been able to 
return in safety to the bosom of his most happy 
and beloved nest (nido) in Venice," &c.* The 
mild Orasio was etidently not overburdened with 
personal courage. He is said to have painted 
poi*traits admirably ; f and Bosehini mentions a 
portrait of a Venetian lady ** vestida gravamenM 
a/la Veneziana " of great beauty, which was pur- 
chased in his time by a certain Pitt, an Englishman, 
who carried it away " to delight his eyes in Eng- 
land." One would like to know whether this 
"certo Pitti" was one of the progenitors of that 

* See the legal documonta and depoeitions giren At length bj 
Oadoriu. p. 60. 

* V. Ridolfl, ▼. i. p. 900,SQdlAQA. 
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noble family, and whether sach a portrait of a 
Venetian lady be in the possession cf any one 
bearing the name ? 

Titian's beautiful daughter Lavinia, the young- 
est and best beloved of his children, died 
before her father. He bad oflen painted her; 
and a<^ms to have so delighted in her society, 
mat he could not easily part with her. One of 
the last pictures for which she served him as a 
model, was the Pan and Syrinx,* now in the 
Palazzo Barberigo, and apparently never quite 
Hnisiied. In March, 1555, Titian bestowed his 
daughter, with a noble dowry ,t on Cornelio Scar- 
Bcnello, of Serravalle, in Cadore. She became 
the mother of six children, and died in childbirth 
about 1561. 

The Abb^ Cadorin believes that Lavinia, and 
the circumstances of her death, form the subject 
of a very singular picture, which is, or was lately, 
in the possession of Mr. Morrison, of Harley 
Street, and of which there is a well-known 
etching by Van Dyck. A very different inter- 
pretation has been given to this picture ; but when 
we recollect the supposed cause and circumstances 
of Lavinia's death ; the age of Titian, who, in the 
picture, is an '^Id man of eighty at least ; we can 
hardly doubt that this hypothesis of Cadorin is the 

* As his eulogist observes, *' Pensiero per Teritii eaprlccioeo c 
Intorno a cui si potrebbe fllosofarc, ma non so eon qoal firatto 
IJ Vflcellio ne ayrdi aruto la saa ragione." 
/ He gKTB her 2400 ducats in money and je ^«i&. 
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Irue one. My own belief, after observation of the 
picture, is, that it represents Lavinia at the age of 
twenty-eight or thirty ; that it was begun by Titian 
before her death, and that after her death, the head 
of Titian, the too significant action, the death's head 
in the casket, and the Latin inscription, were 
added — ^not perhaps by Titian himself — but by 
Orazio, or one of his scholars; this, however, it 
only a supposition, which must go for what it if 
worth. 

As for the beautiful Violante Palma, supposed to 
have been Titian's early love, as some say hia 
mistress, and as others say, his wife, — it seems quite 
in vain to attempt to reconcile the conflicting dates, 
traditions, and testimonies, with regard to her. All 
that we can regard as certain is, that the same 
person (and a most beautiful creature she must 
have been) was the model of Giorgione, of Palma, 
and of Titian, for so we must conclude from the 
evident identity of a face painted by all these 
artists under different names. 

The tradition has been constant that this person 
was Violante, one of the three daughters of the 
elder Palma, and that she was beloved by Titian. 
But, say the critics, " how could she be the love 
of Titian, since Palma, according to Vasari, waa 
born in 1525 ? Titian must have been an old man 
of eighty while she was yet a child." 

Now it is no little comfort to find that if datef 
>nd documencs sometimes coivCouiiCL V)(i*& ^\l^Ccl^xi\^sss& 
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of the credulous ; they also, soinedmes, put to shaiiM 
the sneers of the incredulous; and an examina- 
tion of certain particulars will, at least, help to 
determine what was possible and what impossible. 
Vasari, notoriously unscrupulous with regard to 
dates, must be set aside ; for it is proved from 
official documents that Palma was a painter of 
eminence in 1520. Cadorin sees reason to sup- 
pose that he was the contemporary of Titian, and 
born about 1480 ; therefore, in 1516, he might have 
had a daughter old enough, and lovely enough, 
to be introduced as one of the nymphs into the 
Bacchanal painted for the Duke of Ferrara,* — 
for so the tradition ran ; — she might even be di6 
original of the picture in the Manfrini Palace, 
celebrated by Lord Byron — this is asserted 
(though, for my own part, I do not believe it), 
— and of the exquisite portrait in the Pitti Palace , 
and the yet more delicious Flora in the Florence 
Gallery; and the Venus of Paris Bondone. With 
regard to the portraits of Violante, by her father, 
there can be no doubt. One is at Vienna, head 
and bust only ; and to express her name she has a 
violet in her bosom. She appears in this picture a? 
a young girl — about seventeen, full-formed, with a 
face of exquisite beauty, somewhat pensive in 
expression, and with very fair hair, apparently 
of the artificial tint already described. The odiei 
is at Dresden, in the same picture with her two 
listers, Violante being the centre figure. Th« 
P Now in Spain in the MadcVd OaXivcy . 
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divine St. Barbara, in the church of 8. Maria 
Formosa, at Venice, is also the portrait of Vio- 
lante, and her father's masterpiece. With regard 
to the picture in the Louvre, called Titian's Mis- 
tress, as far as I can compare it in memory with 
these portraits, I should suppose it to represent quite 
a different person ; neither can I subscribe to tlie 
theory of those who fancy that this most beautiful 
Contadina is the portrait of the Laura who was mar- 
ried to Alphonso of Ferrara, after the death of his 
firet wife, Lucretia Borgia. If the Santa Giustina, 
at Vienna, with Alphonso kneeling at her feet, 
represents this beautiful Laura, — and I hope it 
does, — ^then the picture in the Louvre is a diifer- 
ent person. The man in this picture certainly 
bears a resemblance to the Duke Alphonso, and no 
resemblance whatever to Titian. But the question 
could only be set at rest by bringing all these pic- 
tures into close comparison with each other, — a 
thing impossible. A comparison of the engravings, 
or of copies, would not suffice. 

What became of the beautiful Violante we do 
not know. She is named, with Paola Statnsovino 
and La Franceschini, among the ladies -mm 
adorned Titian's garden suppers ; but whether we 
have any grounds for associating her memory with 
the house at San Canciano, is, I think, doubtful. 

Of his other associates, Bembo died in 1547, ' 
Arelino in 1559, and Sansovino in 1586. The 
death of Aretino, his fast MetiidL ^\i^ ^Q»\fi.^^^<2i& 
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for thirty-five years, touched him most The per* 
petual, unavoidable association of the name aiid 
fame of Titian with the measureless infamy of ilia 
dissolute man, is very painful. But the worst are 
not wholly bad ; and no one has denied thfl 
8tren<;th and sincerity of Aretino's attachmeoti 
where he really loved, and particularly his devoted 
friendship for Titian. 

As to the degrading and deteriorating influence 
which Aretino is said to have exercised over thn 
morals, genius, and productions of Titian, I do not 
believe in any such influence. I did once, ard 
had a strong feeling on the subject; more knovil 
edge — or rather less ignorance — has changed m| 
opinion. We have the united testimony of a^l 
Titian's contemporaries, with regard to the becora 
ing dignity and decorum of his manners. Aretinc 
was twenty years younger than Titian; then 
friendship did not conunence till about 1527 ; 
and I must observe, that such was the reputation 
of Aretino, at that time, that even the severe 
Michael Angelo addressed him with respect, and 
called ]|im "brother" (Fratello mio)\ and the 
grave and virtuous Vittoria Colonna was in cor* 
respondence with him. If Aretino had been th€ 
friend of the mild and modest Correggio, w<i 
should probably have attributed to his influence 
or inspiration several pictures, which we have 
reason to wish that Correggio had never painted 
The truth is, that the artists of the sixteenth cen- 
tra took their impress from the age\ and what an 
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age it was, — ^how brilliant and how pollated I The 
predominance in Italy of certain great families, 
remarkable for their public vic.es and the atrocities 
of their domestic history, the Borgia, Medici, 
Farnese, Este, and Gonzago races, in all their 
branches, had infected Italy from north to south, 
— had made every excess of the most flagitious 
wickedness common-place: the dregs lefl behind 
by the savage and depraved mercenaries of France 
and Grermany complete a picture from which the 
mind would recoil in unmingled disgust, if the 
wonderful activity and brilliance of intellect dis- 
played did not dazzle us, and the working out of a 
new spirit, which we are note able to trace through 
all this mass of corruption, did not fix our attention. 
Aretino was the rank product of this rank age, 
which yet he had sense enough, and wit enough, to 
estimate truly, even while concentrating all its 
characteristics of baseness and sensuality in his 
own person. 

The profligate churchmen, and the vicious and 
perfidious princes of his time, whether they were 
the themes of his flattery or his satire, seem- to have 
been, at least, the perpetual objects of his absolute 
and bitter scorn. His praise and his invective were 
put up to public sale ; all was open, shameless barter 
or bribery, of which, as it seems to me, the greater 
infamy doiis not fall on Aretino. But not longer to 
defile my pen and paper with the subject, I will 
only observe, t^iat Aretino had a true judgment in 
art ; — the Ume of oriticisiii, all lkYQKv^\!^V^XXsv& Q^ 

21 
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allude of course to those in the collection of Bottari), 
is excellent 

There are several portraits of Aretino, by Ti- 
tian ; one, in the Munich Gallery, which repre- 
sents him as a young man, is remarkable for the 
lofty intellectual brow and refined expression. And 
there is a famous engraving by Marc Antonio, of 
the authenticity of which, as a portrait, there can be 
no doubt, as it is alluded to by Aretino himself. It 
exhibits a head of great power, but with a debased 
and sensual expression, which must be characteris- 
tic. As a piece of art this engraving is wonderfuL 
If both these portraits represent Aretino, the de- 
pravation of the head and countenance in the 
second one is a lesson in morals and in physiology, 
worth consideration. 

After the death of Aretino, Titian quitted his 
house and Venice, for a time, and went into the 
Friuli, where he spent some months with Andrea, 
lord of Spilimbergo, and gave some instructions in 
painting to his accomplished daughter, Irene.* 

But, after a while, he returned to Venice, and 
found, in his incessant devotion to his art, his best 
consolation. On the whole, we must agree with 
Vasari, who, when he visited Titian, in his house 
at San (3anciano, and found him, in his 90th year, 
still cheerful and healthful, in full possession of his 
faculties, and looking back on a long life of glory 

*Laiizi reckons Irene da Spilimbergo among the acholan d 
JUan, an * Dotices, with praise, three pktxuraft by her. 
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»nd prosperity, pronounced him happiest among 
mortal men. But then came the closing scene ; so 
dark and dismal, that it seemed as if the destinicjs 
would, at last, be avenged on their favorite. Here, 
m this same house, Titian lay dying of the pesti- 
lence, which had half depopulated Venice; — on a 
bed near him, his son Orazio. The curators of the 
sick, in the sternly-pitiful fulfilment of their office, 
carried off Orazio to the plague-hospital ; but they 
leTt the old man, for whom there was no hope, — 
and who was, even then, in the d5ath-gasp, — ^to die 
alone. It appears that, before he could have ceased 
to breathe, some of those wretches who come as 
surely in the train of siich horrors as vultures in 
the rear of carnage — robbers, who went about 
spoiling the dead and the dying — entered his room, 
ransacked it, carried oif his jewels, the gifts of 
princes, valuable cups and vases chased in gold and 
silver, — and, worse, than all, some of his most pre- 
cious pictures. Let us hope that the film of death 
was already on his eyes ; that he saw it not — felt it 
not. He died on the 27th of August, 1576. 

Even in that hour of terror and affliction, the 
V enetian State could not overlook the honors due 
to their glorious painter. The rites of burial were, 
by law, suspended ; but an exception was made for 
Titian. He was carried to the grave with such 
solemnity as the calamitous times would pennit — 
and buried, as he himself had willed, at the foot of 
the Altar of the Crucifix, in the Church of the 
Frari. 
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It is worth notinor that the last picture on whicli 
Titian worked, before he died (a sketch left un- 
finished), was a figure of St Sebastian, who is, in 
Italy, regarded as the patron saint against plague 
and pestilence; — probably intended as a votivo 
offering from himself, or some other, when the 
scourge had passed away. It is now in the Bar- 
berigo Palace. 

Another picture, on which he had been working 
up to the time of his death, was the Pietk, now in 
tlie Academy af Venice. Titian intended thiK 
picture to be placed over his own tomb, in the 
Chapel of the Crucifixion. It represents a niche 
or arch of rustic architecture; on one side the 
statue of Moses ;— on the other, that of the Sibyl 
Ilellespontica ; within the niche sits the Virgin, 
bearing the dead Redeemer on her knees ; Mary 
Magdalen, with outstretched arms, is lamenting 
aloud, and comes forward, as if she called on the 
spectators to sympathize in her sorrow ; — near the 
Saviour, and supporting one of his arms, kneels 
the figure of an aged man almost undraped, meagre 
and wrinkled, with a bald head, and a long flowing 
beard. This has been supposed, by some critics, to 
be Joseph of Arimathea : according to others, a St 
Jerome. My own impression, when I stood before 
the picture, was, that Titian had intended to repre- 
sent himself. I mention this merely as the impres* 
sion, before I was aware of any interpretation given 
to the picture, which is very peculiar in conception 
—Quite different from the usual treatment; the 
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execution, however, is feeble. To the younger 
Paima, his scholar, was intrusted the task of pre 
paring this picture for its destination. He did so , 
[)lacing conspicuously on it a touching inscription, 
to this effect : " That which Titian left unfinished, 
Palnia reverently completed, and dedicated the 
work to God." The picture is now placed in the 
Gallery of the Academia, while the monument to 
Titian is in progress. Whether it will be restored 
to the Altar — its original destination — I could not 
l«»arn. 

But we must return, once more, to the house at 
isLU Canciano. After the death of Titian and the 
cessation of the plague, Pomponio Vecelli hastened 
to Venice, to take possession of his inheritance, 
riiough a dissipated, he was not absolutely a 
worthless man ; for we find that he bestowed, as a 
gifl,* the estates at Cadore on the children of his 
dster Lavinia. The house at San Canciano re* 
rerted to the proprietors; but, as it was proved 
that Titian was a creditor to the amount of 510 
i^ucats, which they were unable to pay, the house re- 
I lained in possession of Pomponio ; and he sold his 
i iterest in it to Cristoforo Barberigo, together with 
H number of his father's pictures, which Barberigo 
removed to his palace at San Polo, where they are 
n(»w to be seen. 

Nothing more is known of Pomponio, except 
tlat he dissipated his patrimony, and was living in 
obscurity and poverty in the year 1595. In 1581, 
* ( In dono. ) See ttw documeiit Va QwAonu.. 
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Barberigo lent or gave the house at San Cancianc 
to the painter Francesco da Ponte, the son of old 
Bassano. After inhabiting it for about ten years, 
Francesco threw himself from the window, in a fit 
of insanity, and was killed on the spot This ha]H 
pcncd on the 4th of July, 1592. 

The next inhabitant was again a painter. Leo- 
nardo Corona, one of the Venetian mannerists, 
who most successfully imitated Titian, rented the 
house from Barberigo, and lived there for ten 
years. I remember one good picture by this 
painter: an Annunciation over one of the altars 
in the Frari. There are others at Venice, but I 
cannot recall them. He died here in 1605. 

Cristoforo Barberigo left the house of Titian, by 
will, to his natural son Andrea; but the pictures 
by Titian, which he had purchased from Pomponio, 
he left to his legal heirs, to descend as an inaliena- 
ble heirloom in the family. This is the reason we 
find them still preserved in the Barberigo Palace. 
Andrea left the house to his daughter Chiara ; and 
her husband, one Marconi, residing at Rome, sold 
it, in 1674, to Pietro Berlendis, a patrician of 
Venice. At this period the house was let out in 
various tenements, but apparently to persons of 
condition. We find among the lodgers two sisters 
of the Faliero family.* All this time the heirs of 
the original proprietor, Alviso Polani, had certain 
claims on the estate ; but these were finally paid 

* Cftdorin, documeut Qt. p. l^V. 
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off; and in 1759, the house and garden became, 
bond fide, the property of the Berlendis family. 

As the house decayed, it continued to be rented 
Ky various lodgers ; and these became gradually of 
the poorer class — ^mechanics, tradesmen, gondoliers 
— till we come to that Ser Fra^icesco Breve, who 
tore down the Cupids from the ceiling, about 1805. 
In 1812, Pietro, Baron Berlendis, ruined by the 
political revolutions of his country, sold the house 
and its appendages, which had been in his family 
150 years, to four brothers, named Locatelli ; and 
these, again, in 1826, sold it to a certain Antonio 
Busetto, who is, 1 believe, the present proprietor. 
At what period the edifices were erected along the 
Fondamente Nuove, which now shut out the view 
of the Lagune from the house and garden, I do 
not find ; they have not, by any means, the appear- 
ance of new buildings, and are very lofty. 

This is the history of the house of Titian. It is 
going fast to ruin, and has long been desecrated by 
mean uses and vulgar inmates ; yet as long as one 
stone stands upon another, it will remain one (^ 
the monuments of Venice. When I visited the 
place of his rest, at the foot of the altar of the 
crucifix in the " Frari," I Ibund the site closed in 
with boards ; and. was told that a magnificent tomb 
was at last to be erected over his hitherto almost 
flameless grave. What it is to be I know not; 
something, perhaps, in the most egregious bad taste 
— ^a mere job — like that of Cauovau Bxi^^^^V^^^ 
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ever it may be, good or bad, it seeini to me that H 
is now too late for any tbiug of the kind. On what 
monument could we look with more respect than 
on a tablet inscribed with his name ; leaving oitt, 
4'ff course, the common-place doggerel about 2^uxi8 
and Apellcs ? ♦ And what performance, in the 
way of " storied urn or animated bust," will not 
suggest a comparison with his own excelling 
works ? AVhat can do him more honor than the 
simple recognition of his excellence, living, as it 
does in the divine productions of his art, which are 
everywhere around us ? How much better to have 
restored his house — that home he so loved — and 
converted it into some national institution ? It as 
much deserves this distinction as the Palace of the 
Fos<^ari ; f the size and mtuation are even more 
favorable for such a purpose ; and this would have 
been a monument worthy of the generous heart of 
Titian. Anjuk still boasts of the house of Pe- 
trarch ; — Ferrara still shows, with pride, the little 
study of Ariosto; — Sorrento, the cradle of Tasso ; 
— Urbino, the modest dwelling in which Raphael 
saw the light ; — Florence, the Casa Buonarotti. In 
Venice, the house of Titian is abandoned to the 
most heartless neglect ; and the people now think 
as little of it as we do of the house in Crutched 

* The inficnption, 

" Qui giace il gran Tiziano Vecelll 
£mulator dei Zeusi e degli AppelU, 

•»a written by one of the monks of the conrent. 
f yhkh b tobe cooverted into a School of BnfsJL mju t i . 
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Fri Ts, where Milton wrote bis " Paradise Lost." 
If ii were ia a village, three hundred miles off, we 
should be making pilgrimages to it ; but the din of 
a city deafens the imagination to all such voices 
horn the dead. 



WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 

AUD HI8 AXIOMS OK ART. 

Jakuart 1, 1844. 

It has been suggested that I should throw to- 
gether such notes and reminiscences as occur to 
me relative to Allston, his character, and his worksw 
I commence the task, not without a feeling of rev* 
erential timidity, wishing that it had fallen into 
more competent hands; — and yet gladly; — strong 
in the feeling that it is a debt due to his memory ; 
since, when living, he honored me so far as to 
desire I should be the expositor of some of his 
opinions, thoughts, and aims as an artist. I knew 
him, and count among the memorable passages of 
my life the few brief hours spent in communion 
Vrith him : — 

^ Benedetto sia il giorno, eM mesa, 
E I'anno. " 

It is understood that his lettoc%> ^^^t^ ^sA 
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other memorials of his life, have been left by will 
at the disposal of a gifted relative every way capa- 
ble of fulfilling the task of biographer.* Mean- 
time, these few personal recollections, these frag- 
ments of his own mind, which I am able to give, 
will be perused with the sympathy of indulgence 
by those who in the artist reverenced the man ; 
and with interest, and perhaps with advantage, by 
those who knew the artist only in his works. 

When in America, I was struck by the manner 
in which the imaginative talent of the people ha4 
thrown itself forth in painting ; the country 
seemed to me to swarm with painters. In the 
Western States society was too new to admit of 
more than blind and abortive efforts in Art ; genius 
itself was extinguished amid the mere material 
wants of existence ; the green wood kindled, and 
was consumed in its own smoke, and gave forth no 
visible flame either to warm or to enlighten. In 
the Eastern States, the immense proportion of 
positively and outrageously bad painters, was, in 
a certain sense, a consolation and an encourage- 
ment ; there was too much genius for mediocrity ; 
— they had started from a wrong point ; — and in 
the union of self-conceit and imiorance with talent 
— and in the absence of all good models, or any 
guiding-light — they had certainly put forth perpe 

* His brother-in-law, Mr. Dana, himself a poet, and whose son 

nrroU' tbst admirable book, " Two Years before the Mast." Up 

to tbia time (Mny^ IS^) the promLwd MfimoVc Y^a \tfA. «i^v^»x«A. 
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trations not to be equalled in originality and per- 
versity. The case, individually, was as hopeless 
as mediocrity would be in any other country ; — 
but here was the material ready ; — the general, 
the national talent to be worked out I remember 
a young American, who, having gained a local 
celebrity in some township, or perhaps soire Sov- 
ereign State, about as old as himself, and as wise, 
had betaken himself to Italy. I met him at Vi- 
enna as he was hurrying back ; he had travelled 
from Milan to Naples, and found all barren ; he 
said he had " looked over the old masters, and could 
see nothing in them — all their fame nothing but 
old-world cant and prejudice ! *' I thought of some, 
who, under the same circumstances and influences, 
would have gone back and rent their garments, 
or at least their canvas, and begun anew. What 
this young man may have since done remains, with 
his name, unknown. I found some others actu- 
ated by a far different spirit ; — laboring hard for 
what they could get ; — living on bread and water, 
and going in threadbare coats, aye, and brimless 
hats, that they might save enough to make a voy- 
age to Europe. Some I found looking at Nature, 
and imitating her in her more obvious external 
aspects, with such a simplicity and earnestness, that 
their productions, in spite of most crude and de- 
fective execution, fixed attention. Some had 
starred deeper waters, — had begun aright, — had 
given indications of high promise, of high power, 
—yet, for want of a more exja.V\Aiv\ ^XasAvivX ^il \a8^A 
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io keep the feeling of beauty striving npwarda, 
pure and elevated, were degenerating gradually 
into vulgarity, littleness, aud hopeless mannerism 

Coleridge says somewhere, " Tlie Arts and the 
lifuses both spring forth in the youth of nations, 
like Minerva from the front of Jupiter, all armed." 

Now this is not true of America — at least not ytt, 
1 remember that when I was at Boston, and po»* 
segsed for tlie time with the idea of AUston and his 
pictures, I made the acquaintance of Father Taylor, 
a man whose ordinary conversation was as poetical, 
as figurative, as his sermons, and I could add, as 
earnei^ and as instructive ; poetry seemed the nat- 
ural element of his mind, and *^ he could not ope 
his mouth but out there flew a trope," unafTectedly 
and spontaneously, however,— as it were, uncon- 
sciously. One evening, when deprecating the idea 
of rivalry between England and America, he said, 
** Are they not one and the same ? even as Jacob's 
vine, which being planted on one side of the wall, 
grew over it, and hung its boughs and clusters on 
the other side — but still it was the same vine, 
nourished from the same root" Now to vary a 
little thi8 apposite and beautiful illustration, I would 
say, that while America can gather grapes from the 
old vine, she will not plant for herself, nor even 
cherish the off-shoots; in other words, — America, 
as long as she can impoii. our muses cheap, will 
have no muses of her own — no literature ; for half 

' ^en or a Jozca charming aul\iors do noit Tudtk» 
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a national literature; but she cannot import onr 
painters, therefore I liave some hope that she will 
produce a national and original school of art. Is 
it not much that America in her vouthhcx)d ha* 
already sent forth so many painters of European 
celebrity ? Once it was her glory, that she had 
given us West; but the fame of West is paling \u 
the dawi\ of a better and a brighter day, and there 
is nothing in his genius that does not savor more of 
the decrepitude than the youth of art He con* 
ceived great things, but he never conceived them 
greatly ; neither his mind nor bis hand ever rose 
*' to the height of his argument,** — ^tbe most blame- 
less and the most undramatic of painters! Let 
Ameiica be more justly proud that she has given to 
the world — to the two worlds — greater men, whose 
genius can only " brighten in the blaze of day." 
I will not speak here of Newton, of Grcenough the 
sculptor, of Cole the admirable landscape painter, 
of luman the portrait painter, and others, whose 
increasing reputation has not yet spread into fame ; 
but of Leslie, yet living among us, one of the most 
poetical painters of the age, the finest interpretive 
of the spirit of Shakspeare the world has yet seen, 
—Leslie, whom England,— deliberately chosen for 
his dwelling-place, and enriched by his works,— 
may claim as her own ; and of Allston, not in- 
ferior in genius, and of grandeur of aim and pur- 
pose, who died recently in his own land — ^would 
that he had died, or at least lived in ours I There 
was in the mind of this extraox^^uax^ \baxv ^.mqjqs^ 
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of the listless and the morbid, which required the 
spur of generous emulation, of enlightened criti- 
cism, of sympathetic praise, to excite him to throw 
forth the rich creative power of his genius in all its 
might. 

VVilkie used to say, that after receiving one of 
Sir Greorge Beaumont* s critical letters, he always 
painted with moi'e alacrity for the rest of the day ; 
an artist feels the presence — the enlightening and 
enlivening power of sympathy, even when it comes 
in the shape of censure. If the genius of Allston 
languished in America, certainly it was not for want 
of patronage so called — it was not for want of 
praise. The Americans, more particularly those 
of his own city, were proud of him and his Euro- 
pean reputation. Whenever a picture left his easel, 
there were many to compete for it. They spoke of 
pictures of Allston which existed in the palaces of 
English nobles, — of Lord Egremont's " Jacob's 
Dream," of the Duke of Sutherland's " Uriel in 
the Sun," — and they triumphed in the astonishment 
and admiration of a stranger, who started to find 
Venetian sentiment, grandeur, and color, in the 
works of a Boston painter, buried out of sight, 
almost out of mind, for five-and-twenty years — a 
whole generation of European amateurs. 

Though glorified by his fellow-citizens, and con- 
scious that he had achieved an immortality on 
earth, it did strike me wlieix I \v5\s va Mlston'a 
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society, that some inward or outward stimulus to 
exertion was wanting ; that the idea! power had 
of late years overwhelmed liis powers of execution ; 
that the life he was living as an artist was neither 
a healthy nor a happy life. He dreamed away, or 
talked away whole hours in his painting- room, but 
he painted little. He had fallen into a habit which 
, must be perdition to an artist, — a habit of keeping 
late hours, sleeping in the morning, and givmg 
much of the night to readinor, or to conversation. I 
heard complaints of his dilatoriness. He said of 
himself, with a sort of consciousness, and in a dep- 
recating tone, " You must not judge of my in- 
dustry by the number of pictures I have painted, 
but the number I have destroyed." In a letter from 
one of his friends now lying before me, I find a 
passage alluding to this point, which deserves to be 
transcribed for its own feeling and beauty, as well 
as its bearing on the subject. " Often have I 
rebelled against the unthinking judgments which 
are sometimes passed upon Allston, because he does 
not produce more works ; he is sometimes called 
idle ; let those who make the charge first try to 
comprehend the largeness and the fineness of hia 
"views of fame." (What these views were we shall 
see presently in his ovm words.) " What right 
have I to sit in judgment upon genius, until I know 
more of that mysterious organization which, how- 
ever lawless it may seem to others, is yet a law to 
itself? this, that, and the other thing I would 
amend ; am I quite sure that in ao do\\i«o>l ^qn:^^. 
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not break or mar the whole ? Wc must takffi 
genius as it is, and thank it for what it gives u% 
and thank Heaven for having given us it. How 
beautifully the intellectual and spiritual part of 
Ailston's nature is blended with his genius as Slu 
artist, you have seen and felt ; it is the spirit of tbo 
man which hallows his works. You once said we 
had no right to him — ^that you envied us the poew 
session of such a man. Oh, envy us not ! — rob lU 
not of the little we have, which can call off* oo)* 
American mind from the absorbing and hot pursuit 
of vulgar wealth, and the love of perishing things, 
to those calm contemplations which embody in im- 
mortal forms the beautiful and the true 1 ** 

Allston has been for so many years absent from 
England, his merits, even his name, so little known 
to the present generation of artists and lovers of 
art in this country, that a sketch of the incidents 
of his life, before the period of my own personal 
recollections, may not be unwelcome.* 

Washington Allston was a native of South Caro 
lina, and born in 1779. He says of liimself, in 
some notes sent to Mr. Dunlop, that the turn for 
imitation and composition had shown itself as early 
as six years old. His delight was to put together 

* Most of the fbctg and dates in the following sketch arc taken 
firom ^'Dunlop'g History of the Arts of Design in the United 
States," a gosdping, tedious, and conceited book ; yet, in par- 
ticular biograpliies, bearing evident marks of autlientidty and 
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miniature landscapes of his own invention, built up 
with moss, sticks, pebbles, and twigs representing 
trees ; and in manufacturing little men and women 
out of fern stalks. These childish fancies, he says, 
** were the straws by which an observer might have 
guessed which way the current was setting for after- 
life. And yet, after all, this love of imitation may 
be common to childhood. General imitation cer- 
tainly is: but whether adherence to particular 
kinds may not indicate a permanent propensity, I 
leave to those who have studied the subject more 
than I have, to decide." 

He adverts to another characteristic : his early 
passion for the wild, the marvellous, and the terri- 
fic, and his delight in the stoiies of enchantments, 
hags, and witohes, related by his father's negroes. 
From these sports and influences he was sooii torn 
away — sent to school and college, where he went 
through the usual course of studies: never relin- 
,quishing the darling pursuit of his childhood, but 
continuing, unconsciously, the education of his imi- 
tative powers. He drew from prints : and before 
he left school had attempted compositions of his 
own. " I never," he says, " had any regular in- 
structor in the art (a circumstance, I would observe, 
both idle and absurd to boast of), but I had much 
incidental instruction, which I have always, through 
life, been glad to receive from every one in advance 
of myself. And I may add, that there is no such 
thing as a self-taught artist^ in the ignorant accep- 
tation of the words; for tho gred\&^\* ^\iv3& ^^ca^ 

22 
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erer lived must be ind<3bted to others — if not by 
direct teaching, yet indirectly through their works.* 
This reminds us of what Goethe once said of 
himself: " People talk of originality, — what do 
they mean ? — ^as soon as we are bom the surround- 
ing world begins to operate upon us, and so on to 
the end ; and after all, what can we truly call our 
own but energy^ power, will f Could I point out all 
I owe to my great forerunners and contemporaries 
•^-truly there would remain but little over." Yet 
there is such a thing as originality, and we all feel 
it as a presence — just as we acknowledge a partic- 
ular look in a portrait or countenance without 
exactly defining in what consists the differences 
between this particular face and all other faces ; — 
that which is produced may be the result of a com- 
bination of influences ; — but if stamped by the in- 
dividual mind, it is what we call original, for it 
ctrald have been produced only by that mind ; — it 
can be imitated, but never be reproduced by an- 
other. Mozart, who was certainly no metaphy- 
sician, seems to have hit upon the true definition. 
He said : *'I do not aim at originality; 1 do not 
know in what mine consists; — why my productions 
take from 'my hand that particular form or style 
which makes them Mozortish and different from the 
works of other composers, is probably owing to the 
same cause which renders my nose thus or thus,— 
aquiline, or otherwise, — or, in short, makes it Mo- 
Marfs, and different from cither people's." SelA 
i»ugbt persons,— be they ar^stea os ivO^— «xq not 
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Khrkfiy nor even often, original as regards the 
product of tlie mind. 

But, to return from this long digression. Al(> 
flton's artistic education continued with little help, 
certainly, as regards the direction of his genius. 
When at Harvard College, he attempted to paint 
in miniature, but "could make no hand of it.* 
We can easily imagine that the teeming powers (A 
his young mind required a far readier and a far 
larger medium of expression, than the elaborate 
iteration of miniature painting.* 

He was seized about this time with what he calk 
a banditti mania. All his inventions and sketches 
were of scenes of violence ; and he did not get rid 
of these ^* cut-throat fancies" till he had been for 
some time in Europe. 

Before he left college, his future career was 
determined. Left early master of himself, he sold 
his paternal estate for the purpose of studying in 
Europe. He had generous friends, who came for- 
ward with ofiers of aid-^who would fain hate 
prevented this sacrifice of his proper*^y. But AU- 
ston, with the high spirit which through life distin-* 
guished him, refused these ofiTers, and threw 
himself, at once and finally, on his own resources. 

• Haydon, once expresfliog his admiratkm of AUtton, aDadeil 
to his IiaTlng ^vennp miniatare painting, and remarked acufedjTi 
" Next to knowing what lie can do, the best acquisition for aa 
artist Is to know what he eantMt do.'' Dtd Mr. Hajrdon evef 
ttiidy to acquire thli ksAwlidfel 
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He arrived in England in 1803; .was received 
by his countryman, West, then President of our 
Academy, with his usual urbanity and kindness; 
and by Fuseli — not always courteous — with distin« 
guished courtesy. There seems to have been, from 
the first, an immediate and intelligent sympathy 
between these two poetically gifted spirits. AllstOD 
confesses that he then thought Fuseli " the greatest 
painter in the world ; ** and he retained a moi-e 
qualified predilection for him ever af\er. His pre- 
ference of Fuseli to West at that time, favored aa 
he was b}' the attention and kindness of the latter, 
marks the poet : for such Allston was. Fuseli 
asked him what branch of art he intended to pur- 
sue ; he replied, " History.** '* Then, Sir, you have 
come a great way to starve 1 " was the characteristic 
reply. 

The effect which Sir Joshua's pictures produced 
and left on his imagination, also stamps the partic;- 
ular bent of his mind and character. He said, 
happily, ** There is a fascination about them, which 
makes it almost ungrateful to think of their do- 
fects." 

Allston remained two years in England, and 
exhibited three pictures; one of them (a comio 
subject) he sold. This was beginning well. In 
1804 he went to Paris, studied and meditated in 
the Gallery of the Louvre, then rich with the spoils 
of nations ; copied Rubens in the LuJtembourg 
und proceeded to Italy, where W xexM^vied font 
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years, residing chiefly at Rome, where Thorwahlsen 
was his fellow-student. His feeling for what the 
grand old masters had achieved, was deep — was 
genuine. They grew upon his mind, as they do ou 
all minds large enough to take them in. In hia 
appreciation of Michael Angelo, he agreed with 
Sir J jshua: " I know not," he said, " how to speak 
of Michael Angelo in adequate terms of reverence." 
AUston was not satisfied with reverencing the old 
masters, and copying their pictures : he imitated 
I heir mode of study, and devoted much time to the 
irwO<lelling of the figure in clay. That boldness and 
firmness of drawinfj and foreshortening which he 
displayed in his pictures, even his smallest composi- 
tions, may be traced to this practice. He said, late 
in life, " 1 would recommend modelling to all young 
painters, as one of the best means of acquiring an 
accurate knowledge of form. I have occasionally 
practised it ever since." At Rome Allston first 
became distinguished as a mellow and harmonious 
colorist ; and acquired, among the native Grermaa 
painters, the name of the American Titian : there 
I113 formed a lasting friendship with Coleridge and 
Washington Irving. He said of Coleridge, *' To 
no other man whom I have ever known do I owe 
so much intellectually. He used to call Rome * the 
silent city • * but I never could think of it as such 
while with him ; for — meet him when or where I 
would — the fountain of his mind was never dry; 
but, like the far-reaching aqueducts that once sup- 
plied this mistress of the worVvi, \\a \\n\\\^ 'sNxvi^xsa. 
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seemed especially to flow for every classic ruin over 
which we wanderedj When I recall scwae of our 
walks under the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am 
almost tempted to dream that I had once listened 
to Plato in the groves of the Academy. It was 
there he taught me this golden rule, * never to 
judge of a work of art by its defects ; * — a rule as 
wise as benevolent ; — and one which, while it has 
f pared me much pain, baa widened my sphere of 
pleasure." Notwithstanding his sensitive taste, 
Allston remained to the end of his life *^ a wide* 
liker,** to borrow his own expression. 

He returned to Am^erica in 1809, and in 1810 
married Miss Channing, the sister of the great Dr. 
Channing. In 1811 we find him again in England, 
accompanied by his wife. Tlie first work he com- 
menced, after his arrival, was one of his grandest 
pictures, " The Dead Man revived by Elisha's 
Bones," which is now at Philadelphia. While this 
picture was in progress, Allston was seized with a 
dangerous nervous disorder. He went down to 
Clifton, where he placed himself under Dr. King, 
the celebrated surgeon (married to one of the 
Edge worths), who, from his medical attendant, be- 
came his friend. He painted half-length portraits 
of Dr, King and Mrs. King, which he considered 
among his best works in that style. For Mr. Van- 
ilerhost, of Bristol, he painted a large Italian land- 
scape and a sea-pieee. On his return to London 
^08t his amiable wife, after a \xwvou of three 
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tfhort years. In tbe letters already quoted, he aU 
lodes feelingly and briefly to his loss : ** The death 
of my wife left me nothing but my art^ which then 
seemed to me as nothing ! ** In fact, his bereavement 
is said to have caused a temporary derangement 
of his intellect. Under this sorrow he was sustained 
and consoled by his fnend Lieslie, and by degrees 
his mind regained its tone and its powers. The 
beautiful little picture of the " Mother and Cliild " 
(which seems at first to have been intended for a 
representation of the Virgin and Infant Saviour, 
and instantly brings that subject to mind in its 
truly Italian and yet original treatment) was 
painted in England at this time. I saw it at Fhila* 
delphia in the possession of Mr. M'Murtie, and 
thought it charming ; but, as he had said himself, 
" the mother was^ too matronly for a madonna." In 
the year 1816 Allston sold his great picture of 
«' The Dead Man Restored to Life," &c., to the 
Pennsylvanian Academy for 3500 dollars, about 
700/. It had previously obtained, from the Direc- 
tors of the British Institution, the prize of 200 
guineas. He had planned a great picture of 
^* Christ Healing the Sick," but, on reflection, 
abandoned it, deterred by the failure of all at- 
tempts, ancient and modern, to give an adequate 
idea of the Saviour. Yet I cannot help wishing 
that he had entered the lists with West, who never 
seems to have mistrusted his own powers to repre- 
sent any theme, however high, however hoiy. But 
Allston was a poet—felt, thought^ i^'<iivwW^ Vik.^ ^ 
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poet; knew what it is to recoil and tremble in 
presence of the divine ; — and tliis is just what the 
pious and excellent West knew not. 

In 1817, Allston painted his picture of "Jacob's 
Dream," which was purchased immediately by Lord 
Egremont, and is now at Petworth. The subject 
is very sublimely and originally treated, with a 
feeling wholly distinct from the shadowy mysti- 
cism of Rembrandt, and the graceful simplicity of 
Raphael. Instead of a ladder or steps, with a few 
angels, he gave the idea of a glorious vision, in 
which countless myriads of the heavenly host are 
seen dissolving into light and distance, and im« 
measurable flights of steps rising, spreading above 
and beyond each other, till lost in infinitude. 

That Allston had seen Rembrandt's miraculous 
little picture in the Dulwich Gallery — a thing, 
which once seen, ever afterwards haunts the im- 
agination, as though it had been itself stolen out 
of the mysterious land of dreams, — is proved by a 
sonnet, suggested by the picture, and which I copy 
here as a fair specimen of his printed poems. 

As in that twilight superstitious age 
When all beyond the narrow grasp of mind 
Seemed fraught with meanings of supernal kind; 
When e'en the learned, philosophic sage 
Wont with the stars through boundless space to raogff 
LiRten'd with reverence to the changeling's tale. 
E'en 80, thou strangest of all beings strange ! 
E'en so thy visionary scenes I hail. 
That J ike the rambling of an idiot's speech 
IJo image giving of a thing on eaTl\i» 
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^or tlionght significant in reason* s reach, 

Yet in their random shadowings give birth 

To thoughts and things from other worlds that come, 

And fill the soul and strike the reason dumb. 

Not that I can believe that Rembrandt's " shad* 
owings " were mere random^ or that he deserved to 
be likened to an " inspired idiot," any more than 
Shakspeare; but general or egotistic criticism is 
here out of place. I return to my proper theme, 
which is Allston, not Rembrandt 

Another grand picture, painted in England, 
* Uriel in the Sun '* (Paradise Lost, b. iii.), was 
jurchased by the late Marquis of Stafford, and is 
flow at Trentham Hall. It is a colossal figure, fore- 
•hortened, nearly twice the size of life. His own 
account of the method he took to produce the 
eflfect of light in this picture is worth preserving : 
^ I surrounded bim, and the rock of adamant on 
Mrhich he sat, witb the prismatic colors, in the order 
in which the ray of light is decomposed by the 
prism. I laid them on with the strongest colors ; 
And then witb transparent color, so intimately 
olended them as to reproduce the original ray ; it 
was so bright that it made your eyes twinkle as 
you looked at it" ♦ 

In 1818, be returned to America, seized with a 
home-sickness wbicb no encouragement or admira- 

* I have never seen this picture, therefore cannot say what ii 
the present effect of the coloring, or whether it retains this 
4aszlJDg efiect. 
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tion received in England — ^no friendsfaips formed 
liere (though among his friends he counted such 
men as Coleridge, Sir George Beaumont, and Les- 
lie) — could overcome. He was elected Associate 
of the Roval Academy the same year — and would 
have been an R. A. but for one of the laws of 
the Academy, which renders no artist eligible as 
Academician, who is not resident in England. He 
took with him to Amenca only one finished picture^ 
" Elijah in the Wilderness," and this jwctore re- 
mained on his hands till the year 1882. Mr. La- 
bouch^re, when travelling in America, saw it in 
the house of Mr. Davis, of Boston, and became the 
purchaser ; it is now in England. 

From the period of his arrival in America in 
1818, Allston remained settled at Cambridgeport, 
near Boston. In the vicinity of his dwelling-house 
he had erected a large and commodious painting- 
room. His benevolent and social qualities, not 
less than his various intellectual acccHnplishmenta, 
liad gathered round him many loving and admir- 
ing friends, — and among the professors of Harvard 
University he found many congenial associates. 
He was an admirable narrator, his good stories 
being often invented for the occasion. The vi- 
vacity of his conceptions, and the glowing language 
in which he could clothe them, rendered, his con 
versation inexpressibly delightful and exciting. I 
remember, after an evening spent with him, return* 
in^ homo, ve/'j', very late (1 t\uuk \\. vjvis U!k^.a.v ihree 
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in the morning) — with the feelings of one who had 
been magnetized. Could I remember to detail any 
thing he said I should not here report it. but I will 
give one or two passages from my notes which 
show that he could paint with words as well as with 
pigments. 

He says in one of his letters — " I saw the sun 
rise on lake Maggiore — such a sunrise ! the giant 
Alpx $eemedy literally ^ to rise from their purple beds^ 
and putting on their crowns of gold to send up a 
Hallelujah almost audible ! ** In speaking of a pic5- 
ture — the " Entombment of the Virgin," " in which 
the expression and the tremendous depth of color " 
had forcibly struck him, he said, " it seemed as 1 
looked at it as if the ground shook under their tready 
as if the air was darkened by ihdr grief C* When a 
young painter brought him a landscape for his 
inspection, he observed, " Your trees do not look 
as if the birds would fly through them I " About 
lour or five years s^ he published a romance 
entitled '* Moldini," which I thought ill constructed 
as a story, but which contained some powerful de- 
scriptions, and some passages relative to pictures 
and to art such as only a painter-poet could have 
written. It is said, I know not how truly, that he 
has left a series of lectures on painting, in a com- 
plete state : these, no doubt, will be given to th^ 
public. 

His death took place on the 9th <^ June, 1843 
Afler a cheerful evening spent with. b^^t\^:(^^^^o» 
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pang of a single moment released bis soul to Hi 
immortal home. He had just laid his liands on 
the head of a favorite young friend, and after beg- 
ging her to live as near perfection as she could, he 
blessed her with fervent solemnity. Even with 
•hat blessing on his lips he died. He was buried 
by torchlight in the beautiful cemetery of Mount 
Auburn, where hundreds had gathered round to 
look, for the last time, on a face which death had 
scarcely changed, save that " the spirit had left hei 
throne of light** 

About two years before his death, there was an 
exhibition of his works at Boston — an exhibition 
which, in the amount of excellence, might well be 
compared to the room full of Sir Joshua's at the 
Institution last year. Those who have not seen 
many of Allston's pictures will hardly believe this, 
those who have, will admit the justice of the com- 
parison — will remember those of his creations, in 
which he combined the richest tones of color with 
the utmost delicacy and depth of expression ; and 
added to these merits a softness and finish of exe- 
cution and correctness of drawing — particularly in 
the extremities — which Sir Joshua never enter- 
tained, nor, perhaps, attempted. When I have 
thought of the vehement poetical sensibility with 
which Allston was endowed — his early turn for the 
wild, the marvellous, the terrible — his nervous tem- 
/>erament, and the sort of dreamy indolence which 
very now and then seemed lo come over him, ] 
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have more and more deeply appreciated the sober 
grandeur of his compositions, the refined grace of 
some of his most poetical creations, the harmoni- 
ous sweetness which tempered his most gorgeom 
combinations of color, and the conscientious pa 
tient care with which every little detail was exe- 
cuted ; in this last characteristic, and in the pre- 
dominance of the violet tints in the flesh and 
shadows, some of his pictures reminded me moro 
of Lionardo da Vinci than of Titian or of Rey- 
nolds. His taste was singularly pure — even to 
fastidiousness. It had gone on refining and refin- 
ing ; and in the same manner his ifleal had become 
more and more spiritual, his moral sense more and 
more elevated, till in their combination, they 
seemed at last to have overpowered the matenal of 
his art — to have paralyzed his hand. 

In his maturer years, he was far, very far, fron 
the banditti mania of his youth. When applied U\ 
by the American government to assist in decorat- 
ing the Rotunda at Washington, he said, *''• I will 
paint only one subject, and choose my own — no 
haitle-piece J** In this, and in many other things, he 
reminded me of a gi'eat painter of our own — East- 
lake — who also, if I remember rightly, began with 
the banditti mania and the melodramatic in art, 
and is now distinguished by the same refined and 
elevated taste in the 8ele';tion as well as in the 
treatment of a subject, the same elaborate ele- 
gance of execution, and I may add, the same 
power as a thinker in his art No maxv q^n^t \ss^s«^ 
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completely stamped the character of his mind npoii 
his works than did AUston. In speaking of the 
individuality which the old masters threw into 
their works, he said — " This power of infusing 
one's own life, as it were, into that which is 
feigned, appears to me the prerogative of (Jenius 
alone. In a work of art, it is what a man may 
well call his own, for it cannot be borrowed or 
imitated." This, in fact, is wHat we may truly call 
originality. He combated strenuously the axiom 
cherished and quoted by young and idle painters, 
that leaving things unfinished is "leaving some* 
tiling to the imagination." The very statement, 
as he observed, betrays the unsoundness of the 
position, " for that which is unfinished, must neces- 
sarily be imperfect — so that, according to this rule, 
imperfection is made essential to perfection ; the 
error lies in the phrase, * left to the imagination,' 
and it has filled modern art with random flour- 
ishes of no meaning." 

Instead of saying, in common phrase, that ^ in a 
picture something should always be left to the 
imagination," we should rather say that a [Mcture 
** should always suggest something to the imagina- 
tion ; " or, as Goethe has finely expressed it, " every 
consummate work of art should leave something for 
tb.e intellect to divine." In the axiom so put, there 
is no danger of misinterpretation — no excuse for 
those who put us ofi* with random flourishes, where 
feet, or fingers, eyes, nose, and mouth ought to be, 
but are left, in Hie common phrase, to the ima^nar 
Hon, 
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As Allston's works were in accordan<ie with his 
mind — so, to complete the beantiful harmony of 
the man's whole being, were his countenance, per- 
son, and deportment, in accordance with both. 

When I saw him, in 1838, 1 was struck by the 
dignity of his figure, and by the simple grace of 
his manners ; his dress was rather careless, and he 
wore his own fine silver hair long and flowing ; his 
forehead and ^yes were remarkably good; the 
general expressdon of his countenance open, seri- 
ous, and sweet ; the tone of his voice earnest, sofk, 
penetrating. Notwithstanding the nervous irrita- 
bility of his constitution, which the dangerous and 
prolonged illness in 1811 had enhanced, he was 
particularly gentle and self-possessed. 

He was at that time painting on two great pic- 
tures, " the Death of King John," and *♦ Belshas- 
zar^s Feast." The first he declined showing me, 
because, as he said, ** to exhibit bis pictures to any 
other eye in certain stages of their progress, always 
threw cdd water on him."* The latter 1 was 

* He afterwards, with the sensltlTe delicacy which belonged to 
hta character, apologfaed for hit refkital In words which I tnm- 
•cribe. ** Mrs. Jameson most not suppose that I declined show- 
ing her ' King John ' in its unfinished state, because I had anj 
secrets in my practice, which, she is no doubt aware, Is the case 
with some artistB. On the contrary, I hoM It as a duty freely lo 
commuuicate all that I know to every artist who thinks it worth 
the asking. To the younger artists espcdally, who eome to me 
for odTice, I am In the habit of showing my pictures in tiieir 
various stages, in otda to illustrate the principles on which I 
I^Meed. The reaaon I aiwlgn»d for not showing what I was im- 
OMdlatriy engaged on, that it threw cold water upon me, was Um 
tone on* ; I most beg hat BOi to wg MbA \ ^ja^^^i^^^ttxk %aasi 
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warned not to speak of. It had been in hand 
since 1814, had been begun on an immense scale 
(16 or 17 feet in length), and he had gone on 
altering, effacing and marring, promising and de- 
laying its completion till it had become a subject 
he could hardly bear to allude to, or to hear men* 
tioned by others; his sensitiveness on this one 
point did at last almost verge on insanity. I heard 
various reasons assigned for this ; one was, that an 
execution had been levied on the work, which had 
excited in the painter's mind so deep a feeling of 
discouragement and disgust, that he would not 
afterwards touch it ; the other reason given was, 
that the leading idea of the picture, that of mak- 
ing the light radiate from the supernatural hand, 
had been anticipated by Martin in his '•'' Belshaz- 
zar's Feast** At the period of my visit to Allston 
I saw this fatal picture rolled up in a corner of the 
apartment, and scarcely dared to look that way 
On his easel lay a sketch of two sisters, life-size, 
the figure and attitude of one of them borrowed or 
adapted from "Titian's Daughter." The two 
heads in contrast, one dark, the other fair ; one 
gay, coquettish, the other thoughtful; the whole 
admirable, as a piece of color and expression. 
But I was most struck by two beginnings ; one a 

thing on my art, for it troubles me to haye the public expect any 

thing of me. I feel as if they were looking over my shoulder. 

I may not lire to complete what I have begun, and it is bettet 

that they should not have it in their power to reproach my mem- 

oryforany diaippoiatment they might choose to feign or feel." 

Ife was probably shrinking under some repTO&cYi ou «ocousl\ «€ 

'le ill-iatea Belsbaau, when he wrote the eiboive. 
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Dance of Fairies on the Sea-shore, froiu the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, exquisitely poeticaL The 
other left a idU greater — an ineffaceable impres- 
son iin my mind. It was a sea-piece — a thunder- 
storm retiring, and a frigate bending to the gale ; 
it was merely a sketch in white chalk upon a red 
|px)und, and about five feet high as nearly as I can 
reooUect, — not even the dead coloring was laid on ; 
I never saw such an effect produc<Mi by such a 
vehicle, and had not mine own eyes seen it, I could 
not have conceived or believed it to be possible. 
There was absolute modon in the clouds and 
waves — all the poetry, all the tumult of the tem- 
pest were diere ! — and I repeat, it was a sketch in 
IBvhite chalk-r-not even a shadow ! Around the 
walls of his room were scratched a variety of sen- 
tences, some on fragments of paper stuck up with 
a wafer or pin, — some on the wall itself. They 
WiOre to serve, he said, as '* texts for reflectioQ be- 
fyre he began his 4lay's work." One or two of 
these fixed my aUendon ; became the subject of 
diacussion and cooversatioii ; and at length he 
allowed a mutual friend to copy them for me-~ 
with the express permission to make any use of 
thorn I thought proper; and thus sanctioned, I do 
not hesitate to subjoin a few of them. In the ab- 
icni^e of his pictures, and until a fuller exposition 
of his mind be placed before us by his biographer, 
they wiU better illustrate the character and genius 
ef this remarkable man than any thing that can be 
said of him. 

23 
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1. The painter who is content with the praii^ 
of the world in respect to what does not satisfy 
himself, is not an artist but an artisan ; for though 
his reward be only prsuse, his pay is that of a 
mechanic for his time, and not for his art. 

2. He that seeks popularity in art closes the 
door on his own genius: as he must needs paint 
for other minds, and not for his own. 

3. Reputation is but a synonyme of populanty : 
dependent on suffrage, to be increased or dimin- 
ished at the will of the voters. It is the creature, 
80 to speak, of its particular age, or rather of a 
particular state of society; consequently, dying 
with that which sustained it. Hence we can 
scarcely go over a page of history, that we do 
not, as in a churchyard, tread upon some buried 
reputation. But fame cannot be voted down, 
having its immediate foundation in the essential. 
It is the eternal shadow of excellence, from which 
it can never be separated, nor is it ever made 
visible but in the light of an intellect kindred with 
that of its author. It is that light by which the 
shadow is projected, that is seen of the multitude, 
to bo wondered at and reverenced, even while so 
little comprehended as to be often confounded with 
the substance — the substance being admitted from 
the shadow, as a matter of faith. It is the econo* 

my of Providence to provide such lights: like 
rising and setting stars, t\iey foWo^ ^ach. other 
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ilirougli successive ages : and thus the monumental 
form of Genius stands forever relieved against its 
own imperishable glory. 

■ 

4. All excellence of every kind is but variety 
of truth. If we wish, then, for something beyond 
the true, we wish for that which is false. Accord- 
ing to this test how little true is there in art! 
Little indeed ! but how much is that little to him 
who feels it ! 

5. Fame* does not depend on the will of any 

* In toanaeribing this aphorism, I am reminded of a nobto 
passage in one of Joanna Baillie's poems. How many such 
passages are scattered through her works, which have been 
qooted, and applied, and IkmiHarized to ear and memory 
tot PoTtj yean past— until we ahnost forget to whom we om 
theml 

0, who shall lightly say that ftme 
Is nothing but an empty name, 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm, 
The nerres to brace, the heart to warm ; 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 
The young firom slothful couch will start, * 
And TOW, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part ? 

O, who shall lightly say that fiime 

Is nothing but an empty name, 
WA<n, but for those our mighty dead^ 

All ages past a blank toould 6e, 

Sunk in oblivion^s murky bed— 

A desert bare—a shipless sea? 
They are the distant objects seen^ 
The lofty mark* cf what hatKbeMU 
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fhr fame ui clift jfapacikT oi' kMuired nitgt lta ^ v 
and .47'irx^hv is nrr :i fiihjeet of villatyz wUt 
Rr^-irarion, ha-ir.x ia foarrri* fn die oopalar rooer, 
M a «;rkr->nce wfaicb mar einiuer be nCGereii or a»- 
ptre«)Kii at pIi^a.<»uTe. IWpataiiba beiii^ eaaudaOv 
<i«»ridnQf>rran€OcuT m tlw^Ti at dke mcirf cf the 
Koviooa aikd tfae Igaaraac Beit Fame* 
verj birtk ia po^kvmmu^ and wkick u oaif 
1^ <afw< ^ Mif ^ho of it* /Vy;rf<?/w £ir9«^ 
min/fjtf fi^n nether be increaaed nor dhmnwhpd bgr 
anjT degiee of wilfoli 



$. What %i^ if in the natural trofU, tneh m 
faMne in the inteTIectoal : both reqniring an oAmi*- 
phere in orrler to become perceptible. Hence tke 
fame of Michael Angeio is, to some minds, a non- 
entity ; even as the sun itself woold be inrisible in 
vacuo. 

7. Fame has no necessary conjunction with 
praiM5 : it may exist without the breath of a 
word : it is a reeoffnifion of ezeellenee which mtis» 
befeit, but need not be fpoken. Even the enviom 
must feel it : feci it, and hate it io silence. 



0, who Hhall lightly lay that tbms 
Tr nothing but an tmpty name, 
When memory of the mig^jr dead 
To earth •woro pUgrimii' wIstAil eya 
The brlghtent rays of choorjog tllao^ 
T/iat iiolnt. ip ImmoYtaUtyl 
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8. I cannot believe, that Any m&n who deserved 
fame, ever labored for it i that is, directly. For as 
fame is but the contingent of excellence, it would 
be like an attempt to project a shadow before its 
substance was obtained. Many, hoT^ever, have so 
fancied : " I write and paint for fame," has often 
been repeated : it should have been, " I write, I 
paint for reputation." All anxiety, therefore, 
iibout fame, should be placed to the account of 
iieputation. 

d« A man may be pretty sure that he has not 
attained excellence, when it is not all in all to him. 
Nay, I may add, that if he looks beyond it, lie has 
not reached it. Thi« is not the less true for being 
good Irish, 

10. An original mind is rarely understood until 
it has been reflected from some half-dozen conge- 
nial with it : so averse are men to admitting the true 
in an unusual form : whilst any novelty howevei* 
fantastic, however false, is greedily swallowed. Nor 
is this to be wondered at ; for all truth demands a 
response, and few people care to thirtky yet they 
must have something to supply the place of 
thought Every mind Would appeal* original, 
if every man had the oower of projecting hia 
own into the mind qi£ others. 

11. All effort at ori^nality must end either in 
the quaint or the monsfcroUB. ¥ot ho \»»si Vtv^^'^ 
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himself as an original : he can only believe it oa 
the report of others to whom he is made knoum^ as 
he is by the projecting power before spoken of. 

12. There is an essential meanness in the wish 
to get the better of any one. The only competition 
worthy of a wise man is with himself. 

13. Reverence is an ennobling sentiment; it 
IS felt to be degrading only by the vulgar mind, 
which would escape the sense of its own little- 
ness, by elevating itself into the antagonist to what 
is above it 

1 4. He that has no pleasure in looking up, is 
not fit to look down ; of such minds are the man- 
nerists in art; and in the world, the tyrants of all 
sorts. 

15. The phrenologists are right in putting the 
organ of self-love in the back part of the head. It 
being there that a vain man carries his light; the 
consequence is that every object he approaches 
becomes obscure by his own shadow. 

16. A witch's sklfi* cannot more easily sail in the 
teeth of the wind, than the human eye can lie 
against fact; but the truth will often quiver througb 
lips with a lie upon them. 

17, It ia a hard matter for a mati lo\v^ alt over 
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Nature having provided king's evidence in almost 
every member. The hand will sometimes act as a 
vane, to show which way the wind blows, when 
every feature is set the other way ; the knees smite 
together and sound the alarm of fear under a fierce 
countenance ; the legs shake with anger, when aU 
above is calm.* 

18. Make no man your idol I For the best man 
must have faults, and his faults will usually become 
yours, in addition to your own. This is as true in 
art, as in morals. 

19. The Devil's heartiest laugh, is at a detract- 
ing witticism. Hence the phrase, ** devilish good,** 
has sometimes a literal meaning. 

20. There is one thing which no man, however 
generously disposed, can g-'ve, but which every one, 
however poor, is bound |p pay. This is Praise. 
He cannot give it, because it is not his own ; since 
what is dependent for its very existence on some- 
thing in another, can never become to him a pos^ 

■ * An endnent lawyer, who is aoeustomed to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, once told me, that in oases under liis scrutiny where h» 
has known the words and oaths to have come forth glibly, while 
the whole fiuse and form seemed converted into one impenetrable 
and stead&st mask, lie lias detected fitlsehood in a trembling of 
the muscle underneath the eye ; and that the perception of it 
has put liim on the scent again, wnen he had thought himself 
hopelessly at fiiuit ; so true it is, that a man " eantwt He all 
11 
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sesskfn ; nor can he ju^ly withhold it, when tlM 
presence of merit claims it as a consequence. A» 
praise, then, cannot be made a gift, so, neither, 
when not his due, can any man receive it ; he may 
think he does, but he receives only wards; for 
desert being the essential condition of praise, there 
can be no reality in the one without the other. 
This is no fanciful statement ; for though praise 
may be withheld by the ignorant or envious^ it can- 
not be but that, in the course of ttj/tei an existing 
merit will, on some one, produce ita effects ; inas- 
much as the existence of any cause without ita 
efiect, is an impossibility. A fearful truth lies at 
the bottom of this, an irreversible justice for the 
weal or woe of him who confirms or vic^tes it 

Afler this first introduction to Allston, I s|>cnt 
two whole mornings at Boston, hunting out his 
pictures, wherever they were to be found. At 
this distance of time, I will not trust to memory, 
but mention only those of which I have a memo- 
randum, — of which the description, and the im« 
pression they left on my own mind, were noted 
on the spot 

'* Rosalie Listening to Music." The figure of a 
young girl, life-size and three-quarters. She haa 
been readinjj. The hand which holds the book 
has dropped; the other is pressed on her bosom. 
The head a little raised. Hapt, yet melancholy 
attention in the opening eyes and parted lipa 
The coloring deep, delicate, ricK 
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Whcm I first «aw tbiri pfictnre, In tbe drawing- 
rtMnn <jf Mr. Appletcyn, of Boston, I had never 
see'J Allstori-^dkl not even recollect his name. It 
af once so t'aptirated my attention, that T could not 
take my eyes from it — even though one who might 
well have sat for a Rosalie W2is at my side. I 
thought I had never beheld such a counienancey 
ex'jept in some of the female heads of Titian or 
Palma. Yet the face was not what would bo 
termed beautiful ; and oh, how far from the setv- 
timental, ringletted prettines^ of oitr fashionable 
painters ! 

When 1 afterwards asked Mr. AUston whether 
his poem of " Rosalie " bad suggested the picture^ 
€ft the picture the stanzas, he repliedy that, ^*aa 
well as he could recollect, the conception of the 
poerb and c^ the picture bad been simultaneous 
in his riiind." He received for this picture 1200 
dollars, about £250. 

"Miriam Singing her* Songof Trirnnph." Figure 
three-quarters, extremely fine, especially in color ; 
per'baps too much of solemn melancholy and ten- 
derness in the expression, — in the mouth particu- 
larly ; yet there may be a propriety in this concep- 
tion of the character. In tbe possession of Mr. 
8ears, of Boston. 

"A Roman Lady Reading." Figure three-quar- 
ters. The same kind of beauty as the picture of 
Rosalie ; a head and countenance Ht\\kx yssmg^isss^s^ 
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finer than beaufy; a contemplative grandeur and 
simplicity in the attitude, the hands very elegant 
and characteristic, and admirably drawn; alto* 
gether a noble painting! In the possession of Mr. 
Dwight, of Boston. 

" Jeremiah Dictating to the Scribe his Prophecy 
of the Destruction of Jerusalem." Two figures, 
Hfe-size ; a grand composition, but the canvas seem- 
ed to me to want height, which took away, from 
the general effect The prophet seated, with flow- 
ing beard, and wide eyes glaring on the future; 
the head of the scribe, looking up and struck widi 
a kind of horror, finer still. Coloring admirable, 
rich, and deep and clear ; olive and purple dnts 
predominating. There is a jar on the left, about a 
foot and a half high, painted with such a finish of 
touch and tone, such illusive relief, as to cheat the 
sense, — and yet it is not obtrusive. In the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Gibbs. I have reason to remember 
this picture ; for, while looking at it, I was leaning 
on the arm of Dr. Channing. He afterwards told 
me, that when the picture was exhibited, the water- 
jar excited far more wonder and admiration than 
the prophet; and that a countryman, after con- 
templating the picture for a considerable time, 
turned away, exclaiming, " Well ! he was a 'cute 
man that made that jar! " The merely imitative 
always strikes the vulgar mind. 

** Beatrice " — ^Dante's, not Sbaks^^oare'a — Figui« 
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tliree-tpariers — ^the same kind of merit as the " Ko* 
salie " and the " Roman Lady." This most lovely 
picture struck me more the second time I saw it 
than the first ; the hand holding the cross, painted 
with exceeding truth and delicacy. In the posses* 
sion of Mr. Eliot, mayor of Boston. 

"Lorenzo and Jessica,** a small picture. The 
'two figures seated on a bank in front, her hand 
Kes in his ; I never saw anything better felt than 
the action and expression of those hands! — one 
could see they were thrilling to the finger ends. 
The dark purple sky above ; the last gleam of day- 
light along the horizon — no moon. In the posses- 
sion of Mr. Jackson, of Boston. For this exquisite 
little picture Allston received 600 dollars. 

"The Evening Hymn.** A young girl seated 
amid ruins. She is on a bank, and her feet hang 
over a subterranean arch, within which, in the 
deep shadow, is dimly descried the fragment of a 
huge torso; she is singing her vesper hymn to the 
Virgin ; the expression of devotion and tenderness 
in the head of the girl, and of deep repose in the 
whole conception, very beautiful ; there is a gleam 
of golden sunset thrown across the foreground of 
the picture, which has an extraordinary efiect In 
the possession of Mr. Dutton. 

« Saul and the Witch of Endor,** beautifully 
punted, but I did not like the con<^i^t\Qv\\ Vsk^^c:^ 
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iitsiUtilcoi. the getihis of Ssllvator hdd rebtiked and 
overpowered that of Alkton. In the possesion of 
Colonel PerkinSj of Boston. 

At Boston I saw, likewise, several fine landscape 
x>me of Italian and some of American scenery. 

At New York. " Rebecca at the Welk" In the 
possession o£ M. Van Schaickv 

At Philadelphia. ** The Dead Man restored to 
I>ife on Touching the Bones of the Prophet Elisha" 
•^(2 Kings xiii. 20). The scene is the interior of 
a fnotintain cavern, into which the dead man hM 
been let down by two slaves, one of whom is at 
the head, the other at the feet of the body ; other 
figures above; life-size. This picture has some 
magnificent points, and much general grandeur, 
without anything exaggerated or intrusire, which 
is the fine characteristic of Allston's compositions 
(those I have seen at least). The best part of the 
picture is the dead man extended in front, in whose 
form and expression the- sickly dawn of returning 
life is very admirable and fearful. The drawing 
in the feet and hands extremely fine. The bones 
of the prophet are just revealed behind, in a sort 
of faint phosphoric light emitted by them. Several 
figures above in the background, in various atti- 
tudes of horror, fear, amazement I suppose the 
female figure fainting to be the wife or mother of 
the man. The picture is 13 feel by \\. 
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I heard much of a picture I did not see — "Spa- 
!atro*s Vision of the Bloody Hand,** from Mrs. 
Radcliffe*s " Italian." It is now in the possession 
of Air. Ball, of CWleston. 

Thus far the written memoranda at the time. 1 
saw several other pictures, of which there was not 
ixBe to note tLny partieular deseription, but aU 
bearing more or less the impress of mind, of power, 
and of grace. 

When I heard of Allston's death it was not with 
regret or pain, but rather with a start, a shudder, 
as when a light, which, though distant, Is yet 
present, is suddenly withdrawn. It seemed to me, 
that in him America had lost her third great man. 
What Washington was as a statesman, Channing 
•0 a moralist — thai was Allston as an artist: 



ADELAIDE KEMBLE: 

AND THE LTRICAL DRAMA IN 1841. 

WrI 4 jn to accompany a series at Aill-Iength Dravingti «zoeiitel 
by BIr. John Hayt«r, for the Marquess of Titchfield, represent* 
log Miss Kemble in all the characters in which she had appeared^ 
and the most striking passages of each. 

August, 1848. 

How oflen we have had cause to regret that the 
histrionic art, of all the fine arts the most intense 
in its immediate effect, should be, of all others, the 
most transient in its result! — and the only me- 
morials it can leave behind, at best, so imperfect 
and so unsatisfactory ! When those who have 
attained distinguished celebrity in this department 
of art retire from the stage, it is the most mournful 
of all departures for those who disappear, and for 
those who are lefl behind; for there is no other 
bond between the public and its idol than this un- 
limited sympathy of mutual presence. Adelaidb 
Kemblk exists to us no more. She has retired 
within the sacred precincts of domestic life, 
whither those who made her the subject of 
public homage, or public criticism, will not pre- 
sume to follow her, except with silent blessing, 
heartfelt goxi-wishes, and grateful thoughts for 
remembered pleasure, mingled, \wtT\vai^a, with some 
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njgrets, to waken up whenever her name is heard, 
—as heard it will be. Her short career as a 
dramatic artist, has become a part of the history 
ot our country's Drama; — as such, it must be 
recorded ; — as such, it will be the subject hereafter 
of comparison — of reference. Those who imagine 
that when the distinguished artist, whose life and 
destinies have in a manner mingled with our own, 
is withdrawn from our sight, sympathy and mem- 
ory are extinguished, commit a great mistake. 
Without entering here into the question of its 
expediency or inexpediency, public or private,— 
since it is a necessity, — since the record 7nust and 
fcUl live, — it had better live in a form that is digni- 
fiefl by its instructiveness and its truth, than in 
a form degraded by levity and untruth; and 
therefore it is that this sketch, which was at first 
intended to be strictly private, is here allowed a 
place : that a name and a fame, familiar to the 
many, might be rescued from vulgar and ephemeral 
criticism, and take — as far as this inadequate tribute 
may avail — ^the place they deserve to hold in our 
memory. 

When Johnson said of Garrick, that ** his death 
had eclipsed the gayety of nations,** he expressed a 
simple fact, which yet was only a part of the whole 
truth. Not gayety only, not merely the amusement 
of an idle hour, have we owed to the great artist, 
—more especially the great vocal and lyrical 
artist, — ^but that blessed relief from the pressure 
of this working-day world ; that ^ewvaH "^^ctcM^^ 
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up of the spirit, under the sympathetic intiu)* 
enees of beauty, passion, power, poetry, m^lody^ 
. which fuses together a multitude of pupd^ iu the 
one delicious and kindred feeling ; and surely this 
is much to be thankful for! Those who have felt 
and acknowledged the influence of this fascinat^ofji 
have too gener^ly, and under the excitement of 
the moment, exhibited their gratitude by impulse^ 
as short-lived, by tributes as empty, by renrard^ aju 
glittering, as the mere stage triumph ; shouts aA4 
bravoes, — ^some tears perhaps, forgotten as soon as 
shed, — jewels, flowers, flattftryi lip-hopi9ge,-r-adl 
that b readiest. and easiest to pay. But never, 
certainly, did chivalrous adnairation tender ^ more 
elegant and appropriate homage than in the seri^ 
of Drawings which this memoir was written to 
illustrate. It was surely a beautiful thought, tha$ 
of summoning a kindred art to give permanence tx) 
what seemed in its nature so transient — the charm 
of the momentary action, the varied turns of ex? 
pression, the grace of which words eould oi^ly 
preserve the record, not the image. And as the 
idea was in itself beautiful, so it has been beautir 
Ailly carried out: Mr. Hayter has avoided those 
mistakes into which one with less feeling, — one who 
had less sympathy with the object, and less enthu- 
siasm for the subject of his work, would inevitably 
have been betrayed. These Drawings are a good 
example of what such representations ought to be ; 
they were to be as faithful as could be required to 
the momeat, to the action, to t\k<& ^TLigit^eaion : thejr 
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were to be scenici dramatic, but, at the same timo, 
they were to be poetical, and as far as possible 
removed from the theatrical; — and herein lay the 
difficulty,— conquered, I must say, with siniii^alar 
felicity. While the figure and action of the 
principal person are given with portrait-like fidel- 
ity, down to the very minutiae of her dress, the 
accompaniments are generalized, and all that could 
recall the conventional stage arrangements, and 
stage effects, has been carefully avoided. Thus 
they have all the value of truth, and all the 
charm of fancy. They appeal to the imaginar 
taon and to the memory without recalling, for one 
moment, any associations but those of graceful 
movement and delicious song; and if the record 
I am about to trace should add to such associations 
some others, from a higher and a deeper source of 
interest, it will at least be not unworthy of its aim, 
and the motive which gave it birth. 

Any one who had undertaken to write of Ade- 
laide Kemble without knowing her personally, 
could never have done justice to her artistic ex- 
cellence. For one to whom she has Ions been 
personally known, to write of her merely as an 
artist, is very difficult 

It has been said, and with a plausiole appear- 
ance of candor, that, in estimating the distin- 
guished artist in any department of art, the moral 
qualities of the individual, apart from the mani- 
festations of the genius, conceTn wa iio\.\ ^^ q\a 
24 
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business is with the processei mental, moral, 
accidenlsd (if anything be accidental), throu^ 
wbich it is produced and perfected ; that in bring- 
ing these considerations to bear on the principal 
subject, we hazard injustice, if we do not offer 
indignity, to the object of our admiration. Yet to 
set such considerations wholly aside, what n it buHt 
to confound the artbt with the artisan ? It is a 
matter of indifierence to me who made tius table 
at which 1 write. It is no matter of iadifference 
to me who wrote this book I read ; from what mind 
emanated these words X)ver which i have riied 
burning tears; whose hand fixed on the caavas 
these forms wbich are to me as a reveiatioii (muk 
heaven. It is, on the contrary, of the h^ert 
import to me that I should know that which I 
must needs iove, and be abie to approve where I 
am called on to admire. The eager curiosity, the 
insatiate interest with which we seek to penetrate 
the characters, to disclose the existence of those 
on whom the public gaze has been fixed in deiight 
and wonder^ is among the strongest forms of humaix 
sympathy. We have been forced to feel theif 
power through every pidse of our being \-^u re^ 
turn we '* would piuek out the heart of their mys- 
tery." This form of sympathy may be very 
inconvenient to its dbject, and sometimes very 
suspicious in its motive, and oftentimes very indis- 
creet in its application ; but to say that it is wrong, 
that it either can be, or ought to be, otherwise, is 
bf^ false and absurd. It is so; ttsiiV^Wk^aa 
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kamxn beings arre oonstitated as they are, it must 
he ^o. What great artist ever Itved ;and worked 
in this world with regard to wihom lame wzts not 
**lave disgiufied^" llae genius which coald be 
wholly analyzed withoctt peferenoe to the perse* 
naliti^ would be wanting in all that givps genius 
Its value 'On -earth — die power of awakening to 
Bympathy, and excitiog to action. Where the 
moral qualities of ihe artist have not strongly influ«' 
enced his art, that art, in its manifestation, has had 
iio4eep'nor lasting influence on oliiers. In fact, to 
tmravel and divide tlie character, and set^Eig aside 
lihe woman in all her womanly relations with soci- 
ety, exhibit -only the aatist, would be to conveit the 
^bnming and the shining li^t" into a Itollow, 
flimsy transparency ; — ^to set lap what Carlyle eaUa 
a 4m%dacrum in place of tfas living, breathifig, 
heart-warming reality. 

The true artist ^MqganiEadon, luUy developed by 
exercise of its piedomiiiant faculties, will always 
retain sometliuif eiukilike ; i dioiild even say, 
judging ^m examples I have met with, something 
thUdisk, I nse tixe word with no irreverence. 
The Countess Faustina says, characteristically^ 
^ What I do not know, I cannot learn ; " and ao 
it often b with artist minds of a h^ order. 
Through passion, through power, through suffer- 
ing, we effect much ; unless to these ai« added 
CM^dties of comparison, redeetion, sympathy — we 
do not learn aonch. And by sympathy I do no! 
tteau here the inslincti of b«netc^«tt»^ ^ >^ 
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but the power of throwing one's own being into 
the being of another. The artist mind, on the 
contrary, absorbs other minds into itself ; such 
characters are objects to others, they do not make 
objects of others, unless there be the desire to pos- 
sess. The faculties through which we learn are 
precisely those which the artist either exercises not 
%t all or within a limited range ; the judgment ia 
not often brought to bear on realities ; the sympar 
thies recoil from the practical and flow into the • 
imaginative part of the being. Hence it is that 
minds of this class, otherwise highly gifted and sur- 
prisingly developed in power of a particular kind, 
— artist minds, as long as they exist chiefly in and 
for their art, their faculties bent on working, cre- 
ating, representing, — often remain immature in 
judgment, and unfitted to cope with the actual 
Experience either comes to them more slowly and 
at a later period than to most others ; or, if it come, 
it teaches nothing ; they never seem the wiser for it. 
In such minds experience is not material for con- 
duct, but material for fancy, and their theory and 
their practice are found strangely and uncon- 
sciously at variance; — in short, they remain chil- 
dren ; and — spite of all their faults and provoca- 
tions—one is tempted to add, " Of such are the 
kingdom of heaven ; *' so ethereal are they, com- 
pared to those whose minds have been shaped by 
pressure of outer circumstances — like clay, instead 
oT being developed from within, like the flower. 
Some artist natures, with wlaicYi m^ crwxsk. V^ask 
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been brought into contact, I have likened in m^ 
impatience to ill-managed wall fruit — ripe, rich, 
blooming, luscious on one side ; on the other, im- 
mature, defective, sometimes worse — hard, if not 
rotten. 

How far in such natures we might bring the bal- 
ance right, through watchful discipline and due 
cultivation, is a question : — how much might be 
gained, how much lost — for something would cer- 
tainly be lost in the process — and how far such 
natures, and how far society, would be benefited 
by the result, are also questions not to be hastily 
answered. One thing is certain, the Darteneufs 
in art would fare the worse ; they would lose their 
**bite out of the sunny side of the peach." 

Such reflections may app^r rather too general 
and serious for the matter in hand, — the eloge of 
an accomplished singer; but they will not be 
deemed out of place, nor, as I trust, in danger of 
misapprehension, where the theme is such a woman 
and such an artist as Adelaide Kemble. With her^ 
as with every true woman, the intellect and the 
genius were modified by the sensibilities and the 
moral qualities. With her^ as with every great 
artist, her art was not a profession merely, — acci- 
dental and divisible from the rest of her existence ; 
it was in her blood, in her being, a part of the ma 
terial of her life. AVas she not a Kemble born^ 
the true daughter of her race ? And though in 
her the artistic organization v<ra& \!(\Qit^ ^^'^s!k. \afi^ 
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anccd* by large sympathies and wanu^ i^ectibiis, it 
was of force enou^ to ^ve the bent to her dispo- 
sition and determine the vooadon. Not that Ade- 
laide Kemble could aver have found her sole, or 
even her highest happiness in her theatrical voca- 
tion ; not that the loftiest triumph o£ gratified ambi- 
tion, however nobly directed^ could have sufficed to 
such a heart, ^^ or have filled fuU the soul hungry 
for joy." But the experiment was to be tned. 
Till it had been tried, till a part of her life had 
4owed out in t^is, its natural direction, she never, 
as I firmly believe, could have entered with satis- 
faction, or a settled mind, or assurance in herself^ 
en any other condition of existence. 

Yet in her case, as in her sister's, there were 
prejudices to be overcome, or, at least, pre-arrange- 
ments to be set aside. She was first, at the age of 
seventeen, intended for a concert singer, without 
any view to the stage.* Her magnificent voice, 
naturally a contralto, was more remarkable at this 
time for volume and quality of tone, than for com^ 
pass and flexibility. The range of power and exe- 
cution necessary for a dramatic singer, was to be 

* She made her first appearance, as a concert singer, in Lon* 
don, and Aubsequently at the York festiral in 1834. She iSdled, 
or, at least, produced no effect. She had not been sufficientiy 
prepared by study ; her appearance was, I hare heard, contraiy 
to her own wishes, and she had not the firee and entire use of 
ner own powers, erea as for as they wore dtreloped. It would 
be difficult for those who hare seen her tread the stage in Se-. 
Diiramide to imagine, how timid she was, how gauche^ how totally 
dert^d ofaelf-poaaeaAon at this time, and for a long time after 
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acquired only by loag and profound fitud}, and 
incessant practice. To attain that command over 
her voice, which was to be with her a means, not 
an end, she went first to Paris, and placed herself 
under the tuition of Bordogni for three years.- She 
then visited Germany; revisited England in the 
spring of 1838 ; and in the same year proceeded 
to Italy, for the purpose of practice and improve- 
ment 

Her first theatrical engagement v^as made for 
the Theatre at Trieste. On her way from Milan 
to Trieste she was detained at Venice. The Im- 
presario there, the Marchese Pallavicini, whose 
Prima Donna had failed, and who was at a loss' 
how to finish his season, prevailed on her to ap- 
pear for one night This accident was the cause 
of her making her first appearance as a singer and 
actress on the stage of the Fenice, at Venice. 

The opera was the*' Norma;" her success com- 
plete, notwithstanding a degree of timidity and 
dmotion which had nearly overpowered her self- 
possession. She sang in the same opera seven 
more nights at the other theatre, the San Bene* 
detto, and with increasing eiTect and popularity. 
She then proceeded to fulfil her engagement at 
Trieste. 

She remained in that city for about three months, 
!md sang with great success, first in the Gemma di 
Vergy, a poor part, and not well calculated either 
for acting or singing, and then in Riccl'ti " '^vyio.^ 
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di Figaro." Thb last opera, though full of cbami- 
ing musid, failed in consequence of two cabals at 
the same time, — ^JVIazzucato's party, who wished 
his opera of " Esmeralda ** to carry the day, and 
the party of Conte Tasca, whose wife (La Taccani) 
was the other Prima Donna, and who tried to 
make everything fail in which she did not sing. 
This, perhaps, was the first initiation of a high and 
generous spirit into the mean intrigues and traccLS* 
series of the Italian theatres. Long experience 
rendered such displays of selfishness and envious 
temper a mere matter of course ; but even when 
use had lessened the amazement and disgust with 
which they were at first encountered, the sense of 
the painful and the ridiculous remained to the 
last. 

From Trieste Adelaide returned to Milan, and 
made her first appearance at the Scala, in the 
** Lucia di Lammermoor." In consequence of one 
of those intrigues de Uitatre to which I have allud- 
ed, and which, in this particular instance, had ar- 
ra^'ed against her the whole corps d*opdra, and 
even the Impresario himself, she had nearly failed ; 
but recovered her hold on the public sympathies ; 
maintained her position, and sang for sixteen nights 
with increasing success. 

She then proceeded to Padua, and sang there io 

Mercadante's " Elena da Feltre " with the highest, 

the most enthusiastic applause. Then succeeded a 

long JUnesSf produced by being called on to sing 

when under the infiuence of fever. 13\m,u^ an in- 
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CerVal of several months she did not appear befora 
the public, at least not on the stage. She remained 
at Bologna, studying for the greatest part of the 
time, under the direction of Mercadante and 
Cartagenova, — the former the mosi profound 
musician, the latter the most accomplished lyrical 
actor, in Italy. 

Her next appearance was at Mantua, where 
ghe sang in the " Lucia " and " Elena de Feltre," 
with complete success. Thence she proceeded to 
Naples, where she sang for ten months with in- 
creasing popularity, before the most fastidious au- 
diences in Italy, in the " Beatrice di Tenda," the 
»* Otello," the " Due Figaro," an opera buffa of 
Speranza ; in the " Bravo " of Mercadante, the 
*' Norma," and the " Sonnambula ; " acquiring in 
every new part added power, and added celebrity. 
She was at the height of her reputation, and 
might now have commanded her own terms on any 
stage in Italy, when the news of her father's dan- 
gerous illness recalled her suddenly to £ngland. 
She arrived in London in April, 1841, after an 
iibsence of three years ; during half that period 
• he had sung in public, the rest of the time had 
'ieen devoted to unremitting study of her art 

Of her existence in Italy taken altogether, — its 
vicissitudes, its triumphs, and its trials, — enough has 
been said as preparatory to her career in England , 
yet the retrospect suggests som^e Te^<^\Lc^\!i^^«^K^^^ 
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may find a place here. In Italyj^tlie ptewtige of hoT 
name, her acknowledged position m her own eoan*' 
tiy, the highest qualities of mind and' hearty abso^^ 
lutely went for nothing in die estimate ibrmed of 
her publicly and privately ; but aft » seofet aoarecF 
of self-respect, even there they ayailed mocb. They 
** bore her, dolphin-like, above the element she: 
moved in." Brought into close contact with the 
meanly malignant rivalries, the vicious recklessness 
of a theatrical life, every way far below the lowesi* 
and the worst we can ima^ne of the same exis* 
tence here, she appears to have steered her coune 
through all that was base and perilous^ as one 
whom it could not touch, — as one who, morally 
speakings bore a charmed life. True it is, that 
what was revolting and contemptible, was at the 
same time too open, gross, and palpable to present 
danger or perplexity to such a mind- ts hers.- 
But this was not her only, nor her beat safe* 
guard. 

Even in the depth of weariness and disgust, in- 
spired by the low moral state of those around her, 
her appreciation of the beautiful and the good, 
wherever they were to be found, left her not with- 
out some sources of pure and heartfelt pleasure, 
apart from the exercise of her talents, and the 
triumphs of gratified ambition. A real, yet half- 
unconscious superiority, moral, and mental, in 
which there mingled no alloy of bitterness or as- 
sumption, left her judgment free, — left her awake 
Biifl allvo to e\Qry circumstawe^i \u \m« zx^mk' 
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dbsdny wliich could stidke a nind eadowed with 
powers of refloetioii and comparison, as well aa 
with true feelings and quick perceptions. Vile as 
were some of her forced associates, still there were 
to be found among, them, and not seldom, those ele- 
ments of poetry with which her own poetical nature 
could assimilate, or, at least, could sympathize. In 
the intervals of her public engagements she lived 
in retirement^ devoting herself wholly to die study 
of the scientific and practical difficulties of her 
profession, until she bad achieved a perfect mas-' 
tery over those vocsd and mechanical processes 
through which, the ardent mind within was to make 
itself heard and felt Before she quitted Italy, the 
hereditary histrionic genius of her family, and her 
rare musical talent, bodi fully developed, and aided 
by those advantageff which only Italian training 
can give the vocalist, had combined to place her, 
even there, as a lyrical actress beyond all- compe* 
tition, beyond all comparison, except with the re- 
membered glories o£ Pasta and Malibran. In £ng* 
liind she was yiewed in another light, yand had to 
go through a difierent ordeal. 

To say that the women of the Eemble family 
owed dieir preeminence in their profession solely 
to professioiiai talent, appears to me a great mis- 
take. To say that they owed the interest and 
dignity wiA whioh they were mvested in public, 
and the position they held in private society, 

rely to their nnanllied re\uta.tanii \a> ^\£ik^o» 
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life, is not only a mistake, — it is a positive insult 
to them, not less than to the many amiable and ex- 
cellent women who have adorned the profession by 
virtues as well as by talents. No; it has been 
through every branch of this remarkable family 
the element of the ideal in aspiration and intellect 
— something more generous and elevated in their 
ambition — which has thus distinguished them ; the 
prevalence of the poetical in the whole tone of the 
mind, interfused through all their artistic concep- 
tions on the stage ; and in private life a self-respect 
which ennobled at once themselves and their pro- 
fession. Such women had a right to hold them- 
selves above those of the initier — and they did so. 

The world has been accused of regarding the 
profession of the stage with unjustifiable contempt ; 
— ^but, without referring here to insolent prejudices 
which I have heard avowed, even there where 
they were most ungraceful and most ridiculous ; — 
it seems to me, that the artists, taken as a classj 
must blame themselves for the low place they hold 
in the public estimation. I have known those of 
the profession who, in the midst of infinite personal 
assumption, and a dependence on applause, almost 
mean in its excess, have afiected to hold in abso- 
lute contempt the profession by which they lived, 
— to speak of it merely as a fonied means of gain- 
ing a livelihood, — and to talk as if it were beneath 
them. Now this is pitiable, and the effect of it 
debasing. 1 have heard such professional people 
iaurmur bitterly against the pride oi \\x<& Ki^mbl^ 
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anc^ the Mocreadys. They might reflect, that the 
pride from which their individual amour propre 
may suffer more or less, has raised their whole pro- 
fession in the public estimation, — would raise it 
higher, if elevated principle and self-respect were 
a little more the rule, — not, as I am afraid it is, the 
exception. 

We draw, or ought to draw, a wide distinction 
between what the French call une artiste, and 
what we and the Germans designate as an artist in 
the truer and higher, as well as the more general, 
sense of the word. Une artiste, in the French 
sense, may designate any woman who gains a live- 
lihood by "public means,** — who sings, dances, 
acts : who considers her talent merely as a com- 
modity, to be exchanged against so much gold and 
silver. Her beauty, her grace, her art, her genius 
itself, are means only to an end, and that end ths 
most vulgar, and altogether unsanctified — the ac- 
quisition of money for merely selfish purposes. 
Even if she lead what is usually termed and con- 
sidered a. respectable life, she is not preserved by 
any innate sense of her own dignity, or the dignity 
of her objects, from the one-sided influences of an 
engrossing profession and the faults incidental tu, 
almost inseparable from it ; of which the insatiate 
avidity for gain, and for applause as a means of 
gain, is not the worst We ask nothing of such a 
woman but that she should do her work well, and 
give us the worth of our money. YI^ <^\^i\^<^ "doa^ 
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-product merely, and miiek in l3ie Irg^kt ^ con 
eiders it herself: we pay her demand in solid gokl 
or empty t>ravoes ; — ^in -tbe double sense, the labor- 
er is worthy of her hire. 

«cn artitt, properly so called, is a woman who is 
not ashamed to gain a livelihood by Dlie ^>iiblie ex- 
ercise of her talent, — rather feels a just pride in pos- 
sessing and asserting the means of independence, 
— but who does not eonsider her talent merely as so 
much merchandise to be earned to the best mai^cet, 
but as a gifl firom ob High, ^r the use or s^tmse of 
which she will be held responsil^e before the <jed 
who bestowed it Being an artist she takes hex 
place as such in soeiety,^ — stands on her own ground, 
content to be known and honored for what silie is ; 
and conscious diat in faer position as a gi^d luiiist, 
there belongs a dignity equai to, though it be 
different from, rank or birth. Not shunninsr the 
"ircles of refined and aristocratic life, nor those xji 
middle life, nor of any life ; — since life, in all its 
forms, is within the reach of her sympathies, and it 
id one of the privileges of her ctrtist-posltion to be- 
liHig to none — and to be the delightof all : Ae wears 
the oonyentional trammels of society just as she 
wears her costume de thddire : it is a dress in which 
she is to play a part. The beautaful, the noble, the 
heroic, the afiectiag sentiments she is to utter before 
the public, are not turned into a vile parody by her 
private deportment and personal qualities — rather 

borrow from both aa incalculable moral effect; 

while ia her womcuily cbfiarac^^t, Vbfe \^T\t^\.\aSk 
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•wociation of iier tbrm, ber feottireB, her voice j 
with the loyeliest and loftiest creations of human 
genius, enshnnes her in the ideal, and plays like a 
glory round her head. Meantime, an artist among 
artists, identifying herself with their interests, — 
sympathizing, helplul, — she keeps far aloof from 
their degrading <;ompetition8 and sensual habits; 
and doomed to go in company with all that is most 
|>ainful, most abhorrent to her fe^ings, — ^ turns 
that necessity to glorious gain.*** She moves 
through th« vulgar and prasaic aceoii^)animentn 
of her behind-theseenes existenee, without ailowiiig 
It to trench upon the poetiy of her conceptions ; 
and throws herself upon the syispathy of an exoitr 
ed and admiring public without being the slave of 
its caprices. She has a &eliag that <m ihe diatin- 
guidied women of her own class is iaid the deep 
TOsponsibility of elevating or 4cgradiiag the whole 
precession ; — of rendering more accessible to the 
gifted and highHuinded a really ^egant and exalt- 
ed vocation, or leaving it yet laore and more a 
stumbling-block in the w^iy oi the conseieiitMKis anii 
the pure4iearted.t 

To the fbrmer class belong tiie gi»ater aomber 

* }^ ^.nd doomed to go ia coj^aoy with pain, 
^nd fiaar, and bloodshed,— nd4eral)l# trafai,-^ 
T^rns tbat neoeasify to glorious gain V^-^Wordsworti^. 

f Whan wiilhig this efao^actor ot a feoMtle «rlist, I had Un. 
Heory Siddons ia nj n^d, and in mj heart. It it no ideal 
portrait, tor suoh rtie iraa ;— «ad had I not: known that mo8t 
•zeellent and admicable voman, I shoold no# proliably have eoa- 
9dwHi or written it. One moi« «nAn«n.W3 V^» %js\i^C»e<««smsak\xv 
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of those women, to whom we owe much thai 
sweetens and embellishes life ; — ^mach of pleasuT' 
%b]e sensation ; of the latter class are the few ex- 
ceptions, but such have been, and are among us. 

When Adelaide Kemble prepared to make her 
debut on the English stage, it was with the ac- 
knowledged determination to attain, by every 
possible exertion, distinction and independence; 
but it was also with some larger and less selfish 
views than are usually entertained by a young 
aspirant for public applause: — ^views which she 
frequently and earnestly discussed with such ot 
her friends as could s}rmpathize with them. She 
wished to naturalize the Italian lyrical drama, with 
all its beautiful capabilities, on the English stage ; to 
cultivate a taste for a higher and better school of 
dramatic music. She said, after her first great 
success, — ^ Whatever may be the issue of this, — - 
whether I eventually stand or fall, — whether I 
keep the high pla^te I have won, or lose it, — ^I shall 
at least have opened a path for those who come 
af^er me; — a path, in which great things may 
be done, both for themselves and for the cause of 

the highest, truest sense of the word, I hare nerer met with 
8he left the stage after thirty-two years of professional life, " pure 
In the inmost foldings of her heart ;" — preserving to the latest 
hour of her exist^ce her Ikith in goodness, her fervent, yet 
serene piety, and a power of elevating the minds of all who 
mpproacbed her, through the simple moral dignity of her own 

DHturef which I have never seen eqmWed. &\\« <U.«d in October, 

1S44. 
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dramatic music in England." And her it^tense 
perception of the grand and the beautiful in her 
own art, — and her rare power of realizing both, — 
rendered such enthusiasm, on her part, noble and- 
worthy of all praise, which had sounded like pre- 
sumption in any other. Such feelings, such views, 
became her well : tliere might have been moments 
of impatience, of despondency, when they were 
not consciously uppermost in her mind, — ^when 
they were even put aside as visionary, — but they 
were always there ; — and I have not the slightest 
doubt that, by giving a loflier grace to her step, 
and to the expression of her fine face a more 
serious dignity, they enhanced her moral powei 
over her auditors, and imparted, unconsciously, t 
profounder significance to the grand style of her 
acting. 

Her first appearance on a London stage was 
attended by circumstances, which lent it an extra- 
ordinary interest in the eyes of the public, and 
gave it some peculiar advantages and disadvan- 
tages as regarded herself. As the youngest daugh- 
ter of that " Olympian dynasty," which had held 
and transmitted, through several generations, the 
flceptre of supremacy in her art, and which the 
whole English nation regarded with a just pride 
and reverence, she seemed to have a prescriptive 
right, not merely to the indulgence, but to the 
homa^re and affections of her audience. On the 
othor band, if the high name c^Yie Vxst^ **««& %& ^ 

25 
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diadem rmmd ber brow, it was also a pledgCi of 
powers aud talents &ot easily redeemed. It rai&ecl 
expectations not easily satisfied. Wliere there watf 
genius, it was a grace the more ; — ** where virtue 
W41S, it was more virtuous;" it could impart an 
added splendor to the triumph of excellence ; but 
on mediocrity and defeat it had stuck a fatal anil 
lasting stigma. To any other in the same positioB, 
faihire would have been a misfortune ? to her ft 
must have been disgrace. These were the advsua- 
tages lind disadyantages, which, in the very outset, 
pressed upon her mind. How strongly, how aeute^ 
ly they were felt, — with what a mingled thrOb of 
pride and apprehension she prepared to meet th6 
ordeal, — those can tell who wei*e near her in that 
hour of trial — and of triumph. 

Then the Opera selected for her first appear^ 
ance, the *' Norma " of Bellini, — ^in some respects 
an excellent choice, — had also its difficulties and 
disadvant^cs. She had sung in it at Venice ; it 
was associated with her first success ; it was well 
calculated for her person and her features, which 
had the historical and poetical cast of the Kemblo 
family; modified, however, by strong likeness to 
her mother. The music suited the natural an<] 
acquired qualities of her voice j and the character 
and situations were calculated to exhibit to ad- 
vantage her style of acting — majestic, earnest, pas^ 
sionate. On the other hand, both the mtisic and 
the character were so familiar, that the effect of 
novelty ib either was wandng. Paata^ the )ri^na] 
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Norma, had left behind her undying recollections ; 
and Grisi, the sticcessor of Pasta on the stajje cf 
the Italian Opera, was then triumphant in her 
beauty, and at the height of her matured powers 
as singer and actress. The translation, though 
well executed on the whole, offered great difficul- 
ties to one who had been accustomed to sin*j the 
hiusic to the words fdr which it was composed, 
and who was now obliged to adapt the organs of 
her voice to a different enunciation of syllables 
and sounds. The cultivated taste, the exquisitely 
nice ear, revolted against the blending of awk- 
wardly inverted words with notes for which they 
had no affinity. Milton speaks of " Music married 
to imtnortal verse ; " this, to continue the metaphor, 
was H forced and unequal marriage, and threatened 
discord. The difficulty was, however, met and 
overcome, as it had been vanquished before by 
Malibran and others ; but never so completely, so 
success^lly, as by Adelaide Kemble. There were 
passages in the recitative in which her distinct and 
perfect articulation was felt through the mudc, and 
told most beautifully. 

But to return to her first appearance, and the 
first impression it pnxluced. Her entrance on the 
stage was a moment of intense interest The 
audience gave her that enthusiastic welcome which, 
under the circumstances, was not merely a thing 
of course, but expressive of the cordial good-wiO 
and respect due to a Kemble. Then for a time all 
expression of fueling was \me\ie^ \k^ ^T:!^^<5X3a5»KSQ-; 
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fi*3rhaps by anxious doubt; the first effect was pro^ 
duced by the sustained note at the conclusion of 
the first recitative, on the word sever (in Italian, 
" il sacro vischio mieto " ) ; the wondering, de- 
lighted, breathless suspense in which it held her 
auditors, was succeeded by a short pause of ab- 
solute astonishment, and then by a general and 
deafening shout of applause. Still the more re- 
fined and enlightened portion of her audience with- 
held their judgment ; they felt that this wonderfiil 
passage was, after all, a mere tour deforce. They 
waited for higher proofs of higher powers. The 
execution oi her first cavatina, the " Casta Diva^ 
particularly of the cabalefta " hello a me ri» 
torni ! ** showed to advantage the capabilities of 
her voice. As the opera proceeded, more delicate 
touches of passion and feeling, especially in the 
first duet with Adalgisa, the fine opening of the 
trio, " di qual sei tu vittima ; " and the last scene 
of the first act, " Vanne, si! mi lascia, indegno!" 
displayed her power of tragic declamation, com- 
bined with musical science. Her impassioned and 
pathetic acting all through the last scenes showed 
how completely she had entered into her part as a 
whole ; and the curtain fell amid the most enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of applause and delight. 

Speaking from recollection, I should say that the 

finest, the most impressive passage in the whole 

opera, both in vocal and in tragic power, was the 

deep, calm solemnity with which she commenced 

the duett, " In mia man a\^ii \m ^^^x" "^^^ '^^ 
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terrible : — and the power of her voice in the sos" 
tenuto passages told wonderfully all through this 
grand scena. I pass over some other effects ; but 
must be allowed one observation, which is irresis- 
tibly suggested by my recollection c^ her in this 
particular-part. 

Though a consummate musician, Adelaide Kem- 
blc was not a mere singer. A larger range of 
reflection, an intellect more generally culrivated 
than is usual in her profession, had opened to her 
more extended views of her own art. She felt all 
the capabilities, all the fascinations, of the lyrical 
drama ; but she had been nourished on Shak- 
speare, and felt the bounds within which, as a lyr- 
i(.al actress, her powers were to be circumscribed ; 
felt, not without some impatience, the line which di- 
vides the opera-seria from legitimate tragedy ; and 
was sometimes tempted too near the extreme bound- 
ary of the former. The sacrifice of all verisimilitude 
as regards story and character is, in opera, a thing 
of course. Certain unreal and impossible prem- 
ises must be granted, — and are so ; — but sometimes 
the necessity of sacrificing the truth of expression 
and character to the vocal intonation was felt as a 
Bore infliction by one who, as I have observed, was 
not a mere singer. This led her, at times, into a 
fault not unworthy of a true daughter of the Kem- 
ble line. She was apt to sacrifice the music, the 
vocal intonation, to the more emphatic expression 
of character or passion. This was an absolntis. 
iMdt; and for thia reaaou s^iNVix^ ^^gsa^gss* N:^ 
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the Norma, — as for example, ^* See the t{7r«ldl-« 
iJte icref^h thou ha»t made me" — " That I am et 
mother I may forget^ — and the whole scene with 
Orovecso if ere imperfectly given to the last ; she 
forgot the vocalist in the tragedian. Had she 
sung in Italian, this perhaps, would not have oc-» 
curred ; and, at all events, had she remained on 
the stage, she would have surmounted the tempta* 
tion thus nobly to err. Where the devel<^nnent 
of a character is restricted within the bounds of 
Htuation and emotion, and confined to cert^n ei^ 
fects, produced through a conventional medium, 
difficulties are to be vanquished, of which only the 
most gifted and intellectual among vocal artists 
have a complete perception. Adelaide Kcmble, af 
she saw beyond the limits within which she was to 
circumscribe her £ums, had all the more deeply 
reflected on whatever could possibly be adiieved 
within those limits, — ^by propriety of accentnatioa 
and expression, and by adjusting to the mosio 
every variety of movement and atdtude. A lyi'- 
ical actress must not only be graceful ; she must 
set grace to music, and measure it by time. If the 
figure do not bend ; if the arm be not raised or 
lowered ; the head thrown back ; the step advanced, 
not only at a particular moment, but to a particular 
note, the result is discord to the nice ear and prac- 
tised eye. But no teaching can give this, no study^ 
no thought ; only a most harmonious mind, to which 
the limbs and frame move in spontaneous aecord- 
MDcOf c^Q convey the imipT^imou o^ ^«6t^vi\. ^ma 
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and grace, wiiere every oootioD and action is cal- 
culated. Lyrical acting is, in fact, a species <^ 
dance. Seldom is the musical organization so per- 
fect as to combine in exquisite proportion the 
power of musical utterance with the sense of grace, 
as regards form and movement Hence so few 
singers, particulaiiy English and French singers, 
have been good performers. 

Adelaide Kemble excelled in harmonious pro- 
priety of action and expression, and with her it 
was partly the result of qtontaneous impulse, partly 
of reflection. One instance among many reminded 
me of her aunt Siddons. It was recorded (j£ that 
great actress, that she had, at different periods, 
adopted successively three different ways of giving 
one phrase in I^ady Macbeth, — 

" If we fail— we fail.»» 

At first with a quick, contemptuous interrogation, 
— ** We fwl ? " as if indignant at the implied 
doubt Afterwards with the note of admiration, 
and an accent of astonishment, laying the empha- 
»8 on the word we, — ** we fail I " Lastly, she fixed 
on what must appear to all the true reading, and 
consistent with the fatalism of the character, — 
"We fail.** — with the simple period, modulating her 
voice to a deep, low, resolute tone, as if she had 
said, — ^** If we fail, why then we fail, and all is over." 
In the same manner Adelaide Kemble varied 
certain effects, after due consideration of the trca 
significauce of the character saV^^afov^^i^^^'^^Bi^^'^^*' 
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tion and tlie momentary feeUng. In the ** HJortom/^ 
in that fine scene and duet with Pollio, when she 
sees her faithless lover at her mercy, she had tried 
three different intonations in giving the phrase,-— 
£ tua vita ti perdono : at first with a bitter con- 
tern] it for what she gave ; next with a scorn of him 
to whom she gave it ; lastly with a tremulous re- 
lenting in the voice, which was inexpressibly 
touching, and in accordance with the feeling sug- 
gested by the words which follow, — E non pik U 
rivedrb! The last was doubtless the true expres- 
sion. These successive alterations were remarked 
and appreciated by an Italian audience. I am not 
/iure that her English audience would have proved 
either so sensitive or so discriminating. 

The people showed themselves, however, not 
unworthy of the bright vision which had risen 
'upon them, nor slow in appreciating the intelli- 
gence, the feeling, and the musical science, which 
surpassed all that had yet been seen on the Eng- 
lish stage. Those who differed at first with regard 
to the precise rank she was to hold as a singer 
were at least agreed in this, that no English vocal- 
bt had ever yet approached her as an actress. 
Every night she sang she gained on the affections 
^nd the judgment of the public ; and those who 
had long forsaken the theatre as a place of amuse- 
ment became for her sake habitues. 

The crowds which flocked to the representation 

of the '' ^orma '' had not diminished even aftei 

Art}^ repetidonSf and the e^^dUioftiiX ^^ %\.>Si il 
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its height when t»he appeared (January 28, 1842) 
in the " Elena Uberti," an English version of the 
" Elena da Feltre " of Mercadante, in which she 
had sung with so much applause at Padua o'^d at 
Naples. But of all the operas in wliich she ap- 
peared here this was the least popular. The music 
was a pasticcioy with a acena from Pacini (the " II 
soave e bel content© "), and a finale from the " Em- 
ma de Antiocho." The rest of the opera, though 
extremely well put together — " gut instrumentirt,** 
as the Germans say — had little of either melody 
or originality. The situations, though striking, 
were commonplace. With all these disadvantages, 
and a confined canvas, there were points in which 
she displayed a power of tragic acting beyond 
anything in the *' Norma ; " and though the opera 
failed in effect, she herself rose higher than ever 
in the estimation of the public — ^particularly in the 
last scene of despair and madness. To go mad to 
music, and to preserve, in tne very tempest and 
whirlwind of passion, the vocal effects and the har- 
monious grace of movement, so that all shall be 
calculated instinctively (if I may so express my- 
self), and keep time with the orchestral accompa- 
niments, is one of the greatest difficulties — and 
when vanquished, one of the greatest triumphs-^ 
of lyrical acting. 

The transition from the grandeur of Noi*nia and 
the deep tragedy of the " Elena Uberti '* to the 
fayety c£ the " Figaro," "waa a Vr\^ wv^ ^ ^^s«R^ 
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of the versatility of her talent Hiose who had 
allowed and admired her capabilities for tragic 
acting, and her efiective execution of modem 
Italian music, seemed uncertain how far she was 
fitted for the opera buffa, or how far she might be 
trusted with the classic melodies of Mozart. Such 
doubts were soon dissipated. Of all her triumphfi, 
the part of Susanna was, perhaps, the most bril- 
liant She not only understood, she revelled in 
the beauty of the music. She sang it wit^ a purity 
of style vrhich fully evinced her real taste and cor- 
rect Judgment ; and at the same time, with an 
exuberance of delight which seemed to overflow 
throughout the part, and in which her audience 
sympathized cordially. If, in her conception of 
the character, there was a little too much of dig- 
nity and refinement for the Susanna of Beaumar- 
cbais, it was only the more true to tiie musical ver- 
sion of the character, as conceived by Mozart 
We cannot but feel how much his charming music, 
so earnest and passionate in the midst of its gayety, 
had been desecrated by the conmion stage-repre- 
sentation of a mere romping ^chambermaid. Ade- 
laide Kemble felt, with exquisite taste, how false, 
with all its app'irent literaluess, would have been 
such an impersonation of Mozart's Susanna. 
There was no want of archness, of sprightliness, 
of buoyant animal spirits ; but all melodized, all 
softened by the trudi of the lyrical effect ; thus 
eombmJBg attention to tiie ori^n€U spirit of the 
ehnraoter, and to th^ spirit infuaeOL '\ii\k^ \\» Vj Hs^ 
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rart Tlmt fine cavatina in the last seene, "Dei 
vieni, — non tardar^*' generally omitted pn the Ital^ 
ian stage, was retained ; and she sang it with such 
admirable taste and pathos, and such a finished 
delicacy of style, that, among musicians, this suc- 
cess crowned her as a first-rate vocal ardst. But 
the manner in which she gave the famous air. Vol 
eke sapete eke cofia e amor^ was as fine as a pi^ce of 
Tocalism, as it was novel and exquisite as an ex* 
ample of her consummate judgment in co^p act- 
ing. It was marked by such a feeling of propriety 
and expression, regarding this song as a part qf a 
whole^ that it may be mentioned here ^ a lessoa 
in art. At first, wheii she snatched the page'f 
song out of his hand, she began wit^ a sort of 
ironical air, an4 a glance a^ him and th^ countess, 
as if consciously ea^pressing his sentiments; but 
^e proceeded as if huri^ed away by her feeling of 
the sentiment, and coodnued her song with more 
and more of heartfelt expression, as if forgetting, 
till she approached the conclusion, that she was 
personating another. Iq ^neral, this air, which 
belongs to Cherubiao, but is always giyen to Su- 
sanna, is sung as a mene piece de pretention^ as if 
*o the audience or the stage-lamps, widiout refer- 
ence to the action or the business of the scene — all 
truth of situation, all vraisemhlance forgotten. 

Au this opera the recitative was omitted, and the 
lUalogue substituted, not the witty dialogue x>f 
Bcaumarchais, but a translation of the very lutsiQid* 
and poiiUieiis di8ilog$iQ *^ %^ l\a^i^\x \:^«iXXx^^^^^ 
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of this only jast so much as was necessai*}' to coil*' 
nect the songs. Still, it was delightful to bear, Cat 
the first time, the speaking tones of a voice which 
seemed to be made up of music. Her perfect and 
beautiful enunciation was pronounced to be " wor 
thy of the school in which it was formed,** and the 
easy grace of her movements, and the charming 
nalvetd of some of her scenes, recalled her mother 
to the recollection of all who had seen that 
delightful actress in the days of her youth and 
beauty. 

The '* Sonnambula,** in which she had sung at 
Naples with brilliant success, was her next triumph ; 
and the part of Amina was certainly one of those 
in which she produced the greatest effect on the 
English stage. In this opera she had to sustain a 
formidable comparison with two of the most accom- 
plished singers the world has yet seen — ^Malibran 
and Persiani. The " Sonnambula ** was a part in 
which Pasta had never produced a pleasing effect, 
because she was too great. She threw into the 
peasant girl too much of the tragic heroine — too 
much weight and grandeur. Malibran had too much 
passion and vehemence — too much of the gipsy. 
Persiani was a little too ladylike. Adelaide Kem- 
ble had conceived the character differently, and, 
as I think, more truly than any one of these great 
artists. She delineated the simple, affectionate, 
joyoua country girl overtaken by a misery against 
'which she has no defence, wot eveu in her inno- 
ceaca. She made a gentle, eoufiOXii^ *fe\A<ist\«» 
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Oie predominant sentiment in her impersonation, 
as it Is of the music ; and to this conception of the 
character, sustained from first to last with infinite 
delicacy and consistency, she was content to sacri- 
fice some of those brilliant and wonderful effccta 
which, as a singer, she might have produced had 
slie been so minded. For instance, in singing the 
last bravura, " Ah I non giunge uman pensiero." she 
neither aimed at the sparkling grace an^ triumpti* 
ant rapture with which the enchantress Malibraa 
had poured it forth, as from some fountain of song 
in the depths of her own soul, looking the while 
half gypsy and half sibyl, nor did she emulate the 
elegance and elaborate finish which characterized 
Persiani, in the same song ; but she gave it more 
of sentiment than either, and here and there with 
a touch of tremulous feeling, in which the rich 
tones of pleasure seemed to vibrate to a past but 
recent sorrow. When asked why she had varied 
from the usual style of execution in this particular 
songf and from the more obvious expression, she 
replied, with quick feeling, ** What I do you think 
the poor girl has forgotten in a few moments all the 
agonies she has passed through?" I have said 
that of all her parts, this was one of the most suc- 
cessful. It was also the one most severely trying 
to her strength and feelings. She frequently faint- 
ed after or during the performance ; and, to the 
last, never sang in it without being exhausted bjr 
Her own emotions. 
On the first of October in \K\ft 'i'ww^ «S\&t ^\is«k 
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ot a few months in the pft>yinces^ she fnade he# 
first appearance in the " Semiramide." From the 
representation of the lively Cameriera and the 
gentle heart-stricken Amina; from the profound 
soul-thrilling music of Mozart and the tender 
melodies of Bellini, she stepped at once into the 
impersonation of the haughty Assyrian Queen, and 
lent her charming voice to the brilliant spirit-stir- 
ring airs of Rossini. 

On her first appearance in the ^ Semiramide,** it 
was my impression that either she had pitched hei^ 
conception a tone and a half too low, or that she 
was disabled by her nervoos terror and want ot 
ftelf-reliance, — by the very sensibility, in short, 
which was the charm of her acting as of her char* 
acter, — from working out her conception in all its 
strength. She made the woman predominate 
throughout, whereas the Assyrian Queen ought to 
do so ; in the first place because more true to the 
traditional character; secondly, because distin- 
guishing the rdle from others of the same class, as 
the Norma and the Medea ; lastly, because the bar^ 
baric pomp of the music bears out this reading of 
the part It is true that we have strains here and 
there of voluptuous tenderness, but these are lost 
immediately in the clash of cymbals, and the rich, 
tumultuous, triumphant orchestral effects. It was 
not till after the third or fourth representation, that 
the character assumed that coloring of grandeur and 
power which it afterwards retained ; and from thia 
Hme s/ie aang it better and Vltet e\^rj tv\^\.v- 
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but it remained a feminine aiid peculiar conception 
to the end. ^ 

in the " Semiramide ** she had to contend with 
undying recollections of Pasta. Next to the 
Medea it had been the grandest effort of that 
unequalled artist It was perhaps fortunate for* 
Adelaide Kemble that she had never witnessed 
iPasta's performance of this character; that she 
tras left untrammelled by any influenees or recol*! 
lec^ons, to work out her Own conception, which 
differed altonceiher from that which Pasta had 
originated, and which Grisi and others had adopt* 
ed, with more or less success. 

Pasta had conceived the part in a tone of great- 
ness, in which the imperious queen predominated 
over the woman. In her impersonation, Semirar 
inide was a magnificent barbaric heroine, who 
could feel love, hatred, fhry, scorn, but hardly fear 
6r remorse, still less tendernesd. Adelaide, on the 
contrary, had conceived the Semiramide as a 
voltiptuOus ahd despotic queen^ in whom, amid 
crimes of the darkest die, the woman still pre- 
dominated. The music of this opera, fascinating as 
it is, and full of fine dramatic effects, has yet little 
originality, character, or solidity. It is deficient in 
style, — ^it is precisely of that kind on which an ac- 
complished singet could stamp her own conception. 
In this respect how different from the music of 
Mozart !^H30 full of dramatic individuality, that 
he obliges the nnger to adopt his conception of «^ 
character, or falsify it a\toaet>isv^ wA -^"to^NKfe ^ 
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palpable discord. In singing Mozart, her instinc- 
tively fine taste had impelled her to defer to the 
feeling of the composer, even where that diverged 
from the more obvious truth of the situation ; for 
instance, she made Susanna poetical, because all 
the music she sings b passionate and poetical ; but 
in singing the Semiramide she felt quite at libeity 
to interpret the music as she chose. It was 
altogether a beautiful and consistent delineatioii 
in the singing and in the acting. For example, 
in the scene with the spectre, in giving the pas- 
sage— 

" Atroce palpita 
M*opprima Tanima,** 

she displayed more of terror ; Pasta, in the same 
scene, less fear, and more horror, not unmin* 
gled with a sort of defiance. Throughout this 
scene Adelaide's voice trembled — she hei*self trem- 
bled. Pasta did not tremble but sank her voice to 
a fearful hollow tone, low as the deepest whisper, 
yet distinctly audible. It was quite consistent with 
Adelaide's conception, that, in the extremity of 
sudden terror, she should cling for support to the 
arm of Assur, and the next moment shrink from 
him in disgust, — and it was finely imagined. In 
Pasia's representation such an action had been 
wholly inconsistent and unnatural. This distinc- 
tion was still more marked in the famous duet with 
Assur, in the second Act And I do not hesitate 
to Bay, that her conception here was superior to 
that of Pasta^ — ^more yaned, mot^ ^j^v^^^^rX^ Mt^ 
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boCh hi the action and the musical expression. The 
predomiaant sentiment, as Pasta sai^g and acted 
this scene, was not «o much remorse for her crim» 
as indignant scom <^ her accomplice^ This wai 
the cohmng throughout Adelaide displayed aU 
the successiye passions and shades of passiop 
which, under such circumstances, would over 
whelm the aoul of the insulted queen, and tlni 
guilty trembling woman. At one m(»nent sh^ 
grasped lier poniard as thou^ she would have 
struck it to the traitor's heart : the next ^e cowetv 
ed, she writhed under his threats and reproaches, 
her bowed head and clasped hands seeming to im- 
plore his forbearance^ and none cau easily forget 
the look of horror with which she glanced round 
as she sang the words 

** L'ombra terribile 
Del tuo consorte 
Che minaccibso 
Infra le tenebre,** &o. 

•J if the very air was filled with avenging furieii 
The exulting stretla — 

^ Regloa e Guerriera 
PuQlrti saprd" 

was a magnificent display of passion, power, fine 
actuag, and vocal science. I have known the 
audienoe, in the midst <^ this passage, as if ab- 
solutely carried away as she ran up the notes to 
the top of her voice and «wept across the stage, 
break into an in voluntary shout oC ^j\xsAx^^tK)Kv^<«ii8k 
ioaUkatly r^ressed, and agaau ^'' ^«^ \tf^^ ^5asB» 
26 
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.breath for a time I " Most true to her conception 
of the part, and inexpressibly touching and beautt> 
ful in itself, was the smile gleaming through tears, 
and the pathetic tremulous intonation with which, 
in the famous duet, " Giomo d*orrdre 1" she gave 
the words, " E di contento I " Nothing, through- 
out her whole career, gave me a more vivid 
impression of her capabilities as a first-rate intel- 
lectual artist, than did this profound and exquisite 
touch of feeling, whether the result of impulse, or 
of reflection, or both. 

On the 5th of November, in this year, she gave 
Q8 the '^Matrimonio Segreto.** As in the "Fi- 
garo," the recitative was omitted, and there was 
only as much dialogue retained as was absolutely 
necessary to connect the songs by the thread of 
an intelligible story. The English version, was, 
however, executed with unusual spirit and felicity. 
And never, perhaps, were the enchanting melo- 
dies of Cimarosa given in a more perfect style, nor 
with a finer feeling of their tender beauty and arch 
significance. Her execution of the part of Caro- 
lina was an example of the purely simple and 
classical Buffa singing, with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of its true character ; and her acting through- 
out was as afiectively charming and piquant. This 
Opera and the " Figaro " were those in which she 
Mang whb most pleasure to herself and least physi- 
caJ exertion. The conclusioti o? lik^ ^iformance 
MlwajTB found her untired m \owft mv^ «^\TvUi— 
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oflen in a state of buoyant excitement ; and I do 
not recollect that she ever came off the stage >vith- 
out some strong expression of rapturous delight in 
the beauty of the music 

Her brief career of succesave triumphs was now 
drawing to a close. She had, in one short year, 
given evidence of tlie wide range of her powers — 
a range as wide a? ever was taken by any lyrical 
actress. She had shown herself on the stage, or 
in the concert-room, perfectly at homo in every 
school, — every style of music. She had sung Mer- 
cadante, Donizetti, Bellini; she had sung Mozart, 
Cimarosa, Weber. In the " Norma," and the 
** Semiramide," and the " Sonnambula," she had 
emulated Pasta and Malibran. ' In the famous 
scena of the " Der Frieschutz,** she had competed 
with Schroder Devrient She had sung the " Erl- 
Konig" and the ^* Ave-Maria" of Schubert, and made 
every pulse throb or tremble to the music ; and 
she had drawn tears in ^' Auld Robin Gray." * 

* Among the songs she sang most beautifully were Menddl- 
Bohn^B^^ Fhlhlings-lUd,-^^ Schubert^s ^* Hark^ hark the lark;^ 
and Dessaner^s ^^Ouvrez, ouvrez,^* The same composer set ftv 
her Alfred Tennyson's fine ballad, " We were two Daughters of 
one Race^^^ which she sang divinely ; it was like a scene out of 
a tragic drama ; and the style in which she sang it yna suitable 
to the words and to the music ; but I could not say the same of 
*^ Aulfl Robin Oray^^^ which she made too dramatie. It ought to 
be sung as the '* spinners and the knitters in the sun'' would sing 
It, not like an air out of the '' Sonnambula ; " — this at least, was 
toy own feeling, but others felt d\ff«T«n^Vs. \(>D«f\. ^os^ ^naaa^ 
* Aoid JJobio Gray '' for th» fttat ttsa« Va. v^\»r, \5t» ^w»s»W^ 
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Those who had watched her progrefli as a dra* 
matic singer feb that, in her departure, 1^ stage 
liad sustaioed a loss never to be rqiiaeed ; and, as 
yet it has so proved. Some, who knew wh«t; her 
own aspirations had been, ardently wished that, 
iiefbre iier retirement, she had appeared in Ihree 
eharacters especially suited to her perscHi, lier 
mind, and her vocal powers ; — tiie Iphlgenia., th» 
Medea, and the Dornia' Anna. 

For the first, she was fitted hy her deep appraci* 
adon of all that constitutes ideal grandeur of style 
ill impersonation as in song. She would have 
entered into the Iphigenia as conceived by EurijM- 
des, and by Goethe, and steeped its statue-liks 
l>eauty in the music x£ Gliick. In the Medea she 
would have entered the lists with Pasta, and would 
have given us, probably, a new version of that 
grand impers(»iation ; for Adelaide Kemble could 
never (overflowing as she was with original power) 
have been an imitator of any one ; and her Medea 
would certainly, like her Semiramide, have derived 
a coloring from her own individual temperament 
and genius. The Donna Anna of Mozart she had 

Bishop cf Kikboe, the broCher of Lady Aniw lindngr, me piw- 

ent; ae soon »8 the p e r ft i ' im mce mm oyer, he c«ae vcf t>thsiikaiid 

compliment the singer, bat was so much moiTed as to be ■caroely 

•ble to speak. In Tdierrlng afterwards to this incident, her own 

^es sparkled and filkid with tears, showing how strongly she frit 

the moral power of her art. It should seem, however, that the 

true ballad style is incompatible with the dramatic style, for net- 

withatauiding the improTement in general power, stie never sang 

bmlhida BO y^ttU after her xetom from Itaij «kft \N(l(^tA%\»^NnRA 

^ien y the nmmwr was too inXtnst for tVw ftuX^wt. 
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0tedted, and had resolved on adopting that view 
of -the character which is suggested in Hoffmann's 
poetical critique of the " Don Juan.*' In her imr 
personation, Donna Anna would not have been 
merely a lady walking about the stage with a dig- 
nified BAT^ lamenting and singing in deep mourn* 
ing. She had conceived the character not merely 
as a part to aing, but as a grand tragic role ; as it 
is developed in the passionate and luxuriant music 
of Mozart, not merely as it is set forth in thr 
words of the UbreUo. She intended to give it a 
depth of coloiing such as no singer had ever im^ 
parted, or thought of imparting to it before. This, 
ind far more, we might have looked for from her. 
But her retirement took place under circumstance! 
whic^ those who most admired her could least 
regret; and her last appearance, like her firs<^ 
was accompanied by incidental associatioas which 
i^dodered it as peculiar and touching as it was 
jnem^Hrable. Her career had been so short I—so 
erowded by triumphs, which had left the public 
almost breathless] Musical ctdtacs had decided^ 
^^that tried even by the standard <£ Pasta and 
Malibran, she maintained, through original power 
and intellect, her own high place ; — measured 
against all JSngUsh competitors and predecessor^ 
she stood alone, and supreme." Yet they had 
scarcely come to this decision, when .she was 
snatched from their sight, like Ipihegnia from the 
;9agi^r gaae of the muldtude^ to safin&iA^> <s£ V^c^ %A$b- 
ri&oed^ at a hdier abnttfe. S^W ^i^aa.v^^^^«&^ ^ 
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luddenly a ad at such a height of popalarity, it waf 
as if she had been spirited away by some en 
chanter. 

She lefl the stage before her profession had beea 
vulgarized to her by habit, — before the excitement 
of applause had become to her like an intoxicating 
drug. Her art was not yet to her a melier, it had 
still poetry left for her. Her voice still trembled , 
her hand still turned ice-cold after a scene of pas- 
sion or emotion. She was in the bloom of health, 
youth and strength; — she had intellect, energy, 
physical power ; — she was gaining, every hour, in 
finish and certainty of execution, in grace and 
smoothness of action ; — and she retired, with her 
wreath of glory yet fresh and budding lound her 
brow, and while the sympathy between her and 
her audience had all the novelty and enthusiasm 
of a first love. She chose, for her last appearance 
in public, the Norma, In this character she had 
appeared on her debut at Venice, in 1838, when 
she passed the Rubicon which separates a private 
from a public existence. In , this character she 
had produced her first great eifiect in England. 
She wished to take leave of her audience undei 
the same semblance in which she had captivated 
and conquered them. She had not faltered in hex 
resolution, which had become a duty ; she could 
not for a moment regret the change from a bril- 
lianty but froubled existence, \o ml Vvowot^ and 
tranquil home^ — but she \iad s«ffic\ew\. «fc\»^^Vj 
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to feel that this was not merely a parting, but a 
sacrifice ; that, in taking leave of the stage — that 
arena of glory for all her family, — she was re- 
nouncing her vocation and her birthright. She 
sat for some time weeping in her dressing-room, 
tr^'ing in vain to regain composure. Behind the 
scenes — where all was usually noise and gossip — 
reigned a sort of funereal silence. From her com- 
panions, who were accustomed to sing with her, 
and to derive inspiration from her genius, down to 
the lowest officials of the theatre,— all of whom 
she had won by multiplied kind offices, and by her 
frank and gentle bearing, — there was not one who 
did not look serious if not sad ; some were even 
in tears. Before the curtain there was an immenso 
house, — ^hushed, yet, now and then, breaking into 
sounds of impatience, — for there was some unu- 
sual delay, llie overture and first scenes were 
scarcely listened to; and, when she appeared,^ 
the whole audience rising simultaneously, greeted 
her with such an acclaim as made the very walls 
shake. Overpowered, so as to lose all self posses- 
sion, she covered her face with her hands — ^and 
still keeping her majestic attitude by the Druid 
altar — stood still, — the tears streaming, — ^her whole 
frame trembling ; at last making a motion as if to 
implore forbearance, the shouts of applause sub- 
sided, and she made a desperate effort to com- 
mence. In vain ! — the sounds were choked — 
suffocated. Afler a struggle^ «i!1\!q»9\> '<^'!yvc&^ ns^ 
witaesSf she clasped her \iaiid!& Vo^<iV\v«t\ «cA^NRw»f 
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ing lier facB on tbe altar, fairly gare wa^ to un* 
P controllable emotion. There was a short pause of 
deep silence, respect, and sympathy — then the 
feelings of the excited audience burst forth again 
in prolonged acclamations. 

At length she gained sufficient self-possession to 
begin. Her voice was at first feeUe, husky, scarce 
audible; but gathering courage as she proceeded, 
she gave the " Casta Diva " with something of hc.r 
usual jpirit and briUianco, — was «ncored,-^6uc- 
ceeded better, — and went through tiue vest of tbe 
part with the more energy, perhaps, from the state 
of excitement and emotion into which she had 
been thrown ; and certainly, she never acted more 
magnificently. She made no attempt at a farewell 
address ; but picking up a wreath of laurel, and a 
bouquet from among those flung at her feet, she 
pressed them to her lips,^and, with an expressive 
look and gesture, and a gentle inclinataon of the 
head, disappeared. On recovering herself, in her 
dressiag-room, she looked at the laurel-wreath an'l 
flowers, still clasped in her hand, and excldmor 
with a gush of mournful feeling : " What ! — is it 
all over ? — And is this all that remains ? '^ 

No — NOT allI 
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